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Continued Improvement 


The Steel Corporation’s January Gain May Exceed 
300,000 Tons 





Tin Plate Advanced—Better Outlook for the 
Foundry Trade 


Our pig iron statistics for January show an output 
of 1,759,000 tons, or 18,000 tons less than in December, 
indicating the extent of the slump in operations at the 
opening of the year. Yet the report of capacity active 
February 1 reflects plainly the improvement in finished 
material, the 206 furnaces then in blast. producing at 
the rate of 59,568 tons a day, against 53,347 tons a day 
for 189 furnaces January I. 

Of the net gain of 17 furnaces in the past month 
the steel works furnaces contributed 14 and the mer- 
chant furnaces 3. So many furnaces were banked at 
the opening of the year that production fell off to 
19,700,0c0 tonsa year, On February I it was 22,000,- 
coo tons a year. 

Some measure of the increased activity in steel lines 
is found in the business of the leading Pittsburgh in- 
terest. In rails and billets its new orders and specifica- 
tions in January were 50,000 tons more than in De- 
cernber. 

What has been given out'of the bookings of the 
Steel Corporation in January, ineluding the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central rail business, indicates 
that the unfilled orders January 31 were fully 300,000 
tcns more than on December 31. 

In the new demand nearly all finished lines are rep- 
resented, but apart from rails the heavier products still 
lag behind tin plate and wire. 

The expected advance in tin plate. was made Feb- 
ruary 3 and is 10 cents a box on coke plates, while char- 
coal bright plates are advanced 30 cents, with a further 
increase for the more heavily coated plates. Some pro- 
ducers favored 25 cents advance on coke plates. Nearly 
all mills are booked six months ahead. As in the case 
of wire, heavy. tin plate buying preceded the advance, 

Prices on sheets are firmer than. in several months. 
Most of the leading millsare operating from 60 to 70 
per cent, of capacity, which is a distinct improvement. 

New lake vessel work announced in the past two 
weeks calls for 17,000 tons of plates and shapes for 
six boats. Plate mills are getting more work, but still 
have ‘an uncomfortable amount of slack capacity. 

Structural contracts include 4000 tons for the Vine 
street pier at Philadelphia and 3000 tons for a Louis- 
ville & Nashville viaduct at Louisville, Ky. 

Bars have not shared in the movement of the past 
three weeks. Shipments on old orders are well taken, 
but there. is no important new contracting. 

Rail orders include .over 61.000 tons for the New 
Haven, in¢lading the Bostom & Maine and Maine Cen- 
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tral. The Lackawanna has placed 23,000 tons and the 
St. Pau! is about closing for 60,000 tons. 

In the pig iron market a sale of 25,000 tons by a 
Southern interest, at less than $11, for No. 2, is the 
largest transaction. Recent purchases of the leading 
pipe interest are put at 40,000 tons. The foundry out- 
look is more promising in some districts, and efforts 
have been made by a number of melters to buy for the 
second half of the year. This is particularly the case 
with Western malleable foundries. Radiator and other 
interests have bought considerable Buffalo iron at low 
prices. 

Better reports from the machinery markets, in 
which increased railroad buying is mentioned, should 
help the drooping foundry industry and show its effect 
on the market for foundry pig iron. 

Recent buying of basic iron in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania amounts to 20,000 tons and further business is 
pending. The last ‘sales were at $14.50 and some fur- 
naces have advanced their_price to $15. Central West- 
ern furnaces which recently accepted low prices for 
basic are taking a firmer stand this week and some are 
quoting $14, at furnace. A meeting next week will 
take up again the proposed selling agency for basic 
iron. 

The copper statistics tor February 1 show an in- 
crease of 20,000,000 pounds, or about 16 per cent. in 
domestic stocks. While larger than looked for, the 
increase has had no effect thus far on the price, electro- 
lytic selling for 12.37%. The decline in pig tin, which 
met some buying in its early stages, has now frightened 
consumers from the market. 


The Gary Idea in the International Steel Trade 

Engrossed as the steel manufacturers of the United 
States have been for several months in the problems 
growing out of the situation at home, it was not to be 
expected that international relations would be given 
prominence. However, there are indications that the 
work begun at the New York meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute in October, 1910, looking to a 
more friendly footing of competitors in the world’s 
steel markets has not been allowed to lag. It is now 
expected that another international conference will be 
held at Brussels; Belgium, in June of this year, with 
the purpose of making definite progress toward the 
end sought when the foreign manufacturers were in- 
vited to New York. 

The Proceedings of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, covering the New York meeting, have been 
distributed in the past week. They contain, in ad- 
dition to a full report of the Waldorf-Astoria sessions 
for the reading of papers (already given in these col- 
umns) an interesting report of the luncheon meeting 
at the Railroad Club, New York, on October 24, the 
day before the foreign visitors sailed for home. 
Opinions may differ as to the economic soundness of 
the proposals,ef Chairman Gary and his friends, the 
home and foreign manufacturers of steel, but it is to 
be said that there is no secrecy in their avowals. The 
publication and circulation both in the United States 
and Europe of the remarks made at the Railroad Club 
luncheon is evidence that publicity is not least among 
the innovations represented by the Gary idea. 

As the spokesman on that occasion, Chairman Gary 
explained in somewhat the line of thought followed 
in his address at the dinner he gave last month, how 
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price maintenance could be made effective without , 
formal agreement. He said that steel manufacturers 


in the United States had.some advantage over thos 
from abroad in that about 95 per cent. of them « 
in substantial accord, working in harmony, tryin 


help one another.” This condition he attributed 
fact that in the past few years 
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the iron and steel industry has been in the contro} of a 
class of men who have the intelligence, the education. the 
experience and also the disposition to work together on two 
grounds—first, that it is pleasant and agreeable to hays 
such a friendly feeling toward each other, and secondly, pp. 
cause as a matter of intelligent reasoning we know the 
pecuniary results are sure to be better. 


Going further into the matter, Judge Gary explained 
to his foreign guests the procedure which had been 
deemed permissible in the United States. Particularly 
noteworthy in the following extract is the distinction 
between actual competition and potential competition, 
or leaving oneself free to compete: 


On account of the laws of this country we have to work 
with the greatest care. We have to be very particular what 
we say and what we do. We cannot enter into contracts 
with each other which tend to restrict trade: we cannot 
lawfully enter into a contract to maintain prices, to divid 
territory, to restrict output, or in any way to restrain gen- 
eral trade; but, as I said at the meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, quoting the Attorney General, it is 
just as well settled in this country that under the law we 
are not compelled to compete, if we only leave ourselves free 
to eompete. If we enter into no arrangement which re- 
stricts us from entering into competition, if we so desire, 
we are within the law, and, therefore, if by coming together 
and divulging our business, by making statements of exactly 
what we are doing and what our prices are, saying one for 
himself only what he proposes to do, in other words, dis- 
closing our methods and our conditions and our prices, so 
that every one is thoroughly acquainted with the business 
of others, and, therefore, as a matter of fair and friendly 
competition, maintains his prices and keeps within his proper 
domain and treats his neighbor as his neighbor ought to be 
treated, we are not violating any principle of law. 

Since 1907, following the great panic, we have in a large 
measure at least worked together; we have secured as a rule 
the maintenance of fair prices; we have kept within our own 
particular bailiwicks; we have avoided injuring our neigh- 
bors who are in competition with us; we have helped one 
another almost daily and have secured and maintained con- 
ditions that are very much better than they were during the 
times many years ago when, regardless of’ public sentiment, 
contracts were actually made, though not kept, to establish 
and maintain prices. We have a committee which we eal] 
the Committee on Improvement in Methods; that is more 
or less general and very comprehensive; but it is an ad- 
visory committee. It is a committee to whom any one ma) 
apply at any time for information and advice; a committee 
without any power except a moral power; a committee which 
may advise and which advice the one who receives it may 
follow or reject as he sees fit. The result is that any on 
at any time believing his neighbor is not conducting his 
business as it ought to be conducted in any respect, may £ 
before that committee and ask for information and advise 
concerning that particuiar business. The committee ma) 
take up the subject matter with the one whose methods are 
complained of, and, after obtaining all the facts, advise that 
individual what ought to be done. The individual may follow 
the advice or not; he is under no obligation to follow it, bat 
frequently, if not generally, the result is that he is dispose! 
to adopt the recommendation of the committee. 


Illustrating the ‘practical working of the America® 
plan, the speaker gave this incident: 


A gentleman to-day appealed to the fairness of the pres 
dent of our corporation in regard to the methods of doin 
business in a certain locality, stating the facts and giving 
his reasons for believing that it was not. quite neighborly. 
Our president said that he was unacquainted with the a. 
but he would ascertain them immediately, and, if — 
statement had been made, his disposition would be ft 
vise a change in that particular locality, and I have 2° 
shadow of doubt the error committed thete will be co 
immediately. There is no obligation to do it, except 4 _ 
obligation; a disposition to carry into practical effect pest 
I have said in this friendly co-operation which Lag It 
one company benefits another company it benefits itself. 


means that one company cannot succeed permanently the 
disadvantage of another. 


; Acs t 
Judged by the expressions of the visitors from Gres 
Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and Austria, ™ ‘ 
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Chairman Gary’s proposal of an interna- 
and steel association on, the lines of the 
Amer [ron and Steel Institute, such an organiza- 
. fair way to be realized. Naturally the 25 
ast October came with no authority to act 
They came to hear and promised to go 
At the Railroad Club meeting, as 
jings just published reports it, no discordant 
; sounded and each of the foreign representa- 
tives promised to commend international co-operation 
| manufacturers of his own country. The 
indeed, took even more definite shape than 

this, the following resolution being passed: 


report. 


\ view to forming an international association to 
exte sting friendly relations: between steel producers 
hroug t the world, and to provide for conferences in re- 

matters in which they are all interested, it is 
nded by the gentlemen here assembled that a com- 
formed by the producers of the different countries 
sider the subject and report to a meeting to be held 
in Envope in 1911. The committee shall be made up of 
representatives of the different countries to be appointed 
from nominations made by them respectively. The objects 
(ined are not intended to conflict with the province 
of existing iron and steel institutes or technical societies 
rganized. 
‘committees thus provided for have been ap- 
pointe in the respective countries, it is understood, 
now co-operating, with a view to the more 
definite action which it is expected will be taken at 
Brussels in June. On the practical outcome of the 
movement, time will be needed to give light. Some of 
the international arrangements already in existence in 
the steel trade—particularly that relating to rails—are 
matters of common knowledge. The international 
trade in structural steel has been conducted with some 
measure of co-operation, and so far as its European 
side is concerned is chiefly in the hands of two associa- 
tions. As efforts are made to regulate conditions in 
ert ther lines where the concerns are of smaller 
caliber and more numerous, difficulties will naturally 
ease. In pipe and wire there is a measure of co- 
operation now, but comparatively little in plates, sheets 

Naturally international co-operation involves many 
heulties growing out of international rivalries, that 

ten stronger than the inducement of larger 
uniary returns. But there is no quéstion of the 
growing unwillingness of steel manufacturers in_ all 
countries to make sacrifice sales in outer markets for 
sake of setting a hot pace for, their foreign com- 
petitors. Moreover, the anomaly of the lowest prices 

t steel being constantly made in Countries which do 
duce it will hardly, be tolerated indefinitely. 


The Copenhagen Polytechnic Plan 

he Polyteknisk Loereaustalt, the great engineer- 
'g school of Copenhagen, has established a practice in 
‘s course—which should have strong advocates among 
American educators—of compelling a protracted period 

‘ual industrial training. in connection .with, the 
‘gular curriculum. “The course is four ahd one-half 
years. At the expiration of the first, two years, the 
‘tudent must pass an examination and thesis test and 
‘en serve at least two years in some practical work 
‘1s in keeping with the department of which he 
student. At the end of the period he returns to 
© school and takes the final two and one-half years. 
mplaint, has always been made that the average 
staluate of an engineering school requires several 


whict 
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years of training in his employer’s service until he be- 
comes of real value. It may be argued that a young 
man would do as well by taking two years of practical 
work after graduation as two years in the middle of 
the course, but this is not accepted as correct. A scien- 
tific course must be largely theoretical and a great han- 
dicap to the majority of students is that they do not 
realize what they really need to get out of the school. 
The young man taking the course has probably never 
rubbed up against the practical application of engineer- 
ing except in a superficial way. A certain time in an 
industrial atmosphere, before the course begins, or 
under the Copenhagen system, gives the student an 
entirely different viewpoint during his theoretical work. 
An objective, more or less pronounced, has been cre- 
ated for him. 


British Insurance Against Unemployment 


Radical labor legislation abroad must always be re- 
garded with something like apprehension in America, 
because established customs of other countries con- 
trive to find their way here, often being intensified and 
made more obnoxious to employers by our legislative 
bodies. The British Parliament appears to be on the 
eve of passing a bill providing compulsory insurance 
against unemployment, which shall be paid for by the 
employer, the employee and the state, in some propor- 
tion not yet determined. The proposed insurance will 
be by trades, and the experimental bill, following a 
British custom, will confine its operation to a limited 
number of employments, including works of construc- 
tion, engineering, machine and tool making, and ship 
and boat building; comprising a total employment of 
upward of 2,500,000 adult males. 

The law will not act to help the habitually idle 
workman. It is not intended for him, but for those 
who are industrious. To review the measure briefly, 
before a man can receive insurance benefits he must 
have contributed a few cents a week for about eight 
months, When out of employment he will receive noth- 
ing for the first week; if employment is not secured, 
his benefit will be $1.92 a week for 15 weeks, or longer 
if the weekly benefit is smaller, but in no case for more 
than 20 weeks. With each succeeding application for 
insurance benefits he must have contributed to, the fund 
for a longer period. If work is secured for him (and 
this will be looked after with system) he must accept it 
or furnish a good reason for a declination, and with 
work his insurance ceases. 

The experiment, if carried out, will be watched with 
keen interest in all industrial countries. It savors less 
of paternalism than many such measures. But there 
will be skeptics until comprehensive public benefits will 
have established the real value of this new scheme of 
insurance. 


Specialized Seeking for New Customers 


A factor in the selling system of industrial works 
which is coming to be recognized as yielding large 
returns is the systematic and constant. search for pos- 
sible new customers. A few yery large companies em- 
ploy special men. for this. purpose—free lances who 
have nothing to sell and nothing to buy, but who must 
constantly be keenly alert for new outlets for the com- 


pany’s products, The reports of such a man, go to the 
sales department and are acted upon quickly and ener- 
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getically. The results achieved are said to be well 
worth the cost of the department. 

Salesmen are supposed to do just this work, but of 
course much of their time is occupied in taking care 
of known buyers. The salesmen’s efficiency in the 
search for the unknown varies greatly. Most of them 
need stimulation in this respect. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a good salesman is developed from the encour- 
agement given by an employer to some young man on 
his force who is seen to have the requisite qualities 
for taking the initiative in hunting up new customers. 
An instance of this kind is recalled in which a young 
man who had been schooled in the details of the -busi- 
ness was turned loose with instructions to work up new 
trade and to avoid calling upon those who were regu- 
lar customers. Of course, his familiarity with the 
products handled by his employers enabled him to select 
consumers in possible need of just such merchandise. 
His work was done with sych enthusiasm, feeling the 
responsibility imposed upon him of establishing a rep- 
utation for himself, that it was not long until he had 
developed much more trade than had been thought 
possible. It was found that quite important consumers 
within easy reach of the establishment had never been 
cultivated with a view to securing their trade. It is 
needless to say that the young man speedily developed 
into one of the most important members of the selling 
force. 

It must be admitted that the supplementary investi- 
gations in pursuit of new business are much more 
thoroughly done if made a specialized task. Smaller 
houses could not afford to maintain men for the one 
purpose alone, but there are few selling forces that 
would fail to improve in efficiency if the search for 
new customers and new purposes for the product and 
possibilities for new products was carried on with 
more system. During dull times the work should be 
pursued relentlessly. In known cases almost unbeliev- 
able results have followed organized effort in this di- 


rection. 
+> - 


Correspondence 


Legislation and a Lower Cost of Living 


To the Editor: The people have been educated to the 
point of believing that all the ills, misfortunes and sor- 
rows of life and the failure to get what they want are 
caused by the party in power, and that conditions would 
be reversed if they put in power the party that was out. 
A great hue and cry went up in the last campaign con- 
cerning the failure of the party in power to revise the 
tariff downward. It was charged also that the trusts 
were robbing us of our liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; that the high cost of living was due to the above 
alleged causes. In the dust and turmoil of political bat- 
tle it was overlooked that we now have the best tariff 
we ever had, and the lowest on a general average, and it 
was forgotten that trusts rob us no more than every one 
and anybody will, when an opportunity offers. 

However untrue and unjust the charges against the 
tariff ard the trusts, there is no denying that the cost of 
living is high. ‘The serious question.is, What makes it so, 
and what is the remedy? We have had a lower cost of 
living under a higher tariff, and robbers under one guise 
or another we always have had with us—and always will. 
But wages were never so high as they are now. and with 
coal: miners, bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers. railroad 
employees and all other classes of labor getting the 
highest wages and the hest conditions ever known in this 
country, or any other, the cost of living cannot be low. 
High wages and low cost of living do not go hand in 


‘crease of wages (higher costs), and helps enfor 


hand. They are incompatible. This is so plaiy y propo 
sition as to require no elucidation. It is self-eviqe,, 
The fact is that the high cost of living is « 
wages, shorter hours, less efficiency, reduced 
per man and per dollar, and other causes er than 
that high wages are due to the high cost of y. The 
people and the politicians are responsible 
conditions. Public sentiment as expressed 
scarcely an exception in favor of demands for 


e to high 
1Uction 


an in. 


rce the 
demands, forgetting for the moment who ultimately has 


to pay the bills. The politicians advocate anything tha 
will secure votes, however pernicious, unsafe and yp. 
sound, contrary to the economic principles of existence, 
dangerous to the perpetuity of the republic and in cop. 
flict with the fundamental laws of the Creator. 

Besides, we have too many nonproducers, too mapy 
middlemen, who extract high toll from both employer 
and employee, and whose support comes from the earp. 
ings of labor and capital. They produce nothing, cop. 
tribute nothing to the general welfare, and are heavy 
burdens on society. In every city, village and community 
there are 10 tradesmen, where one would be sufficient: 
there are 10 men living by hook and crook, when one 
would be superfluous. On account of the smal! volume 
of business and large proportionate expenses, the 
numerable retail merchants have got to get excessive 
profits in order to exist. But this is aside the main 
question, although it adds materially to the cost of }iy- 
ing. 

For “the high cost of living” there is a remedy as 
simple as the cause. With free trade will come a redue- 
tion of wages corresponding to those of other countries, 
which will turn the tide of labor back to the land and re 
lieve the congested centers. This condition will cause a 
larger and cheaper production of the necessities of life. 
There will be more abundant and cheaper labor for the 
farmer, and consequently more plentiful and less costly 
food supplies. The fewer railroad and industrial en- 
ployees will have less money to buy with. Thus, step by 
step, will the high cost of living be cured. 

Putting grains, meats, animals, vegetables. fruits, 
wool, woolen and cotton goods on the free list will be 
extremely’ helpful in securing lower prices for these 
articles, as they are highly protected now; and the agti- 
culturist will be glad to contribute his share to the gen- 
eral welfare, for he is fair and honest and believes in 
doing to himself what he would have done to others. 

But after all has been said about ways and means of 
getting prices down, the question remains: Are we really 
to have a lower cost of living? Can we afford to pay the 
price of the remedy for “ the high cost of living?” When 
the end comes, it will be found that a protective tariff is 
first of all for the protection of the American working 
man. AN OHIO MANUFACTURER 
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Sand Blast Pressures 


To the Editor: The following, we believe, gives the 
correct comparison between the high and low pressure 
type of sand blast machine. It is entirely a question of 
economy. Economy of work comes under two heads. 
First, the actual economy of the sand _ blast machi 
itself, the cost of the compressed air used and sand wor! 
out by the machine. And second, the amount.of san‘ 
blast power that can be.conveniently put into the hands 
of one man so as to reduce the wage cost of the oper 
tion. ce 

One pressure of air is not the most economical mt vs 
uses. The grain of sand must deliver a blow of @ for 
properly proportioned to the work that it is expected " 
do. A given horsepower of compressed air will impar 
a certain velocity to a given weight of sand per -_. 
and no more. If this velocity is sufficient, then doul ling 
the velocity of the sand will reduce the factor of econom 
of the machine to 25 per cent. of its former efficients 
for these reasons, At double the velocity each grain of the 
fiving sand will contain four times the enersy « = 
same grain at the lower velocity, and, therefore, m 
total quantity of sand to which it can impart this vel 





y one-quarter that to which it can impart 
ity. As at the lower velocity the sand has 
rey to do the work required of it, with 
it can do no more, and the extra energy 

t is only wasted. 


OTHER SOURCES OF WASTE. 

ore slip, so to speak, between the sand 
ing air at high than at low velocities. And 
ities the comparatively lower pressure air 
nearly its own velocity to the sand than 





* y ‘essure air moving at a greater velocity. 
1 dily be seen when the machine, running 
wil at the lower pressures, say, at about 10 
, = the sand turned on and the pressure rises 
q ‘ 30 per cent., or to 14 to 20 lb. Whereas, when 


is running at about 80 Ib. the rise of pres- 
gre is scarcely perceptible, not over 2 or 3 per cent., 
d is turned on. No other kind of a machine 
med 97 per cent. of its power load when run- 
uld be considered economical. These con- 
ised the low or moderate pressure machine 
sped. A long course of comparative experi- 
verified them before the machines were put 

PT, 
lusions are true of any type of sand blast 
with the flexible hose type are emphasized. 
flexible hose is always a source of loss of power 
ine a grain of sand strikes the soft elastic 
g the hose it loses considerable of its velocity, 
ust be again imparted to it or it will finally come 
to rest and clog up the tube. For this reason the larger 
liameter of the hose and the less the velocity of the 
mixed stream of sand and air passing through it, the 


less is this loss because the greater the ratio of cross sec- 
tion to wall area, and therefore the fewer the impacts 
e sand grains with the walls, and also, owing to the 

low velocity, the less is the loss at each such impact. 
As an illustration: Our No. 6 machine has a_ hose 


2l, ternal diameter. Through this hose 180 cu. ft. 
f fi r compressed to 14 lb. passes per minute, When 
the sand is turned on this air carries with it about 35 Ib. 
er minute, and the pressure rises in discharging 

umount to about 20 lb. This mixed stream is 
discliirged through a 4-in. nozzle. In comparison with 
th uote from the catalogue of a high-pressure ma- 
hose *4 in, in diameter carries an unspecified 
iir at SO lb., and discharges it through a noz- 
I i. in diameter.. The increase of pressure when 

< sind would be practically imperceptible, and the 
ried could not possibly be more than 6 or 8 Ib. 

ule, probably much less. This is forced through a 

tube of only 0.09 the area of our hose with, it is easy to 
{ a loss of velocity and wear on the tube from 

| that the machine will not work at all if the pres- 

* is reduced very much below the specified 80 Ib. 
i discharged the sand has not to exceed an efficiency, 
Yeight tor weight, of more than one and one-fourth to 
‘and one-half that of an equal weight of sand 

‘ced from our machine, or a net cleaning power of 
' host One-third that of our machine at thé same cost 
‘air and a greatly inereased cost for sand and hose, 
‘he higher pressure wears out much more rapidly, 
| Wage cost, if in each case one man handles one 


‘liree times that called for by our machine. In- 
ices, air, sand and hose, this type of machine 
carly or quite six times as much per square 

ing ordinary castings, forgings, &c., as our 


\ 


ENERGY WASTED MOVING AIR. 


onomy of the high pressure and medium pres- 
les may be compared in another way, which 
the inherent waste of the former class. The 
reed at a considerable velocity from the noz- 
ier Class of machine is itself of, considerable 
‘., about 1-13 Ib. for each cubic foot of free 
“3 < the machine discharging 180 cu. ft. of free 
» . Jinute, this air will weigh about 14 Ib., and fs 
: “1 at practically the same velocity as the sand 
: it is mixed. The force necessary to give 

the air is in itself without effect in sand 
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blasting. Only the force which is imparted to the sand 
is useful. Evidently, therefore, a machine which dis- 
charges a mixture of 14 Ib. of air and 30 lb. of sand per 
minute utilizes somewhat over 70 per cent. of the total 
force put into it in giving useful velocity to the sand it 
discharges, and wastes only somewhat less than 30 per 
cent. in incidentally imparting velocity to the air that 
is discharged along with it. Whereas, a machine that 
discharges the same weight of free air per minute at 
the higher pressure mixed with only 6 to 8 lb. of sand 
at a maximum, utilizes only 30 to 35 per cent. of the 
force in usefully throwing sand, and wastes some 65 
to 70 per cent. of its force in uselessly throwing air at 
the same velocity. This is to say nothing of the fact 
mentioned above that at the higher pressures the sand 
does not so nearly attain the same velocity as the air in 
which it is mixed as it does at a lower pressure. 

Another wasteful point about some of the highpres- 
sure machines is the fact that they use a very short 
nozzle. The higher the pressure and the greater the 
velocity sought to be imparted to the sand, the longer 
should be the nozzle through which the mixture passes, 
so that the air will have a longer time to act on the 
sand. The reason that this is not done is that at the 
higher velocities the wear of the flying sand is so de- 
structive to the nozzles as to be more expensive, and, 
therefore, recourse is had to a short nozzle, thereby de- 
liberately sacrificing economy and efficiency of action to 
secure a Jonger life to this part of the machine. 

THE MINIMUM DESIRABLE PRESSURE. 

One other point in regard to the proportioning of the 
velocity to the work to be done. One might readily 
imagine from the above reasoning that a still lower pres- 
sure would be still more economical. In general this is 
so, and for work like the depolishing of glass, where the 
removal of any of the substance is not desired, but only 
the roughening of the surface, where the effect will be 
produced at a very low velocity, it is most economical to 
use air pressures as low as about 1 lb. The reason being 
that at that pressure each grain of sand completes the 
work by striking the surface, and the same surface does 
not require another blow from another grain of sand. 
The same with cleaning of castings and forgings. At 10 
to 20 Ib. pressure, depending upon the nature of the sand 
or scale to be removed, each grain of sand cuts down to 
the clean metal, and the same spot does not require an- 
other blow to complete the work. If the blow were 
weaker, too weak to finish the work at each impact, so 
that a second and third blow were required to complete it, 


then the process, would be Jess.economical than when it 
is finished at one, blow. Even this would not be so waste- 
ful as making each blow several times as hard as is nec- 
essary to clean down to the metal each time it is struck. 
If this is done a great proportion of the force of the blows 


would be wasted on the, clean metal beneath the sand and 


scale which you want to get rid of, instead of being prac- 
tically all expended in removing the sand or scale which 
it is desired to remove. To put the comparison in a word, 
the use of the high pressure machives for this purpose is 
much like a proposition to use a heavy long-stroke pneu- 
matic riveting hannner; in place of a light, quick short- 
stroke hammer. for work suitable for the latter. 
TILGHMAN-BROOKSBANK SAND BLAST COMPANY. 
PHIPADELPHIA, Pa,, January 25, 1911. 
—_——_>-o 

The Detroit & Cleveland: Navigation Company has 
accepted the bid of the Detroit Shipbuilding Company 
for the construction of a new steel passenger steamer to 
be called the, City of Detroit, which will be the largest 
passenger steamer on the Great Lakes. The length over 
all wil}-be 470 ft; molded breadth, 55 ft.; breadth over 
guards, 93 ft.: molded depth, 22 ft.; steel construction 
throughout; approximate tost, $1,500,000. Elevator serv- 
ice will be provided. The new boat will be ready early 
in 1912, and will be placed on the Buffalo run. 


: 


The Public Service Commission has ordered the elim- 
ination of three grade crossings of the Erie Railroad 
Company in Jamestown, N. Y., requiring three steel 
bridges. 
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Pig Iron Production 





A Slight Falling Off in January 





More Furnaces Active February 1 and Output 
Increasing 





The January pig iron statistics show that the total 
prodaction of coke and anthracite iron last month was 
1,759,326 gross tons, as against 1,777,817 tons in Decem- 
ber. A good many furnaces which were banked on Jan- 
uary 1 were started up soon after, and these together 
with furnaces which resumed last month after repairs 
made a total of 206 active on February 1, an increase 
of 17 in the month. The daily capacity active February 
1 was 59,568 tons, or 2800 tons more than the daily aver- 
age production in January. Production to-day is, there- 
fore, at the rate of about 22,000,000 tons a year, includ- 
ing charcoal iron, while under the general banking of 
furnaces in the holiday time it fell to 19,700,000 tons. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months, beginning with January. 1910, is as 
follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months.—Gross Tons. 


Stee! = y ks. Merchant. Total. 
eemmete. 2000... 6ab sa sx- eke 57,2 26,948 84,148 
NE na ceo as. aio, bla & i ge 57876 27,740 85,616 
BE ha ou a eles 40s sco ees ee 28,346 84,459 
SS AEPSAP SE Pt ee eee ae 55,663 27,129 82,792 
Ee 24,867 77,102 
CNS a vad hy adobe web ceed 51,637 23.879 75,516 
i ata EOS a nce aw 5g tee Wd wl 47,183 22,122 69,305 
ee ae cS on w wink walt 46,534 21,429 67,963 
aids oho habih is «.as0 0 47,007 21, 53¢ 68,542 
rag iig ae chat wh b << 2 45,794 21,726 67,520 
EL esth woth athe tos se 41.427 22,232 63,659 
ES ae ere 35,909 21.440 57.349 
Ss BOERS eos ckadinecs. teen 20,351 56,752 
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January Output by Districts 
The table below gives the production of ce and 
anthracite furnaces in January and the { Months 
preceding : 
Monthly Pig Iron Production.—Gross 17 


No De 
(30 days) (31, damn (30 das) (31 da 





New York.... 148,999 147,894 2,6 142.4; 8) 
New Jersey... 18,773 Mo” 115 18,284 15,437 po 
Lehigh Valley. 63,919 69, 327 62,161 68,5 354 
Schuylkill Val. 60,689 61,673 54,642 = 51.45 se: 
Lower Susque- " 

hanna and 

Lebanon Val. 53,750 54,072 50,370 51,888 
Pittsburgh dis. 505,342 507,508 445,083 397,37 109 BOR 
Shenango Val. 108,114 112,026 82,904 82,70 &2'999 
West. Penn. 115,622 126,098 87,568 81,957 4118 
Md., Va and “a 

Ke ntucky . 68,398 67,926 58,772 59.94 56,424 
Wheeling dis. 74,143 76,581 84,390 74,297 77.715 
Mahoning Val. 201,986 202,667 180,717 162,349 174318 
Central an , 

North. Ohio.. 111,958 117,902 108,599 112,662 127.51 
Hocking Valley, 

Hanging Rock 

and 8.W.Ohio. 27,657 24,029 25,008 29,9 253 
Mich. poy 

Wis.,Col.,Wash. 63,935 72,825 78,927 68.3 oy 
( ‘hicago dis... 259,672 246,504 239,469 197,34 R98 
Alabama .... 148,755 160,077 165,512 154.0 188 
Tenn., Georgia , 

and Texas... 24,563 26,897 24,764 26.961 26.340 

Totals... 2,0: 56,275 2.093, 12 7 1. 909,780 1,777.8 17 1,759,326 


The list « of furnaces blown in between January 1 and 
February 1 (a good many of them after banking through 
the holiday) includes one Swede in the Schuylkill Val- 
ley, three Carrie, one Duquesne, one Lucy and two Eé- 
gar Thomson in the Pittsburgh district, one New Castle 
in the Shenango Valley, one Cambria (net—two in and 
one out) and Rebecca in western Pennsylvania. two 
Mingo and one Bellaire in the Wheeling district. two 
Ohio and Mattie in the Mahoning Valley, one Lorain and 
Upson in northern Ohio. Belfont in the Hanging Rock 
district. Madeline in the Chicago district, one Colorado 
at Pueblo, Missouri at St. Louis, the rebuilt Dayton in 
Tennessee (the other Dayton furnace blowing out). 

Among furnaces blown out last month were one 
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Diagram of Daily Average Production by Months of Coke an@ Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States from January 
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1, 1907, 


to February 1, 1911; Also of Monthly Average Prices of Southern No. 2 Foundry Iron at Cincinnati and Local 
No. 2 Foundry Iron Delivered at Chicago. 





the Pittsburgh district, Dunbar and Nittany 

















\ 
Pennsylvania, one Calumet and one South 
; be Chicago district and Cumberland in Ten- 
Capacity in Blast February 1 and January 1 
wwing table shows the daily capacity of fur- 
st February 1 and January 1. These figures 
rgely on the performance of the furnaces in 
» months: 
acite Furnaces in Blast and Capacity. — Gross 
Tons, 
Total -—F ebruary 1—, -——January 1.—, 
number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of stacks. in blast. perday. inblast. per day. 
: OF 12 3,931 12 4,034 
York roe 3 558 3 568 
\ 7 2 410 2 50z 
\ .23 11 2,110 11 2,062 
S ioe 1 95 1 84 
S Valley...16 7 1,965 6 1,660 
quehanna.. 7 4 705 4 690 
Valley....10 5 712 5 710 
district. . 50 35 14,215 29 11,890 
S lcs «5 1 130 1 134 
Valley...20 9 2,997 8 2,541 
Penn.....27 11 2,990 11 2,763 
\ 2 575 2 530 
\ i 14 8 2,850 5 1,725 
» Valley. ..23 18 6,240 15 5,286 
d North, 22 12 4,244 10 3,45: 
g \ Hang 
Rock and 8. 
AIO... «cee 15 8 1,120 7 910 
nd Indiana. .32 13 5,208 13 5 605 
Sniegel .. . «sce kan 2 sake b 1 175 
g Wisconsin 
i Minnesota... 10 5 1,058 5 1,104 
Colorado, Missouri and . ais 
Washingt 7 4 1,185 2 708 
\ rs . 2 S 906 s 893 
Kentucky isccstead 5 2 340 2 320 
\lah@ma, <-> «webeeal 46 17 4,134 17 4,094 
ind Georgia. .20 8 890 9 904 
ey 415 206 59.568 189 53,347 
Production of Steel Companies 
Returns from all plants of the United States Steel 


Corporation and the various independent steel compa- 
ies show the following totals of product month by 
Only steel-making iron is included in these fig- 
ether with ferromanganese, spiegeleisen and 
silicon. These last, while stated separately, are 
<0 included in the columns of.* total production.” 
‘yoduction of Steel Companies.—Gross Tons. 


Spiegeleisen and 
-Pig.—Total production._—~ ferromanganese. 


190%. 1910. 1911. 1910. 1911. 

1,117,823 1,778,201 1,128,448 19,538 8,360 

I 1,043, 263-1320. 558 5 14. 1 a a 
\i 1,140,653 ‘¥,789,212 ....4.:. 25.591 
\ 1 093,092 5060. G08 —5-4-4-+-4-04-~ 22,304 
M 1,256,448 2,619,283 ......4. 26,529 
1345 5,527 71,549.412 -- ss ty 27,680 
1,508,762 #1.462,489 |..5.}.:. 22,924 
\ 1,591,991) 1.442572 oS es 25,756 
s 1,660,839 1,410,221) ....4.;5. 15,151 
Vet 1,769,094 1,419,624 ....,.5. 8,500 
N t . .1,689,994 1,242,804. ....,.,5. 9,032 
I ...17768,799 TLS, 1T4 3. .} 4. 12,178 


Graphic Chart of Pig Iron Production and Prices 


lle fuctuations im pig iron. production from Janu- 
1007, to the present time are shown in the accom, 
ving chart. The figures represented by the heavy 
' those of daily averagé production, by months, 
and anthratite iron, “The two other curves on 
‘le chart represent monthly average prices of Southern 
\o. 2 foundry pig iten at Cincinnati and of, lecal No. 2 
iron deliyered at Chicago, They are based on 
veekly market quotations of The Iron Age. The 

cis of figures are as follows: 
aye Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig. Iron in 
lnited States by Months Since’ January 1, 1907,—Grors 


i997. 1908. 1909, 1910. 1924. 
ivarecay 71,149 33,718 57,975 84,148 56,752 


Pe . lo dae 73.0388 37,163 60,976 85,616 ..... 
eerCh |. hed ae -71,821 39,619 59,232 ABO. wae 
. is b 6 dw asa 73,385 38.2 9 57,96 > a 
“ne i. be dagen 74,048 37,603 60,75 Petes tes 
me... cho dane 74,486 364, 444 65 MEM is ote ole 
Snon cg ttt tgesegewe ale oi east Pind Paes ae ae 
Seote COIN eso —tesgor tear 2S 
Nemes TTT OO BBs saat Ga'659 212 


fee 39,815 56,158 ° 57,3490 se. os 
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Monthly Average Prices in Dollars of Southern No. 2 Foundry 


Iron at Cincinnati and Local No. 


Since January, 1907. 


2 Foundry at Chicago 


7—1907.—, ——1908.——, ——1909.—. -——_1910.—, 





Sou. Loc. Sou. Loc. Sou. Loc. Sou. Loc. 
No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 No.2 

Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi. Cin. Chi, Cin. Chi. 
res: 26.00 25.85 16.15 18.45 16.25 17.35 17.25 19.00 
Feb. ......26.00 25.85 15.75 18.16 16.13 16.75 17.06 19.00 
March ....26.00 26.10 15.50 17.85 15.05 16.50 16.30 18,30 
Bee oi So 25.06 26.35 15.20 17.78 14.25 16.50 15.37 17.50 
May ......24.25 26.85 14.75 17.63 14.50 16.50 15.00 17.06 
June ......24.10 26.60 15.25 17.73 14.70 16.50 14.85 16.75 
July ......23.85 25.55 15.00 17.55 15.75 17.00 14.75 16.56 
Aug. ......23.00 24.85 15.25 17.35 16.88 17.13 14.31 16.50 
Sept. .....21.50 24.10 15.65 17.05 17.35 18.70 14.25 16.40 
Oct. ......20.95 22.45 15,75 16.85 17.88 19.00 14.25 16.06 
Nov. ......19.50 20.66 16.00 17.10 17.75 19.00 14.25 16.00 
Dec. ......17.00 18.80 16.25 17.35 17. - a 14.25 16.00 
Jan., 1911.14.25 15.50 cee . tanto Fa 

The Record of  Poedioctiiah 
Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in the United States 
by Months Since January 1, 1907.—Gross Tons. 

1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
January ....... 2,205,607 1,045,250 1,797,560 2,608,605 
February ...... 2 04, 068 1,077,740 1,707,340 2,397,254 
March ....:... Smee 1,228,204 1,832,194 2,617,949 
April 1,149,602 1,738,877 2,483,763 
May 1,165,688 1,883,330 2,390,180 
June 1,092,131 1,930,866 2,265,478 
July 1,218, 129 =©2,103,4381 2,148,442 
BURORE cece «je 1,359,831 2,248,930 2,106,847 
September ..... 2'183, 487 1,418,998 2,385,206 2,056,275 
October ....... 2,336,972 1,567,198 2,599,541 2,093,121 
November ..... 1.828/125 1,577,854 2,547,508 1,909,780 
December ..... 1,234,279 1,740,912 2,635,680 1,777,817 
Pear, -JOR1.... Ie: * hana dea: axes peste es 

——— wom 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has closed a contract with the Universal Portland 
Cement Company for motors to operate its No. 6 plant 
at Buffington, Ind. The motors will be of the MS mill 
type, having characteristics specially suitable for ce- 
ment mill work, and will operate on a 3-phase, 25-cycle, 
440-volt circuit. The sizes range from 5 hp. to 200 hp., 
and the aggregate capacity is 11,500 hp. This will be 
the largest cement plant in the United States, having a 
daily capacity of approximately 12,000 barrels, and will 
be electrically operated throughout, the various drives 
being of the latest development for cement mill work.. 


Plans have been formulated and contracts signed for 
a complete reorganization of the E. R. Thomas Motor 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., in the interest of the creditors. 
A new corporation will be formed, capitalized at $2,000,- 
000, which will take over the plant and business. The 
creditors will receive 20 per cent. of their claims in 
cash, and the remainder in notes bearing interest and 
maturing not later than August 1, 1912. Mr. Thomas 
is to receive a satisfactory settlement for his interests 
and will remain in the reorganized company. 


The Electrical Alloy Company; Morristown, N. J., is 
putting on the market a new alloy which the’ company 
calls its Grade C. It is a pure ni¢kel and copper alloy, 
of noncorrosive material, having a resistance of .164 
ohms per mil. ft., which does not’ become brittle with, re- 
peated heating and cooling. The new alloy is designed to 
replace 18 per cent. German silyer. The company is also 
placing on the market its new high grade phosphor bronze 
armature bending wire, manufactured from an imported 
iilloy. 





The American Institute of’ Mining Engineers will hold 
its one-hundredth meeting June 6, 1911, at Glen Summit 
Springs, near Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The Institute was or- 
ganized at Wilkes-Barre in May, 1871; thus the one 
hundredth meeting comes i its fortieth year. The an- 
nual business meeting of the Institute will be held at its 
office, 29° West Thirty-ninth street, New York, Tuesday, 
February 21, at 11-a.m. ; 


oS 


All the six furnaees of the Ohio group of the Carne- 
gie Steel Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, were in blast 
February 1, one having’ been blown in- eee 9, and 
another January 26. “Me Y 





_Thtee of. the five furnaces of the National Tube Com- 
pany, Lorain, Ohio, were in blast February 1, one having 
been RPA ‘in Jariuary — 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous, 
Feh. 8, Feb. 1, Jan. 11, Feb. 9, 


PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1911. 1911. 1911. 1910. 
Foundry No. 2. standard, Phila- 
BONES. sake dbl coda owe ks os $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $18.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 
BRS” ..os «nese tad akon 14.25 14.25 14.25 17.25 
Foundry No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 11.00 11.00 11.00 14.60 


Foundry No. 2, local, Chicago... 15.50 15.50 15.50 19.00 
Basic, delivered, eastern Pa.... 14.50 14.25 14.75 18.50 


Basic, Valley furnmace.......... 13.75 3.25 13.25 16.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 15.90 15.90 15.90 19.65 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.15 14.15 14.15 17.15 


Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 17.50 17.50 18.00 19.50 
BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 
Bessemer’ billets, Pittsburgh.... 23.00 23.00 23.00 27.50 


Forging billets, Pittsburgh...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 32.00 
Open hearth billets, Philadelphia 25.40 25.40 25.40 30.60 


Wire rods, Pittsburgh......... 29.00 °8.00 28.00 33.00 


OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton : 


Iron rails, Chicago... .«...s6-00. 14.50 14.50 14.50 19.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia........ 17.00 17.00 17.00 20.00 
Car wheels, Chicago........... 13.00 13.00 13.00 18.00 
Car wheels, Philadelphia....... 13.00 13.00 13.00 16.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Pittsburgh.. 13.75 13.50 13.50 17.50 
Heavy steel scrap, Chicago..... 11.50 11.50 11.50 15.50 
Heavy steel scrap. Philadelphia. 18.00 12.50 12.50 16.50 


FINISHED TRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
3essemer steel rails, heavy, at 

Se, nie 4.5 wie th oA eae 4 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
tefined iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.29 1.30 1.32% 1.60 
Common iron bars, Chicago.... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 
Common iron bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.70 
Steel bars, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Tank plates, tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.71 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 
Beams, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Beams, Pittsburgh....:........ 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Angles, tidewater, New York... 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.66 
Aneies, Pitteburei: .. 656.6. .% 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
Skelp, grooved steel, Pittsburgh. 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.50 
Skelp, sheared steel, Pittsburgh. 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.60 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.40 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh*....... 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.85 
Cat nails, Pittepuree..:....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.80 
Barb wire, galv., Pittsburgh*... 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.15 
METALS, Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake copper, New York........ 12.75 2.75 12.75 13.75 
Electrolytic copper, New York... 12.371612.8714212.50 13.50 
Spelter, New York...........«+ 5.50 5.55 5.55 6.12% 
Te eee 5.30 5.40 5.40 5.87% 
SS are 4.45 4.50 4.50 4.70 
OS ge ee ee 4.30 4.32 B85 4.55 
es NN sls 2 bealg dn 00> 50.12% 42.75 40.25 32.60 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 7.75 7.75 8.00 8.25 


Tin plate, 100-lb. box, New York 83.94 $3.84 $3.84 $3.84 


. These prices are for largest lots to jobbers, 





Prices of Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
New York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.: Boston, 18c.: Buffalo, 
llc.: Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.: Indianapolis, 17c. : 
Chicago, 18¢e.; St. Paul, 32c.; St. Louis, 22%4c.: New Or- 
leans, 30c.: Birmingham, Ala., 45c. Rates to the Pacific 
Coast are 80c. on plates, structural shapes and sheets, No. 
11 and heavier: 85c. on sheets, Nos. 12 to 16: 95c. on sheets, 
No. 16 and lighter; 65c. on wrought boiler tubes. 


Structural Material.—I-beams and channels, 3 to 15 
in.. inclusive, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net: I-beams over 15 in., 1.50c. 
to 1.55c., net: H-beams over 8 in., 1.55c. to 1.60c.: angles, 


83 to 6 in., inclusive, 4 in. and up, 1.40c. to 1.45c., net: 
angles over 6 in., 1.50c. to 1.55¢c., net: angles, 3 in.. on one 
or both legs, less than 4 in. thick, 1.45c., plus full extras 
as per steel bar card, effective September 1, 1909; tees, 3 in. 
and up, 1.45c., net; zees, 3 in. and up, 1.40¢. to 1.45¢., net; 
angles, channels and tees, under 3 in., 1.45¢., base, plus full 


extras as per steel bar card of September 1, 1909 : 
beams and bulb angles, 1.70c. to 1.75¢., net; hand pai) sn, 
2.50c.; checkered and corrugated plates, 2.50c., — 

Plates.—Tank plates, 44 in. thick, 644 in. 100 is 
wide, 1.40c. to 1.45c., base. Following are stipulations ym. 
scribed by manufacturers, with extras to be we 


price (per pound) of plates: 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conforming nufactne 
ers’ standard specifications for structural steel dated Pi ont 
1903, or equivalent, 4-in. thick and over on thinnest edgy; 
wide and under, down to but not including 6 in. wid ane 

Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 |b. pep 
foot are considered 4-in. plates. Plates over 72 i; 
be ordered 4-in, thick on edge, or not less than 11 
foot, to take base price. Plates over 72 in. wid 
than 11 Ib. per square foot down to the weight of 
the price of 3-16-in. 

Allowable overweight, whether plates are ordered to gaye 
weight, to be governed by the standard specifications of the 
sociation of American Steel Manufacturers, 

Gauges under 4-in. to and including 3-16-in 

Serer eee | ee 80,10 

Gauges under 5-16-in. to and including No. 8 

Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9... 

Gauges under No. 9 to and including No. 10... 

Gauges under No, 10 to and including No, 12 








Sketches (including all straight taper plates), 3 { 

and over in length Sia «Sie pinta te See ale oh a () 
Complete circles, 3 ft. in diameter and over. a 
potter Gnd Gamage Heel... . . kscacseedcresin. 1 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel. . 
PETES NN Wy a 6 05 0 ee Slee oe RR A 
Marine et6el,.....«eiisiecrhvebites 4 oWeises.. { 
Locomotive firebox weed). . i000". fic ck cee. ; 0) 
Widths over 100 in. up to 110 in., inclusive... 
Widths over 110 in. up to 115 in., inclusive. . 10 
Widths over 115 in. up to 120 in., inclusive. . 15 
Widths over 120 in. up to 125 in., inclusive... 95 
Widths over 125 in. up to 130 in., inclusive..... 50 
WiGERe OVER BBW: it 6 i 6.5 iv widls cain «OREN bio an 1,00 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 3 ft. to 2 

ft., inclusive 95 


Cutting to lengths or diameters under 2 ft. to 1 
ee Perr eh rae ee oe eee . 60 
Cutting to lengths or diameters under 1 ft........ 1.55 
No charge for cutting rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and 
over. F 
TERMS.—Net cash 30 days. 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mili shipments on sheets in 
carload and larger lots, on which jobbers charge the 
usual discounts for small lots from store, are as follows: 
Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, U. S. standard gauge, 
1.55¢c.: Nos. 9 and 10, 1.65c.: Nos. 11 and 12. 1.70c.: Nos 
13 and 14, 1.75c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.85¢. One pass, coll 
rolled, box annealed sheets, Nos. 10 to 12, 1.85c: Nos. 13 and 
14, 1.90c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.95¢c.: Nos. 17 to 21, 2c.: Nos. 
22, 28 and 24, 2.05c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 2.10c.: No. 97, 2 15e.: 
No. 28, 2.20c.; No. 29, 2.25c.: No. 80, 2 Bie, Three pass 
cold roll sheets, box annealed, are as follows: Nos. 15 ‘a 
16, 2.05¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.10c.: Nos. 22 to 24, 2.15:.; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.20c.: No. 27, 2.25c.: No. 28, 2.30c.; No 
29, 2.35¢c.; No. 30, 2.45¢e. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 10 and 
11, black sheet gauge, 2.20c.; Nos. 12, 13 and 14, 2.30c. 
Nos. 15, 18 and 17, 2.45¢.; Nos. 18 to 22, 2.60c.; Nos. 9 
and 24, 2.70c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.90c.: No. 27, 3.05c.; No. 
28, 3.20¢. : No. 29, 3.30c.; No. 30, 3.50c. Painted roofing 
sheets, No. 28 ,$1.55 per square. Galvanized sheets, 
28, $2.75 per square for 2%4-in. corrugations. All abo. 
prices are f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days net, or 2 per 
cent. cash discount 10 days from date of invoice. 

Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ carload 


discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on wrought pipe, i2 
effect from October 1: 


Butt Weld, 


—-Steel.—, -—Iron.— 
Black. Galy. Black. Galv 
ai Bika My Mc cicia a na bron ae ee %2 58 68 od 
of aagepen prints eit sen +. 75 «6B 7 59 
Oe Ne Os a xs oye 5 ee Ee ae 79 69 75 be 
me GBs con's cc etncen eee 70 76 66 
Lap Weld = 
a BOgw cha kt bate Saka Tee 76 66 72 be 
TA 60) 20S. se ORS UL 78 68 74 64 
6p 0018 AB ies. 6 canines sone 77 67 Ze SS 
oe eh erage: 75 59 71 vo 
ee Sars) Pee 51% 

Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends, card weights . 
OO | Ss ee eet 69 59 65 aa 
ERS RA ORE tot 74 68 70 = («64 
% to Me _ PE Pe ee 78 72 74 OP 
EB OOO Uh. ob nc cS ois ee eV E oe 79 73 75 69 

L an Wwela, extra strong, plain ends, card weight. _ 
i PR pag ~ Th 69 oes ew 
Pie DUA. sa cn ce teae ete 77 71 73 zs 
eh | ee Oe ea 76 70 72 ov 
7: 400 BAS. cave. Hodes h2s 36a" 69 59 65 ” 
©: tk 22 TS. os 6.5 5 acl bln 64 54 60 50 

3utt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. 
ye OP ee es els she wate 64 58 60 ad 
20 2% tesa 2 aks aid 67 61 63 59 
OD 1 MIDs. cae ssl rd 0 “nt nce hee SHU 69 63 65 

, Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends, card weight. ™ 

ME Muha") o' ate Wns 54 0 a 65 59 61 4 
214 00 & daw Gh ein vk Veloa aaa 67 61 63 4 
4s BoB I ens ccaicitaeantil 66 60 62 we 
T We W.. cere er nee 59 0 s«449 Ss # 


f 


Plugged and Reamed. 
2 in... Butt Weld { Will be sold at two (2) 
| points lower basing (high- 
{er price) than merchant 
or card weight pipe, Butt 
Miss dae Lap Weld Lor Lap Weld as specified. 
discounts are for “card weight; subject to the 
| of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
ts lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 





Boiler Tubes. Discounts on lap welded steel and char- 
er tubes to jobbers in carloads are as follows: 
Steel. Lron. 


5 olen Shiels SMA DO Mate ct pec rerane 49 43 

SH, $b, cle 6M wbiale/kla sc mAb SA cide CRAG 61 43 
juie oer dene ¥ oatawal eaibled.s Ghilees O42 63 48 

sos bid lsd Rb hee QR O a Oband wie etaed ied 69 55 


nd smaller, over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

ind larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 
carloads to destinations east of the Mississippi 
sold at delfvered discounts for carloads lowered by 
lengths 22 ft. and under; longer lengths, f.o.b. 


~ Wire Rods.—Bessemer, open hearth and chain rods, 


‘ 


Steel Rivets.—Structural rivets, % in. and larger, 
M) .e: cone head boiler rivets, % in. and larger, 2c., 
and 11-16 in. take an advance of 15c., and % 
-16 in. take an advance of 50c.; in lengths shorter 
so take an advance’of 50c. Terms are 30 days, 

mill. 





Pittsburgh 


BUILDING, February 8, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—The elimination of a heretofore aggressive 
f basic pig iron, together with the generally improved 
us of business, has brought about a much stronger 
1 in that grade of pig iron, and the market to-day is 
iigher by at least 50c. a ton than the prices of a week ago. 
One furnace interest claims that it was offered $14, at fur- 
for 10,000 tons of basic for forward delivery and 
the business down. A Canton steel maker is in the 
irket for 8000 tons of basic, and will have to pay higher 
prices than a week ago. A meeting of Valley furnacemen is 
1 be held, probably next week, for the purpose of discussing 
question of establishing a single selling agency for basic 
1 in the Pittsburgh district and nearby consuming points. 
The matter was fully discussed a month or more ago, but 
yn was taken at that time. Bessemer and foundry 
quiet, but the whole pig iron market is decidedly 
We quote Bessemer pig iron, $15; malleable Bes- 
$13.75; basic, $13.75; No. 2 foundry, $13.75, and 
ree, $13.25, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate 
Pittsburgh district being 90c, a ton. 
Steel.—lor the first time in some months the Bessemer 
plants of the Carnegie Steel Company at Bellaire, 
Mingo Junction and Youngstown are in full operation this 
Consumers are specifying freely against their con- 
for billets and sheet and tin bars. The steel market 
very firm, with more steel moving from the mills to 
rs than had been the case in some months, We 
Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4 x 4 in. and up to, 
t not including, 10 x 10 in., at $23, base, and sheet and 
bars in 80-ft. lengths, $24, f.0.b. Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
full freight to destination added, We quote 14-in. 
t $24 and forging billets at $28, base, usual extras 
s and carbons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown dis- 
s, freight to destination added. 
Structural Material.—Reports that the Westinghouse 
& Mfg. Company has placed contracts with the 
Bridge Company for foundries Nos. 1 and 2 at 
rd City, Pa., involving about 3000 tons of steel, are 
both concerns, 


(By Mail.) 


mprovement in the iron trade is not based on senti- 
. as in January the rail and billet sales depart- 
the Carnegie Steel Company received orders and 
tions against contracts for 50,000 tons more than 
iber, and February promises to show an increase 
month. Other interests report similar conditions 
trade. The trade is decidedly more optimistic, the 
ik spots being pig iron and coke, in which there has 
overproduction for some months. - 
Wire Rods.—Prices of rods are firmer, and we now 
essemer and open hearth rods at $29,. Pittsburgh, 
in advance of about $1 a tom over previous prices. 
icity for making rods has, however, materially in- 
recently, by reason of the starting up of the new 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, to be followed 
th bythe new mill of the Cambria Steel Company, 
iggregate output of close to 700 tons of rods per 


rerromanganese.—Further weakness is ‘shown, some 
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very low prices having been made in this district in the 
past week or two by a New York importer. Sales of 80 
per cent. foreign have been made as low as $37.50, Balti- 
more, in small lots for prompt shipment. The freight rate 
to Pittsburgh is $1.95 a ton. We note sales of two cars, 
or about 50 tons, fer prompt delivery, at $37.50, Baltimore. 


Ferrosilicon.—The market is fairly strong, and we note 
a sale of- 50 tons of 50 per cent. for forward delivery on 
the basis of about $54.50, Pittsburgh. We quote 50 per 
cent. at $54.50 to $55, Pittsburgh, for delivery within the 
next three or four months. We quote 10 per cent. blast 
furnace silicon at $23; 11 per cent. $24 and 12 per cent. 
$25, f.o.b. cars, Jisco and Ashland furnaces. 


Skelp.—Prices are decidedly firmer, and the few mills 
in this district that roll skelp are pretty well filled up for 
some time ahead. One'‘local pipe mill has bought recently 
several round lots of grooved steel skelp as low as 1.25c., 
but makers report that the minimum price at which it can 
now be Vought is 1.30c, A sale is reported of 1000 tons of 
narrow grooved steel skelp at 1.30c., for forward delivery. 
We quote grooved steel skelp at 1.30c., sheared steel skelp, 
1.35¢.; grooved iron skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65¢., and sheared 
iron skelp, 1.70c. to 1.75c., all for delivery at consumers’ 
mills in the Pittsburgh district, usual terms. 

Muck Bar.—In the absence of sales, we quote muck 
bar nominally at $29, but a leading maker in this district 
states that he has been offered $30 for upward of 1000 tons 
for forward delivery. 

Sheets.—A decided improvement is observed in the de- 
mand, while prices are being better maintained than for 
several months past. The increase in orders is not confined 
to one locality, but comes from all over the country. Most 
of the leading mills are operating from 60 to 70 per cent. 
of capacity, which is better than they were doing up to very 
recently. The full schedule of prices will be found on a 
previous page. 

Tin Plate.—Effective February 3, the manufacturers 
announced an advance of 10c. per base box on 100 Ib. cokes, 
and greater advances were made on some grades of terne 
plate and higher grades of tin plate. This advance was not 
unexpected, as the high price of pig tin has added mate- 
rially to the cost of making tin plate. A further advance 
in the near future is not improbable. No advance was made 
on black plate for tinning. The new demand for tin plate 
is fairly heavy, while specifications on contracts are com- 
ing in very freely. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany is operating this week to about 82 per cent. of capac- 
ity. The leading independent mills also report an increase 
in operations, and it is believed that the production will 
shortly be up to 90 per cent..or more of capacity. We now 
quote 100 lb. cokes at $3.70 per base box, f.o:b. Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—No important contracts for standard sec- 
tions have been placed in the past week, but the Carnegie 
Steel Company reports orders for several smail lots for 
early shipment. New orders and specifications for light 
rails received by this company are running at the rate of 
about 2000 tons per week, most of this business coming from 
the coal mining interests, but it is expected that about April 
1 the lumber concerns will be in the market. The com- 
pany’s three rail mills at Bessemer, Pa., are now Operating 
to larger capacity than for some time. Quotations on light 
rails are as follows: 12-lb. rails, 1.25c.; 16, 20 and 23 Ib., 
1.21c. to 1.25¢c.; 30 and 35 Ib., 1.20c., and 40 and ‘45 tb., 
1.16¢e. The prices are f.o.b. at mill, plus freight,’ ed are 
the minimum of the market on carload lots, small lets: be- 
ing sold at a little higher price. We quote standard sec- 
tions at 1.25¢. per pound. 


Structur>! Material.—Inquiries are decidedly better 
and considerable business has been placed in the past week. 
The Cambria Steel Company has taken 1000 tons of steel 
for a power house at Albany, N. Y.; 3000 tons for a viaduct 
for the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, at Louisville, Ky.. 
and 500 tons of bridge work for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad. The American Bridge Company has 
received a contract for a number of bridges for the National 
Railroad in Mexico—10,000 tons. The MeClintic-Marshall 
Construction Company has a contract for some viaduct work 
for the Norfolk & Western Railroad, 2000 tons, and some 
areaways for the New York Central, 600 tons. Prices are 
firm and we continue to quote beams and channels up to 
15-in. at 1.40c., Pittsburgh. 

Plates.—The demand is much better. The Cambria 
Steel Company will furnish the plates and shapes for two 
new ore boats to be built by the Shenango Steamship Com- 
pany, controlled by the Shenango Furnace Company of this 
city. The Jones & Eaughlin Steel Company has taken 
about 3500 tons of shapes and plates for a new ore boat to 
be built by the American Shipbuilding. Company, for the 
Wisconsin Steel Company, an identified interest of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. New orders for cars have 
been light, but the local courts have finally granted per- 
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mission to the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway Com- 
pany to build 1000 steel cars, and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will build 1000 open gondola cars at its shops at Al- 
toona, Pa. Prices on % in. and heavier plates are firm at 
1.40c., Pittsburgh. 


Bars.—Specifications against contracts from the imple- 
ment makers and the wagon builders are coming in at a 
fairly satisfactory rate, but the new demand for both iron 
and steel bars is quiet. Hard steel bars for reinforced con- 
crete work are in lighter demand than for some time. We 
quote steel bars at 1.40c. and iron bars at 1.35c. to 1.40c., in 
carload and larger lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Hoops and Bands.—Some quite heavy contracts for 
steel bands have recently been placed, and one local mill has 
made a price of 1.35c. on some especially attractive busi- 
ness, plus the usual extras. The new demand for both 
hoops and bands is mostly in smal] lots to cover actual needs. 
Specifications against contracts for hoops are said to be 
coming in quite freely. We quote hoops at 1.50c. and bands 
at 1.40c., in earload and larger lots, the latter carrying 
extras as given in the steel bar card of September 1, 1909. 


Spikes.—While the new demand for railroad spikes is 
light, several inquiries are in the market for round lots. 
The new prices on spikes, effective from February 1, are as 
follows 7 

Railroad Spikes. 


4%, 2 and SY Xe...» sp dalin wake ave a eretbielg hs bw b o ce 
BS, Sih yA OD EB OM... 650 Rs ile AA Extra .10 
ole, 4 and 41% Pith as stir contends Gir oreigiela tee Stee» Bi Extra .20 
3, “414, ae cere Kes wisiewws-s SU OLIIUE. Laas Extra .30 
214 . MOA dnt GRRE tier a: Sine: tal adie pres. ol pina we 6 by SOU she VON Extra .40 
ee i ek ica be we © Extra .60 
ee 9555S U4 s ew CES Ee Res 65S 00s sc cue Wsiced Extra 80 
Boat Spikes. 
i eee EEE OR ee EES «obi woe 0 0.0 0 6 a's wes 08 Extra .15 
Se ID) GUAM, «© BibO: BS IR. BONS. falawis iis ec ce ees Extra .15 
ae te | I ko ap 0 00 0.50.0 0 00,6 apbe Extra .15 
* gp im DONT, SiS 13 Bi. MAR a. ets Extra .20 
i Im. GND, GOO. AS BR. TOR c oisiows « vise sidiledwe sok Extra .30 
5/s_ in. equare, 4 to 8 in. Jong, .. ... 22.0260 iv cnce cs  MUKtre 45 
i. SU ee ee oe eee ; .Extra .75 


% in, square, 3 to 3% in. long.. : 
% and 5/,»_ shorter than 4 in. ,% cent extra. 

Spelter.—The market is firmer, with more inquiry. We 
quote prime grades of Western spelter at 5.25c., East St. 
Louis, equal to 5.387%4c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Steel.—New orders and specifications against 
contracts in January showed a slight increase over De- 
cember, and this month, so far, has been quite good. 

Rivets.—The demand is mostly for small lots to cover 
actual needs and specifications against contracts are only 
fair. Regular prices are sometimes shaded for desirable 
orders. . 

Wire Products.—Buying of wire and wire nails is fair, 
but is still mostly in small lots. New orders aud-specifica- 
tions for cut nails are reported as a little better. Prices 
are said to be firmly maintained. We quote galvanized barb 
wire at $2.05, painted $1.75, annealed fence wire $1.55, gal- 
vanized $1.85, wire nails $1.75 and cut nails $1.60, in car- 
load and larger lots, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, full freight to 
point of delivery added. 

Merchant Pipe.—This is always the dull season in the 
pipe trade, new business being confined to small lots. 
Stocks throughout the country are said to be lighter than 
in a long time, which promises that when spring trade 
opens up the demand will be quite heavy. Some large 
projects for gas and oil lines are under way. Discounts 
are said to be quite well maintained. 

Boiler Tubes.—Some fairly large inquiries are in the 
market for locomotive boiler tubes, but actual business 
being placed is only fair. The demand for iron tubes is 
reported as heavier than for some time, and the Tyler Pipe 
& Tube Company is operating its plant at Washington, Pa., 
on iron tubes to nearly full capacity. The demand for 
merchant tubes is dull and prices are more or less shaded. 


Coke.—Owing to the starting up of additional blast fur- 
naces of the United States Steel Corporation, the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company has recently fired 3000 additional ovens 
and is now operating to about 65 per cent. of its capacity. 
Prices are possibly a shade firmer, but low figures continue 
to be named on both furnace and foundry coke loaded on 
cars which must be moved. The output in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions last week was 291,705 tons, an 
increase over the previous week of more than 4000 tons. We 
quote standard ‘makes of furnace coke for spot shipment at 
$1.45 to $1.55 per net ton, at oven, while on contracts for 
delivery over the year from $1.70 to $1.75 is being quoted 
by some coke operators, while others, that are pretty well 
filled up, are holding their furnace coke firm at $1.90 to $2, 
at oven, Best makes of 72-hour foundsy cok» are. being 


. Extra 1 ‘00 


held at $2.10 to dealers and tect $2.25 up to $2.50, at oven, 
to cohstfiiets. 


Iren. and Steel Scrap.—There is more disposition by 
consumers to.take in scrap than for some time, but dealers 
believe that prices are soon going to be higher and are not 
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willing to take contracts and, trust to their abilit, cover 
them. There is a better movement in steel scrap, and prices 
are about 25c. a ton higher. The mills are operating 
slightly larger capacity and the consumption is heavier 
for some time. Dealers now quote as follows, per ¢ 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, or elsewhere as stated: 


Heavy steel scrap, Steubenville, Fol- 
lansbee, Sharon, Monessen and Pitts- 


to 
than 
Ors ton, 


MEET & 5504 cco cs.h obey ae ee $13.75 to $14.00 
MOi “FT SOUT GAME fies id ise oe Ae 13.00 to 
Nau @ TOGEEY “GaOGi niki dake dee sd stardews 12.00 to 12.25 
Bundled sheet scrap, at point of ship- 

OEE on antec hep 8. kona p44 % 6's 0. de m4 ae 10.00 to 10.25 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cambridge, 

Ohio, and Cumberland, MG. weiss de 14.75 to 15.00 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock........ 12.75 to. 13.00 
SD SD on dis Sb bor eie & 6 ble ees 6:0 eee 10.75 to 11.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock....,.... 17.00 to 17.25 
SO A I oa nina 9:5 5 ip a Sane Sa becee 24.00 to 24.50 
EI od’. S's 0 9:5.o cm, 4d os tee SO 20.25 to 20.50 
Decenetiws: whet § es i. oA 24:00 to 24.50 
No. 1 busheling scrap................ 12.25 to 12.50 
ee ee a 8.75 to 9.00 
RS ns oo x fain, 0 88 0:4 4% AR 13.50 to 13.75 
ee I NE v's oo so alten 15.75 to 16.00 
Cust irdm Dorimge> 36 0/0505 a 8.00 to 8.10 
Machine shop turnings............... 8.60 to 8 75 
SE I CU aos arin syn Bs 66 Bled a8 @iere tS 16.00 to 16.25 
ede ok Br 14.50 to 14.75 
Heavy steel axle turnings............. 10.25 to 10.50 
Stove giates . oi 2 csesaiae- seneisls iin 10.75 to 11.00 





Chicago 

FIsHER BuriLpine, February 8, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

The best news of the week is that the [Illinois Stee} 
Company is preparing to blow in three furnaces this week, 
two at the South Works and one at Joliet, and will bring 
in another at Gary next week. The Bessemer rail mil] at 
South Chicago will be in operation again February 20. 
Current business shows improvement in all lines. Wire 
products have taken the lead and specifications are running 
in excess of mill capacity, with the prospect that delays in 
shipment may prove embarrassing in the hardware trade, as 
storms this week have demoralized railroad traffic. Enough 
rail business has been booked to operate the mills until other 
orders are received. The St. Paul road is on the point of 
closing for 60,000 tons of standard rails, and other good 
orders are in immediate prospect. Contracts for structural 
material are being let at a satisfactory rate, especially on 
the large tonnage of building work pending in Chicago. 
Current orders from the fabricating shops for mil! material 
are reaching a good volume, both in structural shapes and 
plates. Specifications for steel bars are coming in better 
and the sheet business is slowly improving. Contracts hav 
been let this week for extensive additions to the largest plant 
in the West for building steel freight cars. 


Pig Iron.—All the large malleable foundries in the West 
have been asking for prices on malleable Bessemer iron fo! 
the last half of the year and in some cases they have of- 
fered to begin taking deliveries in April. A-meeting of the 
malleable foundries is being held to-day to consider prices 
of castings and general trade conditions, as the largest cus- 
tomers of the foundries are in the market to make contracts 
for castings for the fiscal year beginning July 1. The fur- 
nace interests in this and Milwaukee territory are unwilling 
to sell the last half, excepting at a substantial advance over 
current quotations. An encouraging feature in the trade is 
that the malleable foundries are giving better shipping or- 
ders on old contracts, on which the iron has been held at the 
furnaces. The current demand from the gray iron foundries 
for small lots is improving and in the last few days has been 
equal to the daily production of the local furnaces. Several 
round lots of foundry have also been sold for forward de- 
livery, on which details are not yet available. There are 
also better inquiries for Southern iron for prompt or near 
deliveries, and practically all of ‘the high phosphorus iron 
that has been selling at concessions ‘has disappeared from 
the market. The low grades are scarce in the South, as the 
pipe foundries have been quietly picking up a considerable 
tonnage on the basis of $10, Birmingham, for No. 4. A 
Northern pipe interest is in the market for analysis iron 
for delivery in Ohio. This interest bought; 30.000 tons 4 
year ago at this time, principally from: Valley and southern 
Ohio furnaces. The following quotations ‘are, for February 
and March shipments: 


Lake Superior charcoal. .........0.... $17.50 to $18.00 
Northern coke foundty, No. 1......... 16.00 to. 16.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 3......... 15.25 to 15.75 
Northern Scotch, No. 1.............. 16.50 to 17.00 
BOGCHEO. coke; Ne.n8.5) ..t2. os Sh T6.85.to 16.55 
Se... oe 0 ble ew ele 15.35 to 15.85 
Southern coke, No. 3..............:. 15.10 to 15.60 
Southern coke, No. 4............000.. 14.8h)to 15.35 
Southern coke, No. 1 soft.. wad 15.St0 16.35 
Southern coke, No. 2 soft............. 85 to 15.85 
Southern ‘gray forge.............20.. 14.60 to | 15.10 
Southern mottled, ...... 0.052. Hopi wk. 14.60:to - 15.10 
Malleable Bessemer. ....... .i.a.- ens 15.50 to. 16.00 
Sneath eeeemner aes ihceiaies pr 11 3 4530 
ackson Co. an entucky silvery, 6%. . 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky silvery, 8%. . in to 19.40 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky silvery, 10%. 19.90 to 20.40 





Februar) 9; Ig! I 


(By Mail.) 


Billets.’ Milwaukee consumer is inquiring for 1000 
a forging billets, and there is another inquiry pending 
4) tons. “Che leading interest continues to quote $31, 

Chieago, but independent mills are shading this price. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The Illinois Steel Company 
ked orders last week for about 40,000 tons of standard 

- including this company’s allotment of the Pennsylvania 
hysiness. Orders for track supplies are improving. We 

+o erandard railroad spikes at 1.65c. to 1.75c., base; track 
‘its with square nuts, 2.15, to 2.25c., base, all in carload 
t< Chicago. Light rails, 40 to 45 Ib., 1.16e. to 1.20%c. ; 
2 to 35 Ib., 1.19%e. to 1.24c.; 16, 20 and 25 Ib., 1.20%c. to 

12-lb., 1.25e. to 1.29%c., Chicago. 


Structural Material.—New structaral.contracts are 
ing out steadily. The Northwestern Terra\Cotta Com- 
Chicago, has let to the American Bridg? Company 

+ 1000 tons for plant construction. ‘The Monroe Build- 

» Chicago, 2714 tons, was let to the South Halsted Street 
iron Works. The Western Steel Car & Foundry Company 
contracts requiring 1460 tons of steel for additions 

ops at Hegewisch, Ill The Chicago, Buriington & 
Quincey Railroad has let 2500 tons of bridge work, but the 
’ of the suecessful bidder, supposed to be the Pennsy!l- 


ania Steel Company, has hot been announced. The Bon 
Marche Building, Seattle, Wash., 1443 tons, was let to the 
\ylean Iron Works. Smelter construction at El Paso, 


rexas, 227 tons, was let to the Darbyshire-Harvie Foundry 
Company. The American Radiator Company’s new build- 
» at Denver, Colo., a warehouse, has been changed to mill 
onstruction. A Chicago contractor is inquiring for 1200 
‘ons of steel piling for a dam in Wisconsin, and there are 
other good current inquiries for structural material. We 
quote plain material from mill, 1.58¢: to 1.63¢., Chicago ; 
from store, 1.80c. to 1.90c., Chicago. 

Plates.—Specifications frorn the general trade are im- 
roving, but the railroads are slow in placing car orders 
which the plate mills need for full operation. The only im- 
portant car business reported pending is for refrigerator 
cars. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy is in the market 
for 500 of these cars with steel underframes, and a refrig- 
erator line is figuring on 1500. We quote mill prices at 
1L.58c, to 1.68¢., Chicago; store prices, 1.80c. to 1.90c., Chi- 
igo. 
Sheets.—Business continues to improve and there is a 
etter tone in the market, but current specificcations only 
qual about half the capacity of the mills. We quote Chi- 
cago prices, carload lots, from mill: No. 28 black sheets, 
238e,: No, 28 galvanized, 3.388c.; No. 10 blue annealed, 
3 Prices from store, Chicago, are: No. 10, 2.10¢. to 
2 0c.: No. 12, 2.15¢. to 2.25¢.; No. 28 black, 2.75¢. to 2.85¢. : 
No. 28 galvanized, 3.65c. to 3.75c. 


1S 


Bars.—The bar business has been dragging behind other 
nished lines, but the season is opening for concrete business 
| there are several good inquiries pending, ineluding one 
S00 tons. Specifications from the agricultural trade are 


We quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 1.58¢.; bar 
. 1.30c. to 1.85¢.; hard steel bars rolled from old rails, 
to 1.40c., all Chieago. From store, soft steel bars, 
1.80¢. to 1.90¢e. 

Wire Products.—The rush of business since the advance 
vices last month is evenly distributed over all the im- 
‘ant lines of wire. The railroads are closing good yearly 
contracts and their storekeepers are placing liberal 
ders for nails and other material. Jobbers’ carload prices, 
ch are quoted to manufacturing buyers, are as follows: 
Plain wire, No. 9 and coarser, base, 1.73c.; wire nails, 1.93c. ; 

ted barb wire, 1.93¢c.; galvanized, 2.23c., all Chicago. 


Merchant Steel.—The agricultural implement manufac- 
ers appear to be doing more business this year than in 
record breaking trade season a year ago. They began 
fying early last summer for special grades of steel, but 

r requirements in harrow disks, rake teeth and other im- 
riant lines have been even larger than was anticipated. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Chicago has awarded 3500 
ns of 36-in. and ‘48-in. water pipe to the United States 

Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. The same interest 
iwarded 5000 tons of water pipe at Cincinnati last 
eck. January bookings were better than for the. same 
ih a year ago and better than the average for January. 
‘ood lettings are also expected in February. On current 
isiness we quote, per net ton, Chicago, as follows: Water 
4-in., $25; 6 to 12 in., $24; 16-in. and up, $238.50, with 

‘l extra for gas pipe. 

Old Material.—The scrap market has developed a little 
‘rength in the past week for the first time in a long period. 
Cast serap and locomotive tires are the only lines actually 
(noted higher than a week ago, but dealers are more confi- 
' on other grades and are not making concessions. 
Storms will preyent the meyement. of. spot material this 

eek, and this may improve quotations of scrap in transit. 
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The prices quoted below are for delivery ‘to buyers’ works, 
all freight and switching charges paid. Sellers of scrap 
usually receive 50c. to $1 less in this district, owing to 
high switching charges. Following prices are per gross ton, 
delivered Chicago: 


We SEER oa Gade cust «ane tok $14.50 to $15.00 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 13.25 to 13.75 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 12.50 to 13.00 
Relaying rails, standard sections, sub- 

Ge I co coe baets ecde eee 23.00 to 24. 
OlG Sar WHEN. 6 BEE. CPO See 18.00 to 13,50 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 11.50 to. 12.00 
Gee Beis bret kos 8 Ne cy ie weased 11.00 to 11.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Iron angles and splice bars........... $13.00 to $13.50 
Iron arch bars and transoms.......... 14.50 to 15.00 
SE NS i 6 oh area 6-0 v.05 0 9.04 0:9 11.00 to 11.50 
Thomt Ciera s 82 0 A 18.50 to 19.00 
Stedk CAP OSE sad. a. eicitie. Ses 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
No, 2 railroad .wrought.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Steel knuckles and couplers.*......... 11.25to 11.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth............. 17.50 to 18.00 


a a eer ae ‘ 
Machine shop turnings............... 6.50 to 
Cast and mixed borings.............. 


T0O.. 2 RIE au wi. wes Kwhibs we'd be 9.25to 9.75 
SOG (eI aia k's 6 we b's 00. d.n® 0 7.25 to 

No. J boilers, cut to sheets and rings... 8.00to 8.50 
et Cah, cf. se cease ¢ ae es 13.00 to 13.50 
ie as on 1. t-9 0-0 shnd ee ed 12.00 to 12.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap...... 10.25to 10.75 
Railroad malleable................... 10.75 to 11.25 
Agricultural malleable................ 10.00 to 10.50 
III ono n nt asi etch ware bedi 8.50to 9.00 





Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 7, 1911. 


The market is decidedly stronger, the sentimental feeling 
that better conditions were near at hand having been 
backed by increased buying and heavier specifications for 
finished materials, Consumers of crude materials have also 
entered the market more freely and would take further 
quantities for forward shipment if they could get them at 
present prices or in some instances at a slight advance. 
This is particularly noticeable in steel making brands of 
pig iron, for which makers in this territory haye definitely 
marked up prices. Several producers have also withdrawn 
from the foundry iron market at the present price level. 
Generally speaking, the trade is of the opinion that we have 
made the turn and are now on the upward grade, and that 
the demand as well as prices of pig iron will show a 
gradual betterment. Finished material prices remain firm, 
and mills are booking better aggregate tonnages in plates, 
shapes, billets and steel bars. Refined iron bars, however, 
are not particularly strong. The old material market is 
stronger and shows a sharp stiffening in the prices of some 
grades. Hciders of material are not inclined to sell at 
to-day’s quotations. Coke remains quiet. 


Iron Ore.—F urther sales of Wabana ore to consumers in 
this district are reported, aggregating 50,000 tons, at 74%. 
per unit, delivery during the current year. Negotiations for 
about a like tonnage are pending. It is reported that Span- 
ish ore for 1911 shipment will be held at a higher figure, 
owing to the heavy demand abroad. No sales, however, are 
reported in this market. Importations at this port in the 
week ending February 4 aggregated 10,100 tons, valued at 


$27,775. 


Pig lron.—Consumers are showing decidedly more in- 
terest in the market and would place orders for moderate 
quantities for forward delivery if sellers would accept the 
business. This, however, the latter are unwilling to do and 
a number have withdrawn from the market at the present 
price level. The most important business in this territory 
has been in basic iron, an aggregate of 20,000 tons being 
sold at an advance over the recent low price. These. trans- 
actions are all reported at $14.50, delivered, shipment to be 
made in the next 30 and 60 days. Negotiations for a fur- 
ther block of 5000 tons are pending, and it is stated that 
consumers have made offers for fair sized lots for delivery 
over the remainder of the first half at prices above those at 
which recent sales were made, but most producers have fixed 
on $15, delivered, as their price, either for prompt or near 
future delivery. In foundry irons a fair business has been 
done, but sellers are not disposed to load up order books at 
the present level, and one maker has advanced his price 50c, 


a ton, which virtually means that he has withdrawn f 
the market. Sales have been mostly oo 


ward of a few hundred tons, for near 
movement in low grade iron has not 





one sale 
of 1000 tons of Ne iron at $1 od, to a 
Delaware River pipe is reported, with busi- 


ness pending. viginie Sounder Sone bare, “more. ac- 
tive: in fact, the Virginia situation a ‘ 
Stocks in’ January’ showed a decrease of = mewn eter 
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as compared with December, being the first time a decline 
has been reported for many months. While the leading pro- 
ducers maintain prices firmly, one or two still offer iron, not 
considered as standard grade, at a concession of 25c. One sale 
of about 1000 tons of Virginia low grade iron to a Virginia 
cast iron pipe maker for early delivery is reported. This 
was made at a low price, owing to its high sulpbur content. 
Practically no movement in Southern iron is reported. ‘The 
demand for forge iron is not active. One inquiry for 5000 
tons of low phosphorus iron for extended delivery is re- 
ported; current sales of this grade, for delivery in this vi- 
cinity, however, have been light. While prices are firmer, 
and in some grades show an advancing tendency, the follow- 
ing range is named for standard brands for early shipment, 
delivered in buyers’ yards in this vicinity: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X foundry.$15.50 to $15.75 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 plain..... 15.00 to 15.25 
Vireinia, No..2 X foundry .-. s-. 6.6. «ses 15.80 to 16.00 
i Mh. me MRS 6 u'n 0. <s'n oe. o 6:4 Wie 15.80 to 16.00 
Sete MIDENOD, . os abc's bab diese de web cle'S's ablow ws s 14.25 
UE. c's BLEW MMitin aide was eo Gbials a Warbinie 14.50 to 15.00 
Standard low phosphorus............. 21.50 to 21.75 


Ferromanganese.—The situation is unchanged. Little 
business is done and prices range from $37.75, Baltimore, 
for prompt, to $38.25 for second quarter and $38.50 for 
second half, but are not considered particularly strong at 
those levels. 


Billets.—Orders have been coming out somewhat more 
freely. While a little forward business has been taken, the 
bulk of the orders are for small lots for prompt delivery. 
The aggregate, however, shows a little improvement. Prices 
are well maintained, $25.40 being quoted for open hearth 
rolling billets, delivered in this vicinity, while ordinary 
forging billets are quoted at $30.40, delivered. 

Plates.—Eastern plate makers are more optimistic in 
their views regarding the situation. Specifications recently 
have been considerably heavier and there has been a_ very 
fair run of new business. Although the quantities required 
have not been individually large, they indicate increasing 
activity on the part of consumers. Some business in tank 
plates, which has been pending for a long time, has been 
placed, and a very satisfactory volume of business is coming 
from railroads, boilermakers, bridge and locomotive builders. 
Efforts to place contracts for future needs are again more 
pronounced, but Eastern mills are not particularly anxious 
for that class of business. [Prices are firm, the minimum 
for ordinary plates, delivered in this territory, being main- 
tained at 1.55c. 

Structural Material.—Current orders continue small, 
although several fair quantities of shapes for building and 
bridge work are pending. The aggregate business coming 
to the mills in this district is somewhat larger, although 
orders continue, for the greater part, small individually. 
Prices continue firm at 1.55c. for plain shapes, delivered in 
this vicinity. 

Sheets.— Business continues fairly active and, while 
the bulk of the orders received are for small lots for prompt 
shipment, some few larger orders for more extended de- 
livery are reported. Mills continue actively engaged, al- 
though there is still but little business ahead on the ma- 
jority of makers’ order books. Prices are unchanged: 
Eastern mills naming the following range for early de- 
liveries: Nos. 18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 
25 and 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—While a fair amount of moderate lot business 
comes out, both in steel and refined iron bars, the market 
for the latter is not particularly strong. Steel bars remain 
firm, at 1.55¢c., delivered here, but refined iron bars have 
been sold at 1.29c., delivered in this vicinity, although not 
all producers are willing to make that price and in instances 
hold at 1.39¢c., delivered; but the bulk of the business is 
done around the inside quotation. 

Coke.—The movement is light, being confined closely to 
sales for prompt delivery. While some business in forward 
furnace coke has been under negotiation, sellers are not 
willing to accept orders covering any quantity for forward 
delivery at present prices; meanwhile consumers pick up 
odd lots for prompt and near future delivery at a low price, 
1.45¢. to 1.55¢c., at oven, being frequently done for such 
business. Foundry coke is quiet, small lots moving at un- 
changed prices. The following range of quotations about 
represents the market, per net ton, for near future delivery, 
in buyers’ vards in this vicinity: 





Connelisville furnace coke.......... 75 to $3.90 
pee "“OOme. Sts SU 8S wT 25to 4.50 
Mountain furnace coke 3.32 3.50 
NE > OUND on ike a iachir its at Vion 4 a.8-0 3. 4.10 





Old Material.—While there has been no urgent demand 
in this district, more buying is noted in some grades, usually 
at slightly higher prices. Sellers will not dispose of their 
accumulations, they state, even at prices somewhat above 
those quoted, particularly when they are able to move cur- 
rent offerings to points outside this district, where better 


. 


9, 191y 
prices are obtainable. Some consumers show more jytepo: 
in the market, and higher prices than those recent i 
have been obtained for small lots of No. 1 heavy meltiy. 
steel, $13.25, delivered, having been paid for a y rderate 
quantity for early delivery. Old car wheels continue ac 
and the local locomotive builder is reported to have pick, 


up in small lots an aggregate of 1500 to 2000 tons a 
ranging from $13.25 to $13.50, delivered. Rollin 
grades have been a little more active and slight], » 
prices for wrought pipe, turnings and borings are reported. 
Machinery cast scrap also shows a slight betterment, ‘Ty 
following range about represents the market for deliveries 
in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby points. 
carrying a freight rate from Philadelphia ranging from 45¢. 
to $1.55 per gross ton: 





Bis ok NE ND 6h ss ps sone 0 cls aes Be $13.00 to $13.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling.............. 15.00 to 15.50 
Low phoephorus. 2535.5 650/, 700.025... 17.50 to 18.00 
Cn es so ao ol wie Monee 19.50 to 20.00" 
Se ee ee ee 26.00 to 27.00 
Ce PUI on ies. eh ae ate ++ 17,00 to 17.50 
eee ee RS cc cle'c as cea be hae eas 13.25 to 13.75 
No. 1 railroad wrouzht.............. 15.50 to 16.00 


gtd daa a ote 15.00 to 13.50 
mips Kei. Soa ay a 11.50 to 12.00 


Wrought iron pipe.. 
No. 1 forge fire. 


No. 2 light iron... sek bwea @ » & ee 7.00 to 7.50" 
Wrought turnings ey Pee Pun ere 9.00 to 9.50 
Cagk DOTURBB 6 oi ww sc ticleieider he ebiaté Sm 8.50 to 9.00 
ET PORE os. wrsmiin ah he's 9 hk 14.50 to 15.00 
tailroad malleable...... Phe daa dw eee 12.00 to 12.50 
Grate bars...... Pua ea das Ct Dae Cle 11.00 to 11.50 
BEOVS Mite. 6. 8 Ge, SUS ss ER 10.00 to 10.50 


* Nominal. 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, On10, February 8, 1911.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—As far as this market is concerned, there is 
more confidence displayed both by the seller and consume: 
Llowever, sales continue to be confined principally to smal! 
tonnages for early shipment. An Indiana melter is said 
to have purchased 2000 tons of Northern No. 2 foundry, 
with some high silvery mixed in. The St. Louis territory 
contributed an order for 500 tons each of Northern foundry 
and malleable, and there have been numerous sales of 
Southern foundry in lots of 100 to 300 tons. An Ohio com 
pany bought 5000 tons of basic from a Valley furnace and 
for foundry iron the pipe makers have been excellent cus- 
tomers for Southern furnaces. The local order for 2000 
tons of analysis iron has not yet been closed, but it is ex- 
pected to be booked shortly. Nearby inquiries, in addition 
to sinal] lots asked for, include 1000 tons of Southern No. 2 
foundry. Consumers appear to be willing to cover for th 
third quarter and last half at prevailing prices, but the 
furnace interests will not now quote anything except pro- 
hibitive figures for that delivery. For the first half $11, 
Birmingham, for Southern and $14, Ironton, for Northern 
No. 2 foundry, rule, and there is a lessening possibility of 
getting these figures shaved for even spot shipment on iron 
not quite up to grade. Based on freight rates of $3.25 
from Birmingham and $1.20 from Ironton, we quote, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows, for first quarter: 





Southern coke, No. 1 foundry...........eee:: 
Southern coke, No. 2 foundry...........6e005 
Southern coke, No, 3 foundry...........ee++: 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry................ 
Southern come, NO, 1° @e8. «5k ae See 
Southern coke, No. 2: BOG. os cin clei cto ee hlien 
Bouter: Gas LOrBe. oo. ds nn ences 4x reso ten 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon............... 
Lane Buperiore Cone, NO. T.. 6 iss alee twee 
Lake Superior coke, NO. 2.........0.0cccseees 
Lake BERTIOr Coke, MOuB «61005. 90d «oniceeers «* 
Standard Southern car wheel...............:- 
Lemme Buperiar ‘Cer’ WHOS. sos 20s cits ct uasen eae 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—There has been a little activity in foundry coke. 
During the past week a few contracts, calling for 1000 to 
2000 tons each, were closed, deliveries to run through the 
remainder of this year, at prices ranging from $2.15 to $2.20 
per net ton at oven. Practically all of this business wen! 
to the Wise County field. Foundry coke is obtainable 10 
all three fields, for spot shipment, around $2 per net ton. 
Furnace coke remains stationary. In the Connellsville dis- 
trict it is obtainable at $1.50 for prompt delivery, with a 
premium of about 15c. per net ton for future shipment. Po- 
cahontas and Wise County interests are holding out [0° 
$1.65 to $1.75 per net ton oven for either prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. ' 

Finished Material.—Both structural materia! and steel 
bars are in better demand. ‘There is also’ a good cali for 
railroad track supplies. Prices are ‘firm, and: 1.40c., Pitts 
burgh, is the quotable mill figure on beams, channels and 
bars. Warehouse prices are from 1.75¢; to 2c. The ‘trade 
generally has about realized that the mills have no inter 
tion of cutting prices, and there is a steady increase in te 
amount of business placed. ; 
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Material.—The market is dull and uninteresting. Rome, Ga., has been blown out, owing to a temporary 





Gid » : 
are firm. No new railroad offerings have come 

the two lots recently mentioned are understood to 
absorbed by different deaiers. Vrices for delivery 
yards, southern Ohio and Cincinnati, are as fol- 





railroad wrought, net ton,,... .$12.00 to $12.50 
yorings,. Ot ROM « ciad dda ssiee vies) 4.75 to 9.20 
tucrisieee, S00e es oss kis + deh ods 6.00 to 6.50 
Ll cast BCEOP, Wee Tees 2's. SEV ee 11.00 to 11.50 
Scrap; MOU VOR. essa os des blale 8.00 to 9.00 
ON AKICE, DOR DORs cites cbr tm 17.50 to 18.50 
ed sheet serap, gross ton....... 8.50 to 9.00 
iron rails, grosS tOM........eeee% 14.50 to 15.50 
ving rails, 50 Ib. and up, gross ton, 21.50 to 22.50 
car wheels, gross ton........... 12.00 to 12.450 
melting steel scrap, gross ton... 11.00to 11.50 
Birmi 
irmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Februery 6, 1911. 


Pig Iron.—Quotations on shipments to cover the re- 

f the first half have generally been made wiih re 

and for the reason that the $11, Birmingham. 

d not be made to apply, the aggregate of tonnage 

ing the past week is not as large as it could have 

It is now definitely known that two of the leading 

ests wili not accept shipments over the remainder of 

rst half at $11, while two of the smaller’ concerns have 

ily withdrawn from the market. As far as can be 

ained, no prices have been named on shipmen's after 

J 1, notwithstanding the volume of inquiry recently re- 

or such deliveries. The heavy demand for cast iron 

pipe has been reflected in the negotiations of such man- 

irers and the shortage of low grades which they re- 

lire is more pronounced. The demand for silvery iron is 

that premium prices are being asked, the tonnave 

ivailable being offered subject to prior sale. A definite 

as to the aggregate of stocks in this district on 

February 1 is not available, owing to the delay in receiving 

reports from the several producers, but it is generally be- 

lieved that a material reduction was made during January. 

The output of foundry grades was reduced the past week 

'y the blowing out of an additional furnace, and no prepa- 

rations are yet under way for resumption by stacks that have 

been idle for some months. ‘The fact that one of the pro- 

ducing interests prefers remaining out of the market rather 

than to increase its output to take care of additional orders 

s essential. As a whole the situation is considered more 

ncouraging than for some months, and it is generally be- 

ed that the indifference of producers as to additional 

nmitments at the present status of prices is not un- 
irranted, 


such 


statement 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The tonnage placed with Southern 
roducers within the past fortnight is well up into round 
ires, and the prospects for additional lettings are con- 
ered very good. Recent transactions consisted of several mu- 
ipal contracts and an attractive aggregate of small orders 
or maintenance and extensions. This last mentioned is 
ery encouraging to the producers as the average of prices 

ceived was considerably increased. The most important 

ting now in sight is 3000 tons of water pipe for the city 

Minneapolis, Minn., upon which bids will be opened soon 
ifter February 15. The city of Los Angeles, Cal., is to 
lace a contract for approximately 1500 tons of water pipe, 

the date of the letting has not be announced. Several 

ts of 1000 to 2000 tons each are being held in abeyance to 

the sale of municipal bonds, and as, the demand for 

stich bonds has recently improved materialiy the early plac- 

ng of an attractive tonnage is expected. An advance in 

er pipe quotations is believed warranted and we quote 

sed prices as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 

i in., $21; 8 to 12 in., $20; over 12 in., average $19, with 

‘| per ton extra for gas pipe. These quotations are proba- 
subject to shading on large municipal contracts. 

Old Material.—The demand continues to improve, and 

reason of the recent heavy movement from local yards 
es have been revised. It cannot be said that an advance in 
ices has actually taken effect, but the market is generally 
sidered in a more satisfactory condition than for some 
ths. We quote dealers’ revised asking prices as follows, 
cross ton, f.o.b, cars here: 


} 


Old irq QR dcdee nase ec cs cn eee $14.00 to $14.50 
Old tron 'faie. Fo. Eee 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel QUIS is witjhvits iS sins Sens OF 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 country wrought..........6.04. 8.00to 8,50 
No. 2 country wrought.,............. 7.50 to 8.00 
NO. } SORRRIMI SS coke oo i batew to, .-. 10.00 to 10.50 
NO. 1 SOM sVodeea arise tans enee see 9.50 to 10.00 
ITAM CAL WHOCIS. 6. Vii is. ik BU 9.00to 9.50 
Standard car wheels...4......0..se8- 10.50 to 11.00 
light cast and stove plate............ 8.00 to 8.50 





The furnace of the Silver Creek Furnace Company at 





finencia] embarrassment of that company. 
The plant of the Southern Foundry & Machine Com- 


pany, Birmingham, which concern wes recently adjudged a 
bankrupt, has been c!osed for an indefinite period. 





Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Onto, February 7, 1911. 

Iron Cre.—No turther reservations are reported and 
from present indications it will be some time before a buy- 
ing movement sets in. The uncertainty regarding prices 
continues, that subject not yet having been taken up by the 
ore firms. It is practtcally certain that nothing will be done 
on the price question until consumers are ready to buy. A 
few weeks ago one furnace interest urged that the ore firms 
make the market more stable by fixing prices for five years 
or some other stated period, claiming that this would help 
conditions in the iron and steel industry. This proposal has 
caused some discussion, but it is not meeting the approval 
of the ore interests, being regarded by them as impractical. 
Ore shipments from the docks continue light. We quote 
prices as follows: Old Range Bessemer, $5: Mesaba Bes- 
semer, $4.75; Old Range non-Bessemer, $4.20; Mesaba non- 
Bessemer, $4. : 

Pig Iron.—The United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, is 
in the market for 3000 tons of- basic—1000 tons for March 
and 2000 tons for April. In foundry grades the market in 
this territory continues dull. While a number of sales are 
reported, they are all for small lots. Local agencies are 
getting a little better volume of inquiries and orders from 
other districts. An Ohio pipe plant which sent out a large 
inquiry for the entire year several weeks ago is stiil in the 
market. Conditions continue generally quiet in the foundry 
trade and many consumers will defer making purchases until 
their orders improve. Prices are stationary. While some 
concessions have been made the local market is fairly firm at 
$14.25 for No. 2 foundry for Cleveland delivery for the 
first half. For outside shipment $13.75, at furnace, is the 
usual quotation, this price meeting that of the Valley fur- 
naces. For prompt shipment and the first half we quote, 
delivered, Cleveland, as follows: 


POD . odin Gh wd Wieae ean caret eben ee eeeeren 815.90 
OUR NTT LOM see AG alesis SUS 5 a clon 14.50 
Northern foumdry, NO. 2vii.. ce sccvavesiaes in. 268 
Northern FOWAEy, NO. Bis cnc s acdc ste reuseasy 14.00 
GERG TORE civ c ccicwastcscvevucetnegretehenre 14.00 
Save TOMEI: TO. Bik bc ee vacheees cacvbeuen 15.35 
Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent, siicon.......... 19,00 


Coke.——The only activity is in foundry coke, for which 
there is some demand for small lots. There is no inquiry 
for furnace grades. Trices are unchanged. We quote stand- 
ard Connellsville furnace coke at $1.40 to $1.55 per net 
ton at oven for spot shipment, $1.60 to $1.65 jor the first 
half and $1.75 to $1.80 for the entire year. Connellsville 72- 
hour foundry coke is held at $2 to $2.15 for spot shipment 
and $2.25 to $2.50 for the first half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—All mill agencies report a 
fair volume of small orders and specifications on contract. 
Not only is the improvement previously noted holding up, 
but the outlook is growing brighter. In the lake shipbuild- 
ing industry contracts have been placed in the past two 
weeks for six boats that will require about 17,000 tons of 
plates and structural material. The latest boat for which 
bids were received was a 470-ft. passenger boat, to be built 
for the Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company by the 
Detroit Shipbuilding Company. The steel, about 1800 tons, 
will be furnished by the Carnegie Steel Company. New 
work in building lines is developing slowly and no good in- 
quiries have come out, but a fair volume of specifications 
is coming from the fabricating shops and bridge companies. 
The Detroit Bridge & Steel Company has taken the con- 
tract for the Pingree building, Detroit, requiring 325 tons. 
The demand for plates shows some improvement, and prices 
are being maintained. Sheet prices are firm, with a fair 
demand. There is a better demand for forging billets than 
for some time, orders being mostly for 25 and 50 ton lots. 
The demand for shafting continues active. Wire orders 
are fairly plentiful. Some rail inquiries are pending for 
tonnages as yet undecided upon, and some of this business 
will probably be placed shortly. The demand for iron bars 
shows a slight improvement; we quote 1.30c. to 1.35¢c., 
Cleveland. 


Old Material.—The feeling in the scrap trade shows con- 
siderable improvement. While business has picked up some- 
what, the better sentiment is largely due to the expectation 
of an improved demand in the early future. Mills are taking 
some scrap on contract, but most consumers appear to have 
considerable stock on hand, and are holding back somewhat 
on shipments. Dealers are holding prices at the advance in 
quotations made last week, and do not appear anxious to 
sell. The New York Central Lines received bids February 
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SME IKON AND METAL MARKETS 
; eee a ee Dealers’ prices per gross old steel rails—higher prices are asked both on 
0 wels are as bi - : . int of 
, f.o.b. eveland, are as follows: present and prospective demand. Relaying rails a). 2 : 
bid ie Ge aren te 814.80 owing to a let-up in the inquiry. The followin om 
eg cee a A, al eee 15.50 to 16.00 ists were close ast week: Wahi : oa. 
eres See he 02 3659 aoa vnee' oer’, ares moe were closed out last Week : Wabash Railroad, 50) tons. 
ee a eee 12.75 to 13.25 1 issouri-I acific, 2000 sons ; St. Louis & San Francisco 500) 
ee nea a 12.50 to 13.00 tons. The Vandalia Line will put 400 tons on thy ark 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over 22 50 to 23.50 next week We 5” i an 
ae ’ » GUI OVOT. 2 ee nae -—- -) D i e quote deg TS "1CeS or . 
Agricultura) malleable............... 11 s0to 11-75 te tank juc lealers’ prices, per gross | fo 
Railroad malleable................. 12.75 to 13.00 Pee ee eo 
Light bundled sheet scrap. . ose sebe 8.06 Old iron rails $15.50 to $1 
a ; fi : ; : oe ee be. 6 Swe to oe oC CMG q rw 0 $14.00 
rhe following prices are per net ton, f.o.b., Cleveland: one steel rails, rerolling............ » 12.50 to 13.00 
d steel rails, less than 3 ft......... 12.00 to 12.50 
en ee ee a ee $21.00 to $21.50 Relaying rails, standard sections, sui- ; ra 
Cate: DORR Fa os oy be ee od Ri 5  3% . 6.50to ; ject tO Paspection. oo 6i ee hae 22.50 to Ow 
Iron and steel turnings and driilings.. 7.00 to OM COP WROMI 2 i0:0 > sain ois dle PENS Es 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel axle turmings............... . aoe Heavy melting steel scrap............ 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 busheling............ xtinds dee 2D Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart.. 11.50 to 12.00 
NO. 3 PMMISORE GRORRRE. 0c 2 i wide. 12.00 to 12.50 The . . : a 
ee Re OS er ee eee 12.00 to 12.50 Che following quotations are per net ton: 
Se ER atin ss ae sa « 0'bse wele-> > 2 -. 10.00 to 10.50 Iron fish plates..... ; F 
BubMted 448 SCRAP. vic ew ee eee ee 11.00 to 11.50 [90th GAG: MEION.<. chiles skidvnid cabuene via to er 00 
ee, SE GASES - cece mereesvespesenvses Ove ( 9 
Dope er eG sy 17.00 to 1750 
, : No, 1 pallroad wrougitt. ..........5<. 11.50 to 12°00 
A. L. and M. I. Goldstein of Joseph Nagusky & Co., No. 2 railroad wrought.............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland, Ohio, dealers in iron and steel scrap, have pur- Seeree eee jae adds c ior enude eal 10.00 to 10.50 
. ° . ° . ocomotive ‘es. Ss  o 
chased the interests, including yards and equipment, of Jo- Xo 1 atertiou hee e eee e ees 16-00 to 16.50 
seph Nagusky and Max Kyman, and have succeeded to the Mingle BOWMNOS. bocce cast ns. Aca cecculs 450 to 500 
i ‘ cL ; : sts tewoeervh be dwaeweuk's A 2.00 
business of that company, which will be conducted hereafter hg I busheling.. . 6... sass es cesses 10.00 to 10.50 
under the name of A. L. & M. I. Goldstein. The business ig ; ace to sheets and rings.. 8.00to 8.50 
is located at 855 East Sixty-seventh street. Stove plate and light cast serap. oe ‘= : , 2 
Railroad malleable.................2, 8.50 to 9.00 
cS Agricultural malleable................ 8.00 to 8.50 
aoe ee Ns CR a's eta 4 oo ate 8.00 to 8.50 
° tailroad sheet and tank scrap 8.00 - 
f ORRBD o.w6.2 se Fe 8. 8.2 
St. Louis Railroad Merete DMMB. ci ss ces paved ete 8:00 to 850 
Machine shop turnings............... 7.00 to 7.50 


St. Louis, February 6, 1911. 

The most encouraging feature of the situation is the 
vradual brightening of the prospect for a much larger 
volume of railroad buying. Railroads of the Middle West 
are out with inquiries for upward of 4000 cars. The new 
St. Louis & El Paso Railroad is in the market for most of 
its rail requirements. The leading steel interests state that 
not for many months have railroad specifications been com- 
ing in so freely. Inquiries are out for 12,000 to 15,000 tons 
of re-inforcing rods, and there is considerable inquiry for 
structural material for highway bridges. Manufacturing 
concerns are beginning to consider it not so much a ques- 
tion of price as of ability to contract for delivery to meet 
their requirements, 

Pig Iron. -Most of the leading sellers report a_ better 
feeling in pig iron, with some increase in inquiry and, in 
case of some of the offices, a fair tonnage in sales. Mer- 
chant sellers, whose trade is widely scattered, state that 
their business for the month of January was the best since 
last October, mostly secured through their traveling sales- 
men. The principal transaction mentioned last week was 
the purchase by a local carbuilder of 3000 tons of malleable 
Bessemer, for shipment from February to June. Among 
the inquiries received by one of the leading houses were the 
following: 3000 tons of Southern No. 2 foundry, for the 
third quarter; 1000 tons of Northern and Southern No. 2 
foundry, for the second quarter; 500 tons of Southern No. 
~ foundry, for the second and third quarters; 600 tons of 
Southern No. 2 foundry, and 600 tons of malleable Besse- 
mer, for the first half; 500 tons of Southern analysis iron, 
for the first half. The same house reports a sale of 500 tons 
of Southern No. 2 foundry, for the first half. Another lead- 
ing broker closed a contract for 1000 tons, but gave no par- 
ticulars. Other offices reported a fair demand for small lots 
only, but are in receipt of some urgent requests for shipment 
no contract. No change in the market is noted except possibly 
a slightly firmer undertone. We quote Southern No. 2 
foundry, for shipment over the remainder of the first half, 
at $11, Birmingham. A premium of 25c. to 50c. is asked 
for second quarter only, delivery, and for prompt shipment 
$11 is shaded by some furnaces, 

Coke.—There was more doing in coke. A leading broker 
reports a sale of 2000 tons of foundry coke, and an inquiry 
from another consumer for 1000 tons. Another leading 
seller mentions a sale of 30 cars of Connellsville foundry, 
for shipment over the remainder of the year. There is no 
improvement in the tone of the market, and prices are 
ruling the same as last quoted, $2 to $2.25 for standard 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry per net ton, f.o.b. oven, with 
some special brands held higher. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The leading sellers report 
a decided improvement in the inquiry for structural ma- 
terial, both from local and outside sources. There is also 
a better demand from jobbers for bars, while the inquiry 
from wagon and agricultural implement manufacturers con- 
tinues good. Railroad buying of bars, shapes, spikes, nuts 
and bolts is better, and the receipt of specifications on con- 
tracts is freer than for some time. 

Old Material.—Dealers are talking more cheerfully re- 
specting an increase in the demand from consumers in the 
near future, and in some items in the list—old iron rails and 





The Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, IIl.. has ip- 
stalled in the showrooms of its St. Louis branch, on Olives 
street, one of its new type of smokeless furnace boilers, It 
is 12 ft. long, 5 ft. high and weighs 5000 Ib. 

‘The money for the St. Louis & Kansas City Electri: 
Railway has been subscribed, covering the construction of 
the line through to Columbia, 150 miles, 

The city of St. Louis is advertising for bids for about 
100,000 ft. of sewer pipe of different sizes, ranging from 6 
to 27 in. in diameter. Sealed proposals will be received at 
the office of the Board of Public Improvements until 12 m. 
February 17. 

The Arkansas Natural Gas Company proposes to build 
1 pipe line from Caddo Parish, La.,- to Little Rock, Ark., 
and thence to Memphis, Tenn, 


—_—_— 


The German Iron Market 


BERLIN, January 26, 1911. 

Considerable uncertainty prevails as to the general out- 
look, owing chiefly to the clouded situation in the bar trade. 
A meeting of the bar interests was held last week for th 
purpose of taking steps toward the renewal of the price 
agreement, but no action was taken beyond adjéurning over 
to a date in February. It is reported that all the leading 
companies are anxious to have the arrangement renewed, and 
there are pretty strong hopes that this result will be accom 
plished. 

The Steel Works Union held its monthly meeting yester- 
day, the chief business on hand being to deal with certain 
petitions for increasing allotments and to fix prices for Uv 
June quarter. All petitions for larger allotments were sum- 
marily rejected. Business in semi-manufactured steel prod- 
ucts for the next quarter was deciared open at unchanged 
prices, but action in regard to structural goods was deferred 
to the February meeting. This latter decision was ap 
parently dictated by the hope that within a month a con- 
siderable improvement in the building trade will take place 
and justify higher prices for structural shapes. 

The usual monthly report given out by the Union yestet- 
day says that the export business in semi-manufactured steel 
has been somewhat better since the beginning of the year. 
especially for the English market. Home requirements io 
this class of goods for the current quarter have already bee 
about fully arranged for and specifications on orders are 
coming in at the normal rate. In heavy steel rails no chang¢ 
has occurred in home conditions, but the foreign market con- 
tinues to send in good orders. Trade in grooved rails is 
quieter, as is usual at this season, but inquiries in hand 
indicate that business will be better than usual in the sprints. 
Considerable export business in grooved rails has been taken 
recently, but concessions had to be made owing to shar? 
outside competition, Foreign business in light rails for 
mines is rather quieter, and it is also feeling the effects of 
sharp competition from foreign makers. Trade in structura! 
shapes is more sluggish, this being the quiet season for 
beams, but the outlook for the spring is considered encouras 
ing. The foreign sales of structural shapes by the Union !” 
the nine months ended with December 31 showed an it- 
crease of 60,000 tons over the previous year. 
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‘ed that both dealers and consumers are offer- 
irers of bars a consideration to be liberated 
; previously made; they evidently hope to get 
rer on. This fact has made a bad impression 
market. Another thing that throws a damper 
is the continued weakness of iron and steel 
-ium. Reports from Charleroi of two days ago 
pessimistic view of conditions there. Pig iron 
| falling. ‘The cause is attributed to the in- 
‘ies of iron sent into Belgium from Luxem- 
- several new furnaces have been blown in this 
-jum. Belgium steel manufacturers continue to 
rices, saying that they are compelled to do this 
the sharp German competition, but plates are 
m's production of pig iron last year was 1,803,- 
ns, a gain of 171,150 tons. 
( ; foreign trade in iron and steel in December 
vd figures in exports, which reached 474,240 metric 
excess of exports over imports, which was 424,- 
also a record breaking figure. The export 
year 1910 reached a larger volume than ever 
nting to 4,868,385 tons, as against 4,037,300 tons 
ii. Imports amounted to 560,622 tons, as compared 


inn ‘ 5 


<541 tons in 1909. The iron and steel exports for 
years are compared in the following table: 

-———Metric tons. 

1909. 1910. 

is vteveen aera 471,046 786,854 

5 OR c's Fae a cba OE 173,692 146,602 

vis oe oe nee 474,853 494,400 

DG1CR. «4 vs ons ke 362,743 442,712 

d oes 040 ok ee 93,347 93,690 

haped... i scs eanwhae ween 332,038 403,637 

H NGS. ..o.0.5 san Saea ewes 118,654 110,887 

than 5. mh. sh. auveany 224,678 253,446 

Plate NUMDCKD 5. 5-6 ¥.0 wkd ose 101,725 92,471 

V I 108. scent + hatte onan 212,287 233,200 

W G...s0e bd Genesee eae 136,782 165,367 

Wire nails... ..» +00 sate selene 67,648 65,134 

Pipine  . «0. v's 0.0 :.0s on, eiue eae Oe 97,969 126,954 

St (chs valee ema 364,662 515,722 

sh plate@... ous Geer egestas 121,742 162,990 

g terial. .-.+s.s«<e8eee eee 66,300 70,493 

\ remarkable change has come over Germany’s foreign 


e in pig iron in 10 years. In 1900 imports amounted to 
724.700 tons and exports to 129,400 tons, but by 1910 these 
gures were almost exactly reversed, exports rising to 7&6.- 
\\) tons, while imports dropped to 136,300 tons. 
locomotive shops are quite dissatisfied with 

nt of new orders received recently. They had ex- 

lers for 66 locomotives from Japan, but what the) 

eived was for only 24, a similar number having 

g \merican and a smaller order to English shops. 
| orders, which had been a regular feature of the trad 
for s | years, have not materialized this year, France 
ng arranged for all its requirements with English and 

rks. Home orders are also disappointing. 
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Buffalo 


BurraLo, N. Y., February 7, 1911. 
The tone of the market appears to be slightly 
a fairly good tonnage of orders coming in. 
).000 tons have been sold out of this district in the 
principally foundry grades. This includes be- 
i000 and 7000 tons of No, 2 foundry for a radiator 
r, which is said to have been taken at a conces- 
of the leading makers. One interest reports a 
sood orders for foundry irons from New Enzg- 
s, with a considerable tonnage still under nego- 
the same section. Another reports a run of small 
ut that large tonnage inquiry has slackened. The 
malleable and basic is rather light. Selling com- 
is been strong and at present each furnace is “a 
tself” in the matter of prices. One or two in- 
that they have withdrawn from meeting the 
current delivery, which have been in evidenve 
nd will hold off for firmer prices, and all furnaces 
ict are refraining from quoting for last half. 
‘ and first half deliveries the following schedule 
‘he market as nearly as possible, f.o.b. Buffalo : 
X founGALY a: sss shdho beds AA $14.25 to $14.75 
X foundry ...: v0» sameness ase 13.75 to 14,25 
lain... . os seu bk oye ule Sie be 8 ee 
ecb visa ght ORE waa 14.00 
13.75 
14.50 
15.00 
00 soe ele bbe seen ote eer 17.25 to 17.75 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The situation continues “to 
the feeling is pretty general that the bottom 
rket has been reached. Orders for tin plate are 
at the advanced price, buyers realizing that the 
in the steel market, with pig tin remaining 
s or going higher, will cause a further advance. 
little more pronounced activity in steel bars and 
nes are gaining. Canadian export business cori- 


Pig Iron. 
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tinues good, with brisk inquiry: Some inquiry is also noted 
in foreign trade lines aside from that from Canada, one in- 
terest reporting an inquiry for 2000 tons of plates for ex- 
port from the Bastern coast. In fabricated structural ma- 
terial, present inquiry is slow, although work involving large 
tonnages for a number of local structures is now on archi- 
tects’ boards. Revised plans are being prepared for the Butf- 
falo General Electric Company’s office building, increasing 
the hight of a portion of the building to 20 stories instead of 
14 stories. Revised plan bids are now being received gn the 
Jerome Hotel at Erie, and bids are soon to be received on 
revised plans for the New York Central Station at Roches- 
ter, it having been definitely determined to proceed with con- 
struction. 

Old Material.—A general betterment is observable in 
the situation as regards most lines of scrap, a little more 
active inquiry having developed during the week. Mills 
continue to take scrap on contracts without restriction, 
which in-a measure has combined to cause some stiffening 
in prices. We quote as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


BGS IE BUNGE ios so 5 oc ap a ewn $12.75 to $13.00 
Low phosphorus steel............... 17.25 to 17.50 
No, 1 railroad wrought.............. 15.00 to 15.25 


No. 1 railroad and machinery cast scrap 14.00 to 14.50 
er UD) I as nial botete 0s 0 dvs ate -6.0l0 19.00 to 20.00 
CN ies oy «hae ct ee 23.00 to 23.50 
Cie, A I oe ec Lads oo 6 0 Mineo 14.50 to 14.75 
Raliroad matioable........ccccecccces 13.25 to 13.75 
SN RNa a vw doa cae th es ts e's 11.00 to 11.50 
Locomotive grate bars............... 11.00 to 11.50 
ET 6: kits ah ae Nek a’s « SceRie Ren ceaals 10.25 to 10.75 
Wrought iron and soft steel turnings... 7.25to 7.50 
oe ee Ee eee eee 6.50to 6.75 





New York 


New York, February 8, 1911. 

Pig Iron.—The_ business of the past week in foundry 
iron was done chiefly in New England, but was not much 
even there. Sales have been made for delivery in the New 
York district in 200 and 300 ton lots, but there has been 
very little forward contracting. In New England, Buffalo 
furnaces have taken most of the business, their quotations 
still approximating $13.25 at furnace for No, 2 iron. Vir- 
ginia furnaces are reported to be a little firmer in their ideas 
and for the first time in many months Virginia furnace 
stocks of pig iron showed a decrease in January. It 
amounted to about 3 per cent. One Wharton furnace has 
blown out in New Jersey, while Oxford furnace, which had 
being doing little for about two weeks owing to tuyere diffi- 
culties, is now making a normal output. Some local interest 
is shown in the sales of basic iron in eastern Pennsylvania 
and there is more figuring by steel makers in that section. 
We quote for tidewater delivery as follows: Northern No. 1 
foundry $15.50 to $15.75: No. 2 X, $15 to $15.25: No. 2 
plain, $14.50 to $14.75; Southern No. 1 foundry, $15.50 to 
$15.75; No. 2, $15 to $15.25. 


Finished Iron and Steel.——-Now that the improved con- 
ditions, which began about the middle of last month, show 
evidences of continuing, the mills are gradually reducing 
their per cent. of idle capacity. All lines generally are giv- 
ing better reports. The steel bar trade reports better speci- 
fications, more new business and more inquiry in the last 
week than for the corresponding period of January, which is 
not remarkable considering that the first week of January 
was naturally quiet, but even the better returns that came 
in in the last two weeks of the previous month have been 
more than equaled in the past week. Inquiries now are for 
larger tonnages. Bar iron orders have been received in 
fair volume, but the improvement in this line is less evident. 
Plates and structural materials are also in good, demand, al- 
though there are few specific large items. The Pennsylvania 
Steel Company will furnish the steel for the Vine street pier 
in Philadelphia, about 4000 tons. The award is expected within 
two or three days on the Cruikshank Building at Greenwich 
and Morton streets, New York City, for which about 3000 
tons of steel will be required. As about 900 tons of this will 
be 15-in. beams, it is an exceedingly attractive proposition 
from the mill point of view, and there has been considerable 
competition for the order. No new inquiries of moment have 
come up this week in this territory. Prices are firm as fol- 
lows: Plain structural material, plates and steel bars, 1.56c. 
to 1.61c., and bar iron, 1.35. to 1.40c., all New York. Plain 
material from store, New York, 1.85¢. to 1.95c. 

Steel Rails.—-The New Haven rail order, which has 
been reported to be 61,000 tons, may exceed that amount. 
reckoning the Maine Central tonnage in addition to that of 
the Boston & Maine. The Pennsylvania Steel Company gets 
about half the total, the remainder being divided between the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western is reported to 
have placed 23,000 tons, the bulk of it going to the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Company, while 2000 to 3000 tons is given to 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company. The Bangor & Aroostook 
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is in the market. In the past week the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany has put on its books, including the New York Central 
order, 40,000 tons of Bessemer and 80,000 tons of open 
hearth rails. The Tennessee Company booked only 1500 
tons, but negotiations are pending for sales to Southern 
roads. 


Ferroalloys.—Dealers in New York have been bidding 
on 5000 tons of 50 per cent. ferrosilicon for delivery to the 
United States Steel Corporation, which asked for bids 
through the Carnegie Steel Company. It is understood that 
quotations were made at under $55, Pittsburgh. The mar- 
ket in ferromanganese is quiet, with quotations from $37.50 
to $38, Baltimore. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The city of Worcester, Mass., opened 
bids on Tuesday on 2100 tons of water pipe. Danvers, 
Mass., also opened bids on 500 tons. The Fall River Water 
Works, Fall River, Mass., will open bids on 470 tons (o- 
day. A number of smaller lettings are announced. Consiri- 
erable private buying is still going on,’ and some of the 
Eastern foundries are now feeling quite comfortable, having 
much work booked for the spring months. Quotations are 
continued at $21.50 to $22 per net ton, tidewater, for car- 
load lots of 6-in. 

Old Material.—UDealers are taking a little more hopefui 
view of the situation and are demonstrating this by pur- 
chasing more freely for stock. Heavy steel scrap has only 
moved in small lots during the week. Rolling mill materia! 
has been in but slight demand. Business in old car wheels 
is fair. Cast serap has been in quite good demand with fur- 
ther inquiries under consideration. Quotations per gross 
ton, New York and vicinity, are as follows: 

Old girder and T rails for melting... ..$10.25 to $10.7 


io 
Heavy melting steel scrap............ 10.25 to 10.75 
arr ro eer ee 20.50 to 21.50 
Standard hammered iron car axles.... 22.00 to 23.00 
RR: DORE TRE RI ocd sc pcccsccnccens 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 7 to 13.75 
Wrought iron track scrap............ to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, long............ to 12.00 
No. 1 yard wrought, short...... is to 10.75 
ON OO Se error mr to 5.50 
og a lye ie oi arts ; to 6.50 
EY, URINE SE os wu wielg bic 4m ald to 6.50 
NS 5a ong ws oaks Sd Sch RIAD to 10.75 
ew” PRP omens to 12.50 


No. 1 heavy cast, broken up.......... to 12.50 


SN TN sain ins a bikie Wah © Se 60 Rae ae to 10.00 
Locomotive erate BATS. ....-ccvesscecs to 9.50 
SEE CEE. oan Ahi be cee see en 12.25 to 12.75 


Metal Market 


New York, February 8, 1911. 


THE WEEK’S PRICES 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery. 











Copper, New York, -——Lead.——, -—— Spelter.—, 
Electro- New St. New St. 
‘j York. Louis. York. Louis, 
4.50 4.32 5.50 5.27% 
4.50 4.32 5.50 5.27% 
4.50 4.32 5.50 5.30- 
4.45 4.30 5.50 5.30 
b 4.45 4.30 5.50 5.30 
2.3714 40.12% 4.45 4.30 5.50 5.30 


It is generally beiieved that the tin syndicate abroad is 
liquidating its holdings, as the market is declining as sharp- 
ly as it recently advanced. Copper is firmer than last week 
and has been selling fairly well. Lead is weaker. Spelter 
has a better tone. 

Copper.—Notwithstanding the general expectation that 
the report of the Copper Producers’ Association would show 
an increase in stocks, a fair amount of buying has been 
done. From all appearances, consumers consider the pre- 
vailing price a fair one. Whiie there have been reports of 
some shading of the quotation on lake copper, it is certain 
that a number of prominent sellers have refused offers of 
business at less than 12.75c. The quotation on electrolytic 
copper was steady all week at 12.37%4c. The report of the 
Copper Producers’ Association, showing an increase in 
stocks of 20,409,295 Ib., was made known in the trade too 
late to affect to-day’s market, as the members of the asso- 
ciation did not meet to pass on the report until 12 o'clock, 
and both dealers and consumers show a disposition to digest 
the figures before making any attempt to do business. The 
London market opened weak this morning, in anticipation of 
an unfavorable American report and in sympathy with the 
declining tin market. At the close of trading in London 
to-day spot copper was sold for £54 10s. and futures for 
£55 5s. The sales amounted to 400 tons of spot and 1000 
tons of futures. The market closed steady. 

Copper Averages.—The Waterbury average for Janu- 
ary was 12.87 1-3c. The average price of electrolytic cop- 
per in New York for the month of January was 12.53\c. 
and the average price of lake was 12.81'(c. 

Pig Tin.—In the face of a succession of sharp breaks in 
the London market, followed by a rapid decline here, con- 
sumers have been feverishly placing orders for tin for early 
delivery. Most of this trading was done February 2, 3 and 


a 








4, and those who placed orders were unde) 
that the London syndicate was operating a | ry 


view to buying in futures. When the mark ee 
slide off on Monday, the disgusted buyers sie 
ders and retired to await developments. 11 behead 
that the operators abroad have decided to a a 


= and 


cordingly it is anybody’s market. For the firs: 


. IN Many 
weeks there was good trading on a Saturday, , 


len on F 
ruary 4 some large orders were placed. It is es inated a 
fully SOO tons of spot and February tin wer a 


; : ; y Sold during 
those four days’ trading, and now the immediate supp}, is 


so scarce that a purchase of 100 tons for ea)} 


delivery 
would move the market up regardless of what mizht }y done 
: . . ail ve Gone 
in London. As a matter of fact this market js yo; followin 
the London movements so closely except when prices a 


made on tin for delivery in April and May. Since January 
30 prices in London have declined £20 10s: and the market 
was decidedly weak this morning, when it opened £2 under 


yesterday’s figures. The arrivals of tin in this coyn 


. . © ° ry % 
far this month have been 1330 tons, while there are 14% 
tons afloat, much of which is not due to arrive until lat ie 
the month. The London market closed to-day with spot tiy 


selling at £181 15s. and futures at £181 10s, 1 
amounted to 200 tons of spot and 1400 tons of futures, Th 
market closed steady. Pig tin sold in New York 
40.12Me. 

Tin Plates.—Ffollowing the example of the leading jp. 
terest, independent sellers of tin plate have withdrawn all 
concessions and advanced their quotations 10c. a box. Wi) 
the advantage is due in a measure to the recent high 
pig tin, the fact that there is such a good demand | 
mills are working nearer to normal capacity has a gv 
deal to do with the higher price. The new price for 1004) 
coke plates is $3.94, New York. The foreign market 
declined 144d. in sympathy with the pig tin movement, 
the quotation for tin plates at Swansea, Wales, is now lis 
per box. 


e 


to-day for 


Le 


I 


Lead.—Lead is very easy, both here and in St. Louis, 
and outside sellers are freely offering it in New York at 
4.45¢. The change in price came on Saturday when the 
report from St. Louis told of offerings there at 4.30c., a re 
duction of 2 points. This market was under the control of 
the leading seller for several weeks and until last Monday, 
when the outside sellers began to make offerings at 4.450. 

Spelter.—After weakening last Friday and Saturday, 
spelter became somewhat firmer on Monday, but onl; 
tone, as but few sales had been made. It is hard to explain 
the present condition of the market. There are so littk 
stocks available for spot delivery in New York that th 
price here, which is usually 15 points higher than in St. 
Louis, is now 20 points higher for early delivery, and pur 
chasers desiring carload lots find it to their advantage t 
place their business in St. Louis. Quotations in St. Louis 
to-day are 5.30c., while New York dealers are asking 5.\k. 

Antimony.—Antimony is quiet and prices are unchanged 
from last week. It is firmly believed that the proposed deal 
to form a selling combination in Europe has fallen throug). 
Hallett’s is selling at 7.75¢c., Cookson’s at 8.25c., and other 
brands at from 7.25c. to 7.50c. 

Old Metals.—The demand from consumers continues 
light. Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 





ents. 
Copper, heavy cut and crucible.......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Copper, heavy and wire........seeeee-. 11.50 to 11.75 
Copper, light and bottoms.............. 10.75 to 11.00 
BEOGR, BOBO T sis o0'¥i5p:0 0) 2 se Nis ba 8.00 to 8.29 
EOROGS, THOS: 685 cc gvad 00 < wtbivcs aide 6.75 to 7.00 
Heavy machine composition............ 10.75 to 11.00 
Clean brass 40rtingt..0is ss ...euwcsene. « 7.75 to 8.00 
Composition turnings..............+05 9.00 to 9.25 


Lead, heavy 4.20 to 4.25 
[aed, t08.. 20. se. ilk, eR eee 3.95 to 4.00 
y | EE ee Tee ae ee 4.25 to 4.30 
Metals, Chicago, February 7.—There have been om 
purchases of copper by Western consumers the past we 
and both casting copper and lake are a little firmer. The 
break in the London price of tin makes this market \\' 
uncertain. Spelter is dull, but Chicago buyers are not ye 
to transact actual business at a price as low as St. 10" 
quotations. We quote Chicago prices as follows : Castine “" 
per, 125éc. ; lake, 12%c. to 12%c., in carloads, for promp' nf 
ment; small lots, 4c. to 3c. higher; pig tin, carloads, os 
small lots, 44c.; lead, desilverized, 4.45¢. to 4.50¢., [or = 
ton lots: corroding 4.70c. to 4.75c., for §0-ton lots: 1 _ 
loads, 2%c. per 100 Ib. higher; spelter, 4.40c. ' _— 
Cookson’s antimony, 1014c., and other grades, 9c. ' 3 ie 
in small lots; sheet zinc is $7.50, f.o.b. La Salle, 1" oe 
of 600-Ib. casks. On old metals we quote for less °° 


} 
J 


carload lots: Copper wire, crucible shapes, 12%4°.: — 
bottoms, 10c.; copper clips, 12c¢.; red brass, 10°: ty 
brass, 9c.; lead pipe, 48¢c.; zine, 4144c.; pewter N0- 1, a 
tin foil, 34¢c.; block tin pipe, 87c. 4.0. 


Metals, St. Louis, February 6.—Lead is ore ys sas 
to 4.35c.; spelter is quiet and held at 5.30c., both 


\ 
\ 





ore is quoted at $38 to $41 per ton, Joplin 
ioted at 42.90e. per pound; antimony (Cook- 
ved at 8.60c.; lake copper steady at 13.05c.; 
hanged at 12.85ec., all at St. Louis. The 
ished metals was slower than was the case 
eek, 





ee 


Notes on Prices 


demand is not more than fair and compara- 
ders are for future delivery. The following 
resent prices to the retail trade in the Hast- 
rope 7-16 in. in diameter and larger, with 
for smaller sizes: Pure Manila of the highest 
& Yi4c. per pound; second grade Manila, 7%4e. 
® ound: hardware grade, 7144c. to 734c. per pound ; 
the highest grade, 6%c. per pound; second 
er pound; rove jute rope, %4-in. and up, No. 1, 
; er pound; No. 2, 6 to 644c. per pound. 

“Linseed Oil.—The market continues strong at D4e. for 
\\ in carload lots, and 95c. for either city or 
Wes » in five-barrel lots. Business is dull, as manu- 
sumers are holding off placing orders, awaiting 
opments. The following quotations represent 

Now rices in five-barrel lots or more: 


Rope 


less than 4 bbl, 1 cent advance per gallon, 
ent advance per gallon over raw. 
Naval Stores. Buying is light, owing to high prices of 
I etlecting the Savannah market. The crop move- 
over, although some turpentine is being re- 
will probably be three months until the new 
New York turpentine quotations in _five- 
ire as follows: 
Cents. 
owe bce ch'biee «eee caah bts Cee CARS 89, 


io! . Y% cent advance per gallon. 
Rosins are also firm on the basis of the Southern market 
r demand in jobbing lots is reported at this point. 
) » basis of 2SOQ Ib. to the barrel, common to good 
s s quoted at $6.75 and grade D at $7.35 in the New 
York market. 
 . 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New York, February 8, 1911. 
ipward movement in stocks continued until Monday 
s week, when its culmination appears to have oc- 
\ reaction then set in, carrying prices down to 
The range of prices on active iron and in- 
| stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of 
was as follows: 
Allis-Chalm., com... 8 8\ Railway Spr., com. 35. - 38 
pref.. 32 34 Railway Spr., pref. 98 - 99% 
Steel, com... 32%- 33% Republic, com..... 34% 35% 
¢ Republic, pref..... 98 - 99% 
914- 10 Sloss, com.......-+ 52% 56% 
81 - 82% Pine; COM: . « «40.09, 17 - 18 

& Fd com.. 55 - 57% Pipe, pref......... 54 - 56% 
Car & Fdry, pref..118 -118\% U. S. Steel, com.:. 80 - 82% 
Steel | dries... 46 - 48% U. 8S. Steel, pref. ..119%4-121% 

lo Fuel. Westinghouse Elec. 68 - 70 
Electric...154 -155% we 3a wave ce 59%- 595% 

.. 62%- 63% Am. Ship, com.... 75 - 79 

. 11444-1164 Am. Ship, pref,......... 112 

1 : pret. . 123% 124% Chi. Pneu, Tool... 46% 49 

Pump, com... 401%4- 42% Cambria Steel..... 44%- 45% 
t. Pump, panty .. 8 - re Lake Nar Corp.... ‘ 

motive, com... 41%- 42% Pa, Steel, pref.......... 106% 

pref.. .110 “110% Warwick 6.05. .s elses 10% 

& i com, 174 l4- 17% Crucible St., com.. 13 y 
ittsburgh Steel, pref. ..101 Crucible St., pref.. T9%- 815% 
essed St.. com... 34 - 36% Harb.-W. Ref., com...... 36 
‘ressed pref... 97%%- 98% Harb.-W. Ref., pref...... 95 
‘ressed Steel Car Company has paid the iast in- 

its $500,000 first mortgage 5 per cent. gold 
lhese notes have been paid off in installments of 

nnually, beginning February 1; 1902. 

Dividends. The Inland Steel Company has declared a 
reg iarterly dividend of 1% per cent., payable March 
extra dividend of 8 per cent., payable May 1 to 

ord February 10. 

a 

terstate Commerce Commission has issued its 
il report on the statistics of express companies. 
S covers the year ending June 30, 1909. The gross 
‘P'S from operation of all the companies covered by 
IS report for one year were $132,599,190. From this 

ie the companies paid for “express privileges” 
this representing chiefly the payments by ex- 
PENSE panies to railroads. The remainder, $68,567,- 
‘rted as the operating revenues of the com- 
*S; operating expenses were $56,273,055, leaving a 
erating revenue of $12,294,009. The investment of 

es, in property and equipment, June 30, 1909, 


Was $29 970 poe 
=a red ted, 


SOO.000 


Che Tr 
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The Carnegie Steel Company Relief Fund.—The 
ninth annual report, showing operations for 1910 of the 
Carnegie Relief Fund of the Carnegie Steel Company 
and its affiliated concerns has been made public by F. A. 
Wilmont, manager of the fund. It shows that during the 
year the amount dispensed was $216,869.60. Of this 
amount $17,777 was for accident benefits, $92,496.25 
death benefits, and $106,596.35 pension allowances. The 
pension allowances were greater during 1910 than ever 
before. The death benefits were Smaller than for six 
years, except 1909. Money paid out to the employees 
or their families of the Carnegie Steel Company totaled 
$114,935.35, twice as much as for any of the affiliated 
companies, the largest of which is the H. C. Frick Coke 
Company. The report shows that since the establish- 
ment of the fund, the beneficiaries have been as follows: 
Accidents, 7598 ; deaths, 1263; pensions, S885; total, 9746. 


te 


George B. Limbert & Co., Chicago, have let contracts 
for a new foundry at East Chicago, Ind., as an addition 
to the manufacturing plant of the company. The foundry 
building will be 60 x 240 ft., of brick, with steel truss 
roof. The plans provide for two cupolas of 25 tons daily 
capacity each, but only one cupola will be completed at 
present. The foundry will be equipped with molding 
machines and all niodern improvements for foundry 
work, The product will be chiefly steamfitters’ supplies. 
A pattern shop and storeroom will also be erected this 
spring, and other important extensions of the plant are 
contemplated. It is estimated that the buildings and 
equipment now under way will cost about $40,000. 


The explosion of a carload of 25 tons of dynamite, 
which was being transferred from cars on a pier of the 
Jersey Central Railroad to a lighter in the Hudson River 
ut Jersey City, on February 1, resulted in the probable 
death of 30 and injuring of at least 200. The killed and 
injured were mostly workmen on the lighter and on the 
pier. Hundreds were cut by falling glass in the Jersey 
Central Station and on the streets in lower New York 
City, and the damage to property in Jersey City and New 
York City, mainly broken plate glass windows, is esti- 
mated at over $500,000. The explosion was heard more 
than 20 miles away. The dynamite was owned by the Du 
Pont de Nemours Powder Company. 


The plant of the Vulcan Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, at New Castle, Pa., is to be offered for sale by the 
sheriff in the near future to satisfy bondholders. It has 
been idle for about five years. The Lawrence Savings & 
Trust Company, New Castle, Pa., trustee for the bond- 
holders, has filed papers to collect $30,000 due on a mort- 
gage dated November 30, 1901. The total appraised value 
of the plant is $60,000, including the machinery, which is 
valued at $54,098, while the liabilities are $133,067. It is 
stated that New Castle parties may buy the plant and 
operate it. 


The Garwood Electric Company, 149 Broadway, New 
York, whose works are at Garwood, N. J., has appointed 
Henry Widmer, 731 Union street, New Orleans, La., agent 
for the sale of its dynamos, motors, &c., in the State of 
Louisiana, southern half of Mississippi and the city of 
Mobile, Ala., and all territory within a radius of 50 miles 
of that city. It has also appointed Milton 8. Nettleton, 
29 College street, New Haven, Conn., its agent for the 
city of New Haven and surrounding territory. 


The number of immigrants coming to the United 
States in 1910 was 1,071,885, which compares with 957,- 
105 in 1909 and 410,319 in 1908. The number of non- 
immigrant aliens arriving on return from visits abroad 
was 151,588, making a total of 1,223,473 arrivals. The 
alien departures in the year amounted to 406,041, so that 
the net gain in population-was 817,482. This compares 
with 802,672 in 1909 and. 971,468 in 1907. In 1908 the 
arrivals were 557,585 and the departures 598,783, making 
a net loss for that year of 41,198. 
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364 THE IRON AGE February 9, 19), 
R. W.Hiekox; who died during .the year. No‘¢ 

Personal changes were niade. ae 

Charles A. Schieren, Jr., of the Charles A. Schieren William R. Timken, vice-president and treasurer of 


Company, manufacturer of leather belting, New York, 
sailed February 1 for Europe, where he will visit the 
company’s agencies on the Continent. 

George H. Wadsworth, for the past 15 years super- 
intendent of the Falls Rivet & Machine Company, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, Ohio, has resigned that position, and will 
on and after March 1 devote his entire time to the Wads- 
worth Core Machine & Equipment Company, Akron, Ohio. 
He has purchased all machinery, patterns, tools and in- 
terest from the Falls Clutch & Machinery Company, suc- 
cessor to the Falls Rivet & Machine Company for the 
manufacture of the Wadsworth core machine and equip- 
ment as manufactured by that company during the last 
seven years for him. 

C. W. Whitney has resigned his position as contract 
manager of the Ransome Concrete Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., to take the position of general purchasing 
agent for what are known as the “ Hammon properties,” 
consisting principally of the Yuba Construction Company, 
Natomas Consolidated of California, Boston Machine 
Shop Company and Hammon Engineering Company, who 
have their main offices in the Alaska Commercial Build- 
ing. San Francisco. 

The Cleveland Drop Forging Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has secured the services of James H. Herron, who 
will take charge of the sales engineering and metallurgy 
department. He was formerly connected with the Detroit 
Steel Products Company in a similar capacity. 

Frank P. Bassett, for several years superintendent 
of the blast furnace department of the Maryland Steel 
Company, at Sparrows Point, Md., has resigned, and will 
sever his connection with the company February 15. At 
a farewell banquet given by his friends and associates, he 
was presented with a handsome gold watch. 

Lewis H. Morgan, who for many years was with the 
Pond Machine Tool Company, Plainfield, N. J., and after- 
ward was superintendent and general manager of the 
Ridgway Machine Company, Ridgway, Pa., and is now 
retired, living at Whitewell, Nantwich, England, has 
been elected a member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, London. Mr. Morgan is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

William B. Ogram, who for the past 10 years has 
been Buffalo manager for the American Bridge Com- 
pany, has been appointed to the Philadelphia office of 
the same company as contracting manager for eastern 
Pennsylvania, with offices in the Pennsylvania Building. 
He assumed his new duties February 1, succeeding R. 
W. Bailey, transferred to the Pittsburgh office as division 
contracting manager. F. D. Rideout is the new con- 
tracting manager for Buffalo, western New York and 
northwestern Pennsylvania, with offices at 658 to 662 
Ellicott Square Building, having been transferred from 
the home office at Pittsburgh with which he has been con- 
nected for a number of years. 

Francis C. Holmes has been elected by the directors 
of the Plymouth Cordage Company, Plymouth, Mass., 
treasurer and general manager, to succeed his father, 
Gideon F. Holmes, deceased. The office of vice-president 
has been created, and B. Preston Clark has been elected 
to the position. Mr. Holmes assumes the management at 
practically the same age as did his father, who served 
the company for over 50 years. Mr. Clark is a director, 
and is a praetical cordage man. 

S. A. Carson, formerly connected with the sales de- 
partment of J. K. Dimmick & Co., has become associated 
with Matlack & Bates, iron, steel, coal and coke mer- 
chants, Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

John Birkinbine will deliver an address on “ Early 
History of Ironmaking” at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Associated Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity, to be held-at the Manufacturers’ Club, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., on the evening of February 14. 

At the annual meeting of the Brown Hoisting Ma- 
chinery Company, Cleveland, Ohio, February 1, Alexan- 
der C. Brown was elected a director to take the place of 


the Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton. Ohio, hag 
been elected president of the First National Ban}; in that 
city. 

With the coming of President Farrell into the Finanee 
Committee of the United States Steel Corporation. sue. 
ceeding W. E. Corey, that committee is now Composed 
of the following: KE. H. Gary, George F. Baker, George w 
Perkins, H. C. Frick, Henry Phipps, Norman B. Reay, J 
Pierpont Morgan, Jr., James A. Farrell and Pp, 4 B. 
Widener. 

FE. B. Blandy has been appointed pig iron sales man- 
ager for Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, in the New Yor, 
district, with offices at 71 Broadway. Mr. Blandy has 
had a long experience in the pig iron trade, represen}. 
ing Matthew Addy & Co. in New York for a number of 
years and later being Eastern sales representative of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. Up to Fob. 
ruary 1 he was the Pittsburgh sales manager of the 
United Steel Company, Canton, Ohio. 

It. K. Le Blond, president of the R. K. Le Blond Ma- 
chine Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, leaves this week 
for a vacation trip to Cuba, and will visit different points 
of interest on the island during his stay there. 

Chairman E. H. Gary of the United States Steel Cor. 
poration has gone to Florida for a stay of two or three 
weeks, 

Frank G. Bolles, for some time with the Allis-Chal- 
mers Company, Milwaukee, has become. connected with 
the Reliance Engineering & Equipment Company of that 
city. 

W. H. McFadden has resigned as vice-president and 
general manager of Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, to take effect March 1. The resignation has been 
accepted with regret by the directors. Mr. McFadden has 
been closely identified with the rolling mill industry for 
the past 25 years, having taken an active part in the con- 
struction and installation of many of the most important 
steel mills in the country. He will spend a few months 
in looking after his gas and oil interests and in traveling 
for his health. 

Cecil A. Grenfell, M. P., of London, England, who 
came to this country representing British stockholders 
of the Southern Iron & Steel Company, has been made 
chairman of the Board of Directors, and will take charge 
of the company’s affairs. Mr. Grenfell will remain here 
several months. 

Wade A- Taylor, president of the Deforest Shee. & 
Tin Plate Company, Niles, Ohio, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Dollar Savings Bank of that city. 

Kenneth Lean has been appointed superintendent of 
the shipping department of the Homestead Steel Works 
of the Carnegie Steel Company, Homestead, Pa., to suc 
ceed Charles Orchard, who was recently made transpor- 
tation agent. 

J. A. Henry, formerly purchasing agent of the Ports 
mouth Steel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio, has been placed 
in charge of the company’s new office at Cincinnati. He 
has been succeeded as purchasing agent by Charles 
Simms, formerly paymaster. 

John E. Patton, who has been active for the last tw? 
years in organizing and directing the affairs of the Con- 
tinental Coal Corporation, as its vice-president and se 
eral manager, has severed his connection with that con 
pany, having been elected president of ‘the Sewanee Fuel 
& Iron Company at a recent meeting of the Board of Di 
rectors of the latter company at its office in Chattanoog?, 
Tenn. He has already assumed active charge of the pusi- 
ness of the Sewanee Company. : 

A. L. Davis, assistant to the president of the Amer 
can Bridge Company, has }beén appointed contracting 
manager of the Bastern Division, relieving ©. W. a 
of that work. TKe latter continued ‘as chief engineer *” 
will retain headquarters in New’ York®. 

<asesaseisiacegeae indents 

The furnace of the Napier Iron Works, Napier, Te? 

will be blown in February 14. 
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Experience with Concrete Patterns 


Joseph Leon Gobeille, general manager of the Gobeille 
pattern Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., addressed the 
Foundry roremen’s Association of Buffalo, January 31, 
on “The Molder of To-Day and the Pattern-Maker of 
the ruture. He referred to the improved status of the 
ron molder in the past 15 years, attributing much of 
the molder’s personal advancement to the trade journals 
and the spread of foundry literature, and not a little of 
t to the molding machine. He thought that the unions, 
jstead of showing coldness and antagonism to the ma- 
chine should give it a warm welcome, and suggested 
Jey the organization of a junior or allied union of 
machine men and molders’ helpers. 

Passing to pattern-making, the speaker said that “ the 

nottern-maker of the near future must be a master 
molder, carrying a molder’s card,” and that “he. will 
yake his forms in a liquid or at least a plastic material.” 
Referring to his own experience in the use of material 
in wood, Mr. Gobeille said : 
“Something else besides wood must be adopted for 
patterns and I believe that it will be simple concrete, 
with some reinforcement, framing and bracing of steel 
and wood. I have been ridiculed so much in trade jour- 
als and elsewhere on account of this belief that I speak 
you to-night with hesitancy, but nevertheless with 
supreme faith and confidence. I have tried it out in a 
small way only, because there has been no opportunity 
to do things on a larger scale. You foundry foremen 
will not accept patterns made thus, no matter what their 
merits or accuracy, because you are not used to seeing 
them about, and your molders put up a kick on them, 
but I am ‘arriving.’ Some of the greatest difficulties 
are heing overcome, some in a most interesting manner. 

“IT give you one instance out of many: The new pat- 
tern composed of concrete (no two, cubic inches of which 
will be of identical weight), steel, wood and some plaster 
and litharge, since it has no known or constant decimal 
of specific gravity, its weight when cast in metal is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to predict. In the case of the ordinary 
wooden pattern of pine, the foundryman drops it on a 
scale, tigures mentally the old Dr, Bryan formula of 
1} to 1, and knows pretty nearly how much iron he will 
have to give up, and waste, to fill the contract. The new 

pattern is a question of measurement; even so its 
metallic weight can be closely approximated. But it in- 
volves plane and solid geometry, triangulation and some- 
times right smart of mathematics and accuracy with the 
encil stub. So the concrete-mix pattern was taboo. 

“We took a tip from Archimedes and weighed the 
patterns ourselves without any scales. We made a square 
tank (also conerete) of known superficial area and filled 
t half full of water; then we rigged a float with a verti- 
al bar and an easy toggle, to a dial, which was marked 
n pounds of iron. We knew the decimal for the specific 
sravity of cast fron per cubic inch. So we submerged the 
concrete in the tank, while the float rising actu- 
ited the pointer on the dial. The displacement of water 

cubic inches was translated into pounds on this dial— 
0 figuring, no mistakes, no brains, fool-proof. 

“The prediction of weight in iron, no matter what the 
fattern was made of, is simply foolish in its dumb ac- 
‘uracy; so that one foundryman complained loudly be- 
cause one of our guesses had varied 4 Wb, from the actua) 
“isting in a lump weighing 128 Ib., not realizing that we 
‘new as well as he that any molder could change weights 
that much either way by over or under ramming any 
pattern of its size, 

“So this is my preachment, my final word: Help along 
‘he concrete pattern, thereby improving the status of 
‘our craft and aiding at the same time in the conserva- 
"00 of our forests, so that we may do our part to leave 


a fe 


‘ew trees for our posterity.” 
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The Crane Company, Chicago, has increased its cap- 
‘tal stock from $13,000,009 to $17,000,000, to provide for 
''s rapidly increasing business. 


The Warner Tron Company has blown out ite fa 
“Cumberland Furnace P. O., Ténn,_ 
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The Otto Gas Engine Works 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Otto 
Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, Pa., the management 
was changed. The personnel of the new board of officers, 
consisting of Frank Salomon, president and general man- 
ager; Erich Krell, vice-president and treasurer, and PB. 
A. Fisher, secretary, bids fair to carry out the programme 
of enlarging this enterprise, which represents the pioneer 
efforts in this country of building the best known internal 
combustion engine in a highly successful manner. Mr. 
Salomon is very widely known and ranks among men. 
foremost in the handling of machinery, particularly tn 
the direction of gas, gasoline and crude oil engines. L. 
V. Goebbels has been retained as engineer in charge of 
the technical department. 

The company contemplates the building of engines 
operating on crude oil and similar fuels on a large scale. 
The original builder of the Otto engine abroad, the Gas- 
motoren-Fabrik Deutz, Cologne, Germany, of which the 
I’hiladelphia company is the United States branch, has 
heen for many years most successful in producing 
economical and reliable crude oil engines, and its experi- 
ence in this line would appear to guarantee the placing 
on the American market of a first-class oi] engine. In 
addition to its Philadelphia plant, the Otto Gas Engine 
Works owns a tract of 90 acres near Wilmington, Del., 
which it acquired with the object of erecting a modern 


plant for the manufacture of large gas and crude oil 
engines. 





—_——__»<- > 


Records kept by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
of the time consumed in changing from electric to steam 
motive power, and vice versa, at Manhattan Transfer 
station, near Harrison, N. J., show that 9S per cent. of 
the trains now go through the transfer in the time al- 
loted for the change of power, which ts 4 min. for un- 
coupling, switching and coupling. From 106 to 100 
trains pass through the transfer on week days. Nowhere 
else is a rapid change from steam to electric engines 
made on so large a volume of traffic. Owing to the diffi- 
culty of detaching the steam hose from the engine in 


cold weather, it has not been thought advisable to make 


a shorter time allowance during the winter months. 
Thus far the record for the change is 1 min. 30 sec. 





Rathbone, Sard & Co., manufacturers of stoves, at 
Albany, N. Y., and Aurora, TIL, elected the following offi- 
cers at the recent annual meeting: President and general 
manager, Grange Sard, Albany: first vice-president, Ed- 
ward Bowditch, Albany; second vice-president and Au- 
rora manager, Edmond Raftery, Aurora; treasurer and 
assistant general manager, Russell EF. Sard, Albany; sec- 
retary. A. M. Blanchard, Albany; assistant secretary, A. 
T. Hennessy, Albany; manager of gas department, John 
J. Garrison, Albany; assistant manager at Aurora, W. 
R. Yendall, Jr.; assistant treasurer at Aurora, C. W. 


Reid. 


The Pittsburgh Rivet Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., man-~ 
ufacturer of boiler, ship, tank and structural rivets, ma- 
chine, bridge and foundation bolts and special forgings, 
is sending out a hanger on which is given a table show- 
ing the estimated weight per 100 of cone and button 
head rivets in different lengths. The table will be of 
value to users of bolts and rivets. 


Only three of the 19 furnaces of the [Illinois Steel 
Company were in blast February 1, these being one 
Joliet and two South Chicago.. At the Gary plant of the 
Indiana Steel Company three furnaces were in blast 
February 1. 


The Cambria Steel Company, Johnstown, Pa., blew in 
one furnace January 11, and another January 12. On 
January 31 it blew out a furnace, leaving five active out 
of eight, February 1. 





Rebecea Furnace of the Kittanning Tron & Steet 
Company, Kittanning, Pa.. was blown in’ Pebfuary 1, hav- 
ing been out since May, 1910, undergoing repairs. 
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Greater Activity at Youngstown, Ohio 


Considerable improvement is noted this week in op- 
erations of the mills in the Youngstown district. Ma- 
chine shops and foundries report more inquiries and a 
slight increase in orders. All the plant of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Company is now in operation except 
six sheet mills, which are being overhauled and the fuel 
changed from -gas to coal. At the Ohio Works of the 
Carnegie Steel Company six blast furnaces are in opera- 
tion, the Bessemer department is running nearly full, 


‘the open hearth department to nearly 60 per cent., and 


the Union mills about four days a week. At the Brown- 
Bonnell Works of the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
all departments are now in operation except the No. 3 
bar mill and the old 10-in. mill. At the Mahoning Val- 
ley Works of the same company the old puddle mill, 7- 
in. mill and shafting works started up on Monday, with 
prospects of additional mills resuming later in the week. 
————»-oe______ 

Geo. J. Hagan, People’s Bank, Pittsburgh, sole licensee 
for the Bailey combination sheet and pair furnace, has 
received orders for two additional furnaces for the Can- 
ton Sheet Steel Company, Canton, Ohio, to be of the 
single type, stoker fired. The work has just been com- 
pleted on three more combination sheet and pair fur- 
naces for the Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, con- 
stituting the sixth order received from this company. 
The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, 
Ohio, is putting in more furnaces of the Bailey combina- 
tion sheet and pair type. Mr. Hagan is at present en- 
gaged on considerable construction work for the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio. 


W. N. Kratzer & Co., structural steel fabricators, 
Pittsburgh, have considerable work at present, among 
which are steel lock gates for lock No. 1 in the Monon- 
gahela River, and a number of steel bear traps for dam 
No. 26 on the Ohio River. They are finishing a large 
contract for structural steel work for the Union Sta 
tion in Baltimore, Md., secured some time ago; are fur- 
nishing the structural steel and erecting a new station 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad at Greensburg, Pa., and 
recently completed steel coal tipples, an engine house, 
boiler house and coal bins for the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Company at Cresson, Pa. They are running their 
shops full time. 


The contract for the erection of a new office building 
for the Republic Iron & Steel Company, at Youngstown, 
Ohio, has been given to the George A. Fuller Construc- 
tion Company of New York and Chicago. The building 
will be six stories high and of brick and concrete fire- 
proof construction. It is expected to be ready for occu- 
paney about August 1, at which time the general offices 
of the company will be removed there from Pittsburgh. 
A district sales office for the Pittsburgh territory will be 
maintained in the Oliver Building. 


A new corporation to be known as the Studebaker 
Corporation, which will be chartered with an authorized 
capitalization of $45,000,000, is to take over the wagon 
works of Studebaker Brothers, at South Bend, Ind., and 
the automobile manufacturing plants of the Everett- 
Metzgers-Flanders Company, which the Studebaker firm 
bought a year ago. The capital of the new company will 
consist of $15,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock and $30,000,000 common stock. Control of the new 
corporation will remain in the hands of the Studebaker 
people through the ownership of the common stock. 





The Champion Rivet Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manu- 
facturer of Victor boiler rivets, announces that it has 
appointed as its exclusive Pacific Coast agents A. M. 
Castle & Co. of Chicago, Ill., represented on the coast by 
R. L. Sanford, 841 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, 
Cal., and A. H. Castle. 430 Citizens’ National Bank Build- 
ing. Los Angeles, Cal. The company calls attention to 


the fact that as it carries over 50,000 kee 
always in stock, it can be depended upon fo; 
shipment of any orders. 


of rivety 


Inmediate 


The Newark Foundrymen’s Association, Newark y 
J., held its regular meeting February 1, and after - 
joying a dinner discussed the question of extending the 
scope of the organization. A resolution was passed po. 
questing the Executive Committee to prepare si 


iggestions 
to be presented at the next meeting, providing for chang 
in the by-laws, so that the association can take in mop. 


bers from other parts of the State. A short discusgio, 
took place over the keeping of cost records. 


The Fort Pitt Forge Company, Pittsburgh, pg, 
manufacturer of heavy foundation and building poits, 
structural and boiler rivets, has been taken over by the 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company, the two concerns hay. 
ing been closely identified in the past, and in the future 
it will be operated as the Fort Pitt Forge Department 
of the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Company. William ¢ 
Costin is president and Thomas W. Smith is vice-presi. 
dent and treasurer. 


The Union Furnace Company, Ironton, Ohio, held its 
annual meeting in Cincinnati, January 31. The following 
directors were elected: D. B. Meacham, J. K. Pollock. 
H. KE. Turner, F. W. Miller and R. D. Meacham. Officers 
were elected as follows: J. K. Pollock, president; D. B. 
Meacham, vice-president; H. E. Turner, secretary and 
treasurer; F. W. Miller, assistant treasurer; S. S. Little- 
john, assistant secretary ; W. M. Jefferys, manager. The 
furnace stack has been rebuilt and is ready for its lining. 

The George Whiting Company, manufacturer of 
punches, shears and special machinery, formerly located 
at 1417 West North avenue, Chicago, moved its office 
and works February 1 to its own new and commodious 
quarters at 1701 to 1719 Elston avenue, northeast corner 
of Wabansia avenue, Chicago, where greatly increased 
facilities will be enjoyed. 


Bertsch & Co., manufacturers of shears, punches and 
bending rolls, Cambridge City, Ind., are looking for a 
new location for their machine shop and factory. They 
must have a side track and buildings suitable for electric 
traveling cranes. Any factory sites or buildings that 
any city or commercial club has to offer will be con 
sidered. 

The Illinois Steel Company will have four additional 
blast furnaces in operation by January 20. ‘Three have 
already been ordered in this week, one at Joliet and two 
at the South Works, and one will go in at Gary. The 
Bessemer rail mill, at South Chicago, will resume rolling 
February 20. 


Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
about ready for shipment a 44 x 72 in. geared Corliss 
engine, mill type; two 28-in. sheet jobbing mills and two 
30-in. jobbing mills, all for the Portsmouth Steel Com 
pany, Portsmouth, Ohio. These mills are expected [ 
he erected and ready for operation about April 1. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstow?. 
Ohio, has not yet put into effect the six-day schedule at 
its blast furnaces, but expects to do .so February 16, 
which is the date beginning the next pay period for this 
month. 


The Universal Mfg. Conipany, Freeport, Pa.. has a} 
plied for a charter, with a capital of $100,000, to a 
facture washtubs, &c. The incorporators are J. ©. Ste 
bick, Scott Hames and William Boyd. 


Madeline Furnace of the Inland Steel Opmapany. © 
diana Harbor, Ind., was blown in January 10, after a 
ing been out for relining sinee October 6. 








LOUIS R. ALBERGER 
rn. Alberger, president of the Alberger Con- 
pany and the Alberger Pump Company, with 
s at 90 West street, New York, and plants at 


\ \N. Y., died January 31 at his home in New 
ont . brief illness. He was born in Buffalo, N. Y., 
\ se4, and was one of the best known specialists 


try on pumping machinery and condensing 
\fter attending Yale University he went in 
sine th his father, J. L, Alberger, at Buffalo, who 
ed in the manufacture of vacuum process 
used in the salt industry. In 1887 Mr. AIl- 
ame connected with Henry R. Worthington, 





LOUIS R. ALBERGER. 





ose large pump works at Harrison, N. J., later became 
part of the International Steam Pump Company’s 
dings. He left the Worthington organization in 1901, 
he formed the Alberger Condenser Company and 
iired an existing plant at Newburgh. Shortly after- 
rd he formed the Alberger Pump Company. The suc- 
ss of these two organizations was largely due to Mr. 
\lberger’s ability as a salesman, as, in addition to having 
bility as an engineering specialist, his talents were 
ticularly adapted to the selling end of the business. 


Dr. F. A. Ksetury, the inventor of the induction elec- 


furnace which bears his name, died December 30, 
1910. aged 88 years. He was educated at the Royal Tech- 
Institute in Stockholm, graduating in 1893. In 
e began his work on the induction furnace at 

ge. For some years he had been consulting en- 
cineer in the electrometallurgical department of the 

h Gréndal-Kjellin Company. 

Danie. Dempsey, general night superintendent of 
furnaces at the Lackawanna Steel Company’s plant, 

N. Y., died suddenly with heart failure in his 

st week, aged 52 years. He was at one time with 
ryland Steel Company, at Sparrows Point, Md.; 
ith the Pennsylvania Steel Company, at Steelton, 
d for 15 years with the Lackawanna Steel Com- 


1899 } 


ce W. Frrretp, Lowell, Mass., who died January 
dentified with the machinery trade all his adult 
addition to the large shops which he built up at 
he was one of the founders of the Powell Planer 
y, now the Woodward & Powell Planer Company, 
ter, Mass. He was born in Belmont, N. H., April 
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or 


25, 1848, and was educated in the village school and at 
Gilmanton Academy. He learned the trade of machinist 
and followed it in the Manchester Locomotive Works, 
Manchester, N. H., and then passed a number of years 
at Waltham, Mass. In 1873 he removed to Lowell and 
started the business which later became the Fifield Tool 
Company. He made a specialty of engine lathes and 
was for years one of the most important manufacturers 
of machine tools in the country. He was a designer as 
well as a successful business man, and many of his ma- 
chines were built from his own ideas, A Democrat in 
politics in a Republican city, he was twice elected Mayor 
and served as an Alderman. He was at one time presi- 
dent of the Appleton National Bank and had served as 
president of the Lowell Electric Light Corporation. He 
was twice married; his second wife died some years ago. 
He had no children. 


JoHN RIcHaArRpsON, for many years connected with the 
Savage Mountain Fire Brick Company, Frostburg, Md., 
and Clearfield Fire Brick Company, Clearfield, Pa., died 
at his home in Sewickeley, Pa., February 3, from pneu- 
monia, aged over 80 years. He had well served the trade 
for the last two generations. 


Harry Woopwarp CoLeMAN, of the firm of J. K. Dim- 
mick & Co., died suddenly from apoplexy at his home at 
Sharon Hill, Pa., a suburb of Philadelphia, January 30, 
aged 46 years. He was born in Covington, Ky., and 
entered the employ of the Addyston Pipe & Steel Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, with which J. K. Dimmick was 
connected, when 16 years of age. He continued with Mr. 
Dimmick when the latter took charge of the Anniston 
Pipe & Foundry Company, Anniston, Ala., and in 1889 
opened and took charge of the Philadelphia office of that 
concern. In 1899 he became a partner in the firm of J. 
K. Dimmick & Co., wholesale merchants in coal, coke, 
pig iron and iron pipe, Philadelphia. He was a member 
of the Manufacturers’ Club and the Pen & Pencil Club 
of Philadelphia, and connected with various coal, coke 
and gas trade organizations. He leaves a widow. 


PETER KELLS Deperick, Albany, N. Y., died of heart 
failure, January 17, at Daytona, Fla., aged 73 years. He 
was born at Claverack, N. Y., was educated at the Hud- 
son River Institute, removed to Albany during the winter 
of 59-60 and founded the Dederick Agricultural and Ma- 
chine Works. He invented one of the first practical hay 
presses when hay baling and shipping was @ new indus- 
try. In the early days the Dederick concern was the 
only baling press manufacturer in the world. It was 
about 20 years before any competitor entered the field. 
During the half century that he continued in the manu- 
facturing business Mr. Dederick took out more than 300 
American and foreign patents. In 1871 he established 
branch factories at Chicago, Montreal and St. Louis and, 
in 1876, he became interested in manufacturing in Paris, 
France, Manheim, Germany, Moscow, Russia, and Vienna, 
Austria, under foreign patents. He leaves a widow, a 
daughter and two sons, Prescott K. Dederick and Archi- 
bald M. Dederick, the sons being associated with their 
father in the firm of P. K. Dederick’s Sons, manufactur- 
ing baling presses in Albany. 


Manton C. Epwarps, assistant local sales agent for 
the Cambria Steel Company in the Philadelphia district, 
died suddenly January 19, aged 35 years. He had been 
connected with the company for 15 years. 


———_ oem. 


The National Foundry Company, organized at Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has leased the foundry formerly operated by 
the Youngstown Car Mfg. Company, and will make sash 
weights. It is expected to have the foundry running by 
February 15. Later on the new company may turn out 
other products. 


In the Pittsburgh district 36 blast furnaces were ac- 
tive February 1 as against 30 January 1. Three Carrie 
furnaces, one Duquesne, two Edgar Thomson and one 
Lucy were blown in last week. One Aliquippa of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company was blown out and 
the three furnaces in that group are now ont of blast. 
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The Warwick Iron & Steel Company’s 
Annual Report 


The business outlook for 1910—one year ago—ap- 
peared bright and promising. There was an optimistic 
feeling throughout the business community. Before the 
close of the first quarter of the year, indications were that 
pig iron was being produced in excess of consumption. 
The falling off in demand and market prices was gradual 
up to June 1. The last half of the year has been marked 
by rapidly declining prices, consequent upon increased 
competition. 

Following upon the decreased demand for iron, No. 3 
furnace was blown out April 26. It is now idle. It can 
be put into operation on comparatively short notice, and 
at a moderate cost, should business conditions improve. 
No. 1 furnace was blown out, to be relined, May 24, 
being restarted July 24. At the date of this report, No. 1 
furnace is iu successful operation. No. 2 furnace ran 
continually throughout the year. It will be necessary to 
reline this furnace in 1911. For the year ending Decem- 
ber 31 our total product was 254,182 tons of iron. On 
June 1 $15,000 of bonds were paid and canceled; out- 
standing bonds are now $180,000. Dividends on capital 
stock were paid as follows: May 15, 3 per cent.; Novem- 
ber 15, 4 per cent, 

The construction of ore handling machinery became a 
necessity, in order to handle the additional tonnage of 
raw immaterial, following upon the increased product of 
No. 1 and No. 2 furnaces, and also by changed conditions 
as respects Our ore supplies. The cost of this machinery, 
known as an ore bridge, was $67,452.90. It has been 
charged to real estate, plant and equipment account. This 
account has also been increased by the purchase of cer- 
tain meadow land, on the east of our furnace plant, and 
also of a limestone farm adjoining the Bassler limestone 
quarry, the total cost amounting to $51,394. 

Furnace stack A,- now in course of construction, is 
for use as an alternate stack, whenever No. 1 or No. 2 
furnace may be undergoing repairs. Arrangements will 
be made, so that the A stack can be operated with the 
equipment of either No. 1 or No. 2 furnace. It was con- 
sidered an advantageous investment, in view of the fact 
that the equipment is now so duplicated that it can be 
kept in continuous operation, while a furnace stack 
proper must be put out of blast at intervals, in order to 
make necessary renewals. 

The net earnings for 1910, as per balance sheet at- 
tached, are $274,060.92. 

The business outlook is not encouraging, whatever 
may be the cause. Pig iron is urged upon the market 
in excess of demand. This condition does not pertain to 
any particular district, but refers to every district mak- 
ing pig iron and steel. 

Annexed is a comparative statement for the six years 
commencing with December 31, 1904, and ending with 
December 31, 1910, showing the progress made by the 
company, notwithstanding that, during the period in- 
cluded, business conditions at times have been equally as 
unfavorable as the outlook for to-day. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR SIX YEARS 





issets. 
Dec. 31, 1904. Dec. 381, 1910 Increase 
Cash, bills and aceounts 

receivable, &¢...... $648,797.60 $1.532.034.14 $888,236.54 
Real estate, plant and 

equipment ........ 17 35,204.¢ 2, 284,864.97 549,660.59 

Tatelesis » sid. vets $2, 384,001. 98 $3 3 816, 899. 1 1 $1,432,.897.13 
Liabilities. 
tills and accounts pay- 

OS Ni cncsewneskes ST2. 26549 $671,674.18 $299,308.69 
Mortgage bonds...... aanaane 180,000.00 *90,000.00 
Reserves for repairs, 

depreciation of ores, 

BO. ao cee onc beos et: Oe athe he 244,300.66 244,300.66 
Capital stock......... 1,455,815.00. 1,499,715,.00 43,900.00 
Surplus «sé. «ass har 285.821.49 1,221,209.27 935, 387.78 

Totals... .ssciv. V3 $2,384, 001. 98 $3, 816,899. 11 Shere Jel S4dip' be 
Increase: im plantsiscnjs 3 “feo doperse oe oven $537,854.54 
Tmcrease i. QOUGER. 5 ss 40> oo *Rarsescee 307,533.2 
eee =e PRESENT OAR pera 90,000.00 
I NIE noi c Kia w podo.6 6 0's «0 «0 GOR 


* Decrease. 


BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1910 








Assets. 
GE: srs witness ees «aes baie eee $101,369.92 
Bills and accounts receivable, &c..... 558,336.36 
Pig iron, raw materials and supplies.. 872, 327.86 
Real estate, plant and equipment account....... 2 O84 asa 
MORNE S o hardiness 46% dh cna Sud lee Sau > $3,816,899 11 
Liabilities. % 
Bills and accounts payable _............ $671,674.18 
Pete DOME 6505s cee fo MAES 180,000.00 
$851,674.18 
Reserves : 
For general repairs and 
wemewals ....+..+++«-+$181,138.83 
For depreciation of ores. 63,161.83 
—- -— 244, 300. 66 
Capital and surplus: i 
CEE Oca 0 ss wh vw bees a cele eee $1,499,715.00 
Surplus — Balance Janu- 
SEF 1; IDAO ise. 005% $1,078,399.89 
Earnings for 
the year.$301,339.23 
Less int. on 
bonds and 
borrowed 
money.... 27,278.31 
— - 274,060.92 
$1,3 352,460.81 
Less divi- 
dends ...$104,536.40 
Doubtful ac- 
counts 
charged off. 26,715.14 
- ——— $131,251.54 
Balance Dec, 31, 1910————. $1,221, 209.27 
2,7 20,924.27 
CO Ee Pe re ae $3,816,899.1 
——_——_>-e—__—_ 


New Railroad Equipment.—tThe receivers of the 
Pittsburgh-Wabash Terminal have made formal inquiry 
for 1000 steel coal cars and a similar inquiry is probable 
from the Wheeling & Lake Erie. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
has ordered 200 flat cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company and the Louisville & Nashville has 
placed an order for 100 Rodger ballast cars. The Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico have ordered 200 flat cars and 
100 tank cars from the American Car & Foundry Con- 
pany. The Spokane, Portland & Seattle will buy 25 pas 
senger cars. The Chilian Government is. taking bids 01 
97 cars. The inquiry of the Hawley lines for 8000 cars, 
which has been talked of for many. months, has beeu 
withdrawn. The Missouri Pacific is reported in the mar- 
ket for 75 locomotives, and the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville for 10 locomotives, 

—__—_—~.9+- 

The Nelson Hot Blast Stove.—In a recent pamphiet 
issued by Arthur G. McKee, Rockefeller Building, Cleve 
land, a description is given of the Nelson hot blast stov' 
patented June 22, 1909. The illustrations show that the 
stove has large heating surface, with square checkers of 
uniform size, either 9 x 9 in. or 644 x 6% in. All checker 
walls are 4% in. thick and the stove was designed to 
give a larger volume of brick per square foot of heating 
surface than is the common practice. It is stated that 
2 per cent. of the stove lining is composed of standard 
9-in. brick, 17 per cent. of standard 9-in. shapes and less 
than 0.5 per cent. of special shapes. Installations of the 
Nelson stove have been in operation for about three years 
and it is in service at eight blast furnace plants. 

———— —-e—___—_ 

Dry Air Blast.—A typographical error in the article 
in The lron Age of February. 2, 1911, page 308, on “ Re 
sults With Dry Air Blast,” made an important change 
in what was originally written. The sentence, “10 
furnace consuming 40,000 cu. ft. of air per minute, the 
presence of 1 grain of -moisture [per cubic foot] repre 
sents the delivery of 41.2 grains of water per hour to the 
furnace,” should have read, “41.2 gal. of water per hour- 


——_-__$_$. 2 


. M. Carr and other local business men of Wheel 
ing, “A Va., have organized the Carr-Hamilton Engineer 
ing Company, to act as consulting engineer in laying out 
equipment, such as futnaceS and ‘auxiliaries for glass 
plants, incinerating plants, &¢, and the’ instalation of 
gas producer plants. 








Jones & Laughlin Ore Operations 


Recent Developments on the Menominee Range 


Micu., February 3, 1911.—M. A. Hanna 
eyeland have added the so-called Carpenter 
tracts they have under option in the Crystal 
+ of the Menominee range. The property is 

43-32. It will be thoroughly explored and 
rpose a diamond drill already is in operation. 
Carpenter of Chicago is the principal owner 

nterested in which are a number of persons, 
senjamin J. Neely of Negaunee. The Hanna 

7 few months ago secured an extended lease on 
eM eahela and the Revena properties in the same 

Che Revena is 1% miles from the Monongahela, 

\onongahela adjoins the Carpenter on the north. 

deposit of ore already has been proved up at 

ena and shaft sinking is in progress. Production 
started within a few months. The ore at the 

will run between 55 and 58 per cent. in metallic 

‘his is a higher average than most of the ores on 
\fenominee range, and, inasmuch as an extensive 
s been proved up by the drills, the mine will in 

, heavy producer. The Revena adjoins Oglebay, 


\ org 


Norton & Co.’s Bristol property. 
rhe Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has surrendered 
ntions on various tracts of Menominee range land 


d for the time being it is constructing no work in that 

tion of the Lake Superior region. The properties 
ithandoned are in the Iron River and Crystal Falls dis- 
tricts. Other Menominee range properties will be tested 
eventually, it is probable. In the meantime, however, 
exploratory operations will be conducted in the Mar- 
jwette district and some drilling will be done on the 
Cuyuna range, in Minnesota. The company controls a 
number of tracts in this latter field and it has given a 
portion of the acreage a partial test. The principal ore 
holdings of the Jones & Laughlin Company are on the 
Mesaba range, where it owns a group of excellent mines. 
It also has valuable properties on the Marquette range. 
Its Lake Angeline mine at Ishpeming has been producing 
zh grade ore for many years and is still in fairly 
bust condition. The Rolling Mill property at Negaunee 
sa newly developed mine of much promise. At both the 
ld Mitchell mine and the Iron Mountain Lake property, 


the Ishpeming field, the company is operating two, 


liamond drills. Mining operations are being carried on 
t the Mitchell on a small seale. It is hoped to find ex- 
sions to the present known deposits, but so far the 
drilling has not been productive in the way expected. 
rhe drills at the Iron Mountain Lake property have bored 
e holes to depths ranging from 600 to 1000 ft. There 
large deposits of low grade ore at both this tract 
id the nearby Ogden mine of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Company. 
Butler Brothers of Minneapolis have been the success- 
bidders for the work of stripping the Longyear mine 
the Hibbing district of the Mesaba range. The con- 
it involves the removal of approximately 3,500,000 
|. yd. of material. The Longyear is controlled by the 
‘iterstate Mining Company, which is the Mesaba division 
f the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. The property 
us the Morris on the south and the Webb mine on 
the east, and it was originally opened as an underground 
'roposition. It has been idle much of the time since 
15. The Longyear contains a large body of ore, as is 
evident from the large amount of overburden that is to 
be removed. 
Extensive improvements are in progress at the Cleve- 
and-Cliffs Iron Company’s Cliffs mine, at Ishpeming, 
“uding a fine ore crushing plant, with trestles connect- 
< it with the A and B shafts. All this construction is 
of steel and concrete. In A shaft 5-ton skins are replac- 
ig the cages formerly in use. With the work at the 
A shaft completed, the B shaft will be given a similar 
*verhauling. It is not expected that ore will be hoisted 
“ith the skips at both shafts much before April 1, by 
“ ‘ch time the new crusher will probably be in opera- 
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Clyde Mitchell Carr 


Clyde Mitchell Carr, recently elected to the presidency 
of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, was born in Illinois 
in 1869, and has been prominently identified with the 
iron, steel and machinery interests for many years. Af- 
ter leaving college he was for two years with W. S. Mal- 
lory & Co., iron merchants, in Chicago. In 1890 he be- 
came associated with the firm of which he is now the 
head. 

Mr. Carr is a director of the Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Chicago, Chicago Great Western Railroad Com- 
pany, Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., and 
president of the Lennox Machine Company, Marshall- 
town, Iowa. He is a member of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. He has been for a number of years 
closely ‘connected with various Chicago public institu- 





CLYDE MITCHELL CARR, 


tions, and is a trustee of the Art Institute, Chicago Bu- 
reau of Public Efficiency, Orchestral Association, Lake 
Forest University and Chicago City Plan Commission. 
The social organizations of which he is a member include 
the Commercial, Onwentsia, Chicago University, Cliff 
Dwellers, Saddle and Cycle and Princeton University 
clubs. 
a a 


Electricity. and Fence Wire Rust.—lInvestigations to 
discover the causes of rusting in galvanized wire have 
been undertaken by the agricultural engineering depart- 
ment of the University of lowa, Ames, Iowa. It has been 
well known that the lower wires of the fence, down 
among the moist grasses and weeds, where rusting action 
would be expected to be most active, invariably last 
longer than the upper wires in the dry air. M. L. King, 
experimentalist for the department, says he has found 
that these lower wires in fences of any length ordinarily 
carry small currents of electricity, reaching in some cases 
a value as high as 0.001 ampere, and sometimes showing 
a difference of potential of as much as 1 volt above 
ground. Such currents are absent in the upper wires, and 
it has been suggested, but not proved, that the greater 
preservative action of the lower strands is due to the 
suppression of local electric couples by the through cur- 
rents flowing in the lower wires. 


re 


The Thunderer, the seventeenth British dreadnought, 
and the fourth of the super-dreadnought type, was suc- 
cessfully launched from the yards of the Thames fron 
Works Company at Canning Town, London, February 1. 
The vessel has a displacement of 22,680 tons and will be 
equipped with turbines with a total of 27,000 hp. She is 
scheduled to make a speed of 21 knots an hour, is 584 ft. 
in length and is armed with 10 13.5-in. guns and 24 4-in. 
guns. She is the largest vessel ever launched in the 
Thames. 
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New Publications 





Practical Alloying. By J. F. Buchanan. Cloth bound; 
pages, 205, 6 x 9 in.; illustrations, 41. Published by 
the Penton Publishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Buchanan’s name is well known in connection 
with literature on the production of alloys, particularly 
in the past 15 years, a period in which the advance in 
this branch of the art has been remarkable. The author, 
referring to the large number of alloys resulting from the 
constant invention of new ones, says that “out of the 
multitudinous mixtures advocated and employed in the 
practical and constructive arts it is no easy matter to 
select or even classify the metals of importance.” {n 
alluding to the “ battle of the bronzes,” he adds that the 
honors have fallen to phosphor bronze, aluminum bronze 
and manganese bronze at different periods. The industry 
is in a constant state of change and new records are 
being made in alloy practice while new difficulties are 
presenting themselves as a challenge to investigators. 

After a historical introduction, the properties of al- 
loys are considered, chiefly the well-known alloys of the 
foundry. In addition to the old brass and bronze alloys. 
three distinct series are recognized as having taken root 
in foundry engineering practice—namely, the high ten- 
sion alloys, the anti-friction alloys and the light (chiefly 
aluminum) alloys of modern invention. The composi- 
tion of various alloys of tin, antimony, lead, copper and 
zine is given with definite instructions for compounding 
anti-friction alloys. With all such alloys overheating is 
a fruitful cause of dissatisfaction with the wearing and 
working qualities. “It was found,’ the author says, 
“that babbitt alloy was greatly improved as a self-lubri- 
cating metai for fast running light machines when a 
portion of the tin was replaced by lead. Further experi- 
ence brought out the truth that properly hardened lead 
was equal to hardened tin as a metal for anti-friction 
purposes. “Iwas then the flood arrived.” 

In the chapter on “ Foundry Mixtures” tables are 
given showing the percentages of the various metals in 
alloys made from new metals and those from air furnace 
charges containing scrap. Directions are given for the 
making of various dips and lacquers. There is a chapter 
on fiuxes for alloys and one on the use of crucibles in 
the brass foundry. In brief, the author points out in 
discussing the life of crucibles that moisture is the great- 
est enemy, while prolonged melting and intermittent 
heats are responsible for most of the poor averages in 
ordinary foundry practice. There is a short chapter on 
the testing of alloys, and the book ends with tables of 
information concerning metals, their construction, specific 
gravity, specific heat, electrical and heat conductivity, 
approximate melting points, and the weights of most of 
the ordinary metals and alloys. Much of the matter 
contained in the book originally appeared in the Foundry 
and other journals. 


Welding. By Richard N. Hart. Cloth bound; pages, 
181, 6 x 9 in.; illustrations, 93. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. Price, $2.50 
net, 


It is significant of the development in new welding 
processes that its literature should now be sufficient to 
fill a volume. There are four parts to this work: The 
first dealing with welding metals, the second with electric 
welding. the third with hot flame welding and the fourth 
with thermit welding. Iron is naturally first considered 
under ** Metals,” and most at length. Some abbreviated 
data are given concerning platinum, gold, silver, al- 
uminum, copper and nickel. The section on electric weld- 
ing describes the La Grange-Hoho process, the Zerener 
electric blowpipe, the Bernardos arc welding process and 
the Thomson process. After discussing the various forms 
of apparatus used in. connection with oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing, the author passes to methods of welding by the use 
of high pressure and low pressure torches. Some details 
are given of the manufacture of oxygen and acetylene. 
Brazing and soldering are treated at some length, con- 
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), 1917 Feb 
siderable up-to-date matter being presented. @ book 
is on the whole a very satisfactory presentation of the 
theory, practice, apparatus and tests of the various weld. 
ing processes. The reader is given the caution that toc 
and cost data must be taken with a grain of salt. Wy), 


the iron tests are standard and unquestioned those +,» 


special processes have been made in some cases jy j, 
terested persons. As to the performance of 


ie 


eldiug 


machinery, it is suggested that the prospective } dies 

must figure the cost of apparatus, plus the cost of J, ik | 

and the depreciation; but, most important, he must eat 

isfy himself that the apparatus he chooses is the best fop 

his kind of welding. ' 

Testing for Metallurgical Processes. By James A. ‘ 
Barr. Cloth bound; pages, 216; 54% x 7% in. pyp. me 
lished by the Mining and Scientific Press, San Frap. AI 
cisco. Price, $2. Bi 


The book is based on original notes and experiments 
made in the laboratories of the Michigan College 0; 

Mines, the nucleus of the material having been pu 
lished in 1909 in pamphlet form under the titles “ Mets ‘ 
lurgical Laboratory Experiments,” and “* Ore Dressing 
Laboratory Experiments.” Descriptions are given of the r¢ 
apparatus and methods employed in making laboratory 

and small lot tests. Suggestions are given. valuab a 
both to the student and the practicing engineer, as to the cl 
selection of the process of treatment for any ore. 


Practical Stamp Milling and Amalgamation. By H. W. 
MacFarren. Cloth bound; pages, 166; 5144 x 7% in, 
Published by the Mining and Scientific Press, Sa 


Francisco. Price, $2. 


il 


The writer gives his own experience and conclusious 
together with what he has gathered from other mill men : 
and metallurgists, on the examination of ores and the 
adjustment of the stamp mill to their requirements. Ii 
is a book of details of everyday work. The principal 
subjects treated are the stamp mill, its location and 
design; the mortar, die, shoes, tappet and curve; ad- 
justment of hight, order of drop, feeder ahd screens: 
water supply and power; principles of amalgamation and 
treatment of plates, retorting and percentage of metal in 
retorts; loss of gold, mill tests and mill Management. 


The Backbone of Perspective.—By T. U. Taylor. Bound 
in cloth. Size, 444 x 7% in.; pages, 56; 40 figures. 
Price, $1 net. Published hy the Myron C. Clark Pub 
lishing Company, 355 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill 
This Look is a reprint of a series of notes which have 

heen given in the form of lectures and drawing board 
exercises for many years by the author and are placed in 
this form to enable the volume to be used as a text 
book, thus saving time in note taking on the part of the 
student. 

The book is divided into four chapters, the first of 
which deals with the primary methods. The vanishing 
point method is taken up in the next chapter, while 
axometric projections are discussed in Chapter Il. 
The last chapter is devoted to the subject of shades and 
shadows. All of the different principles are clearly illus- 
trated and each chapter contains a number of problems 
to be worked out by the student on the drawing board. 


$94 


Republic Iron & Steel Company Handbook.—Tbe 
Republic Iron & Steel Company has brought out a 1911 
handbook of its products. It is leather bound and has 
399 pages, 54 x 7% in. The price is $2. Preceding the 
details of the various finished products are a number 0! 
pages devoted to Pioneer pig iron and the operations ot 
the company at its Pioneer plant at Thomas, Ala.. where 
it has three blast furnaces. An illustration is given © 
the old Tannehill furnace at Tannehill, Ala., which was 
the beginning of the Republic pig iron operations in the 
South. A full page view is given also of the blast [' 
naces at Thomas, Ala., and another page is devoted to 
the Haselton. furnaces, Youngstowh, Ohio, The bulk of 
the handbook is devoted to tables of dimensions and 
weights of various forms of bar mill products, with many 
pages of illustrations of the shapes and sections manu: 
factured by this company. 
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Customs Decisions 








Machine Repair Parts 
ction of the rates of duty to accrue on ma- 
parts under the present tariff law came up 
ition recently before the Board of United 
es General Appraisers, when a test importation made 
erican Mfg. Company called for a decision. 
| orchandise was invoiced as 200 pairs of solid bot- 
for 114-in. screws, and are described as re- 
or jute machines. Duty was assessed at the 
i> per cent. under the provision in the metal 
for articles in chief value of metal. According 
porter, the merchandise is dutiable at only 30 
as jute manufacturing machinery. General 
Appraise fischer, who writes the decision for the 
agree with the contention raised by the 
* Single 
“are generally 


roar loes not 
| ind accordingly overrules the protest. 

ited parts,” says the decision, 

y their particular descriptions, such 
. connecting rods, cams, &c., while the as- 
gy of two or more of such parts gives to them the 
machinery.” The General Ap- 
in a decision by the Board, known 
was held that parts of lace-making ma- 
entitled to the same privilege of ex- 
statute extended to “machines.” In 
Fischer says: 


hames or 


s gear wheels 


ene] description of 
raiser remarks that 
s No. C967, it 
es were not 
that the 
watruipe this provision, Mr. 


contemplates something more than a 
as well other appurtenances neces- 
operation. It is used in fact to refer to a working 

entity, the parts of a machine, other devices and accessories 
sidered collectively. The machinery of a jute manufacturing 
int would include all the means necessary to its workings. 
with shafting and belting considered collectively 

would, if imported, be entitled to consideration as machinery. 
this respect the term machinery is more comprehensive than 
that of machine or machines. In its scope it. would apply to 
ther parts not strictly regarded as machine parts, but, in our 
opinion, it would not embrace a single part of a machine, such 


term machinery 
ine, and embraces 


So a machine 


i wheel, or a bar, or a cam as we have here before us. The 
shafting or the belting, if separately imported, could not very 
well be deseribed as machinery, and it follows to our way of 
thinking that these metal cams which are described as repair 


for jute machines are not within the meaning of the 


\ single wheel or a pair of cams has not that collective- 
tin! to the understanding of the term machinery. 


Airtight Metal Cans 
In overruling a, protest filed by H. Kellogg & Sons, 
New York, the Board of United States General Appraisers 
las decided that a metal can, the inclosnre, of which is 
effected by a friction top or cover and which is thereby 


made airtight, is not excluded from the provisions of 

ragraph 195 of the tariff act of 1909. According to the 
board the clause of exception, “ hermetically sealed by 
wldering or otherwise,” applies to such receptacles only 
is Are made secure against leakage or air by fusing, weld- 


The 
in dispute consists of tin cans filled with 
‘rup. The tops of the cans are so made that they are 
osed by foreing a cover or lid into the open space where 
(is held by friction, such covers or friction tops serving 

keep the air out and the syrup in. The cans or cov- 

livs are made of metal printed by lithographic process. 
Duty was assessed on the syrup at 20 per cent., while 


ig. brazing or soldering the metal parts. together. 


merchandise 


nie cans were returned for duty at the rate of 4 cents a- 


Inund and 35 per cent. under the tariff provision for 
is hot hermetically sealed. 

® question before the board was whether a top or 
of a can held by friction constitutes hermetical 
ig as called for bythe tariff statute. The importers 
led that it does, and that the metal coyerings are 
le at the rate applicable to the contents and not 
(h specific and ad valorem rates as assessed by the 
General Appraiser Fischer, who writes the de- 

loes not agree with the importers. He Says: 


closing is not herimetical sealing. ‘The mere fact 
contents cannot leak out or air enter the can is not 
\ bottle closed by a ground glass stopper may be said 
ire against leakage or air, and yet it Gertainly would 
nsidered as hermetically sealed. What Congress clearly 
by the term “ hermetically sealed by soldering or 
‘ was to exclude from the operation, of the paragrap) 
containers made perfectly close by sealing with solder, 
“, fusing or brazing of the metal parts at thé opening. 
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so that the contents could not be removed without cutting open 
the metal at the top or side of the receptacle. 


Iron Drums or Containers 


Ina decision by Judge Smith, the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals has-_reversed.a decision of the Board 
of General Appraisers and ailirmed the Government's 
claim for the assessment of duty on iron drums contain- 
ing glycerine. The importers in the case are Marx & 
Rawolle. When the issue was before the board that 
tribunal found in favor of the importers. It -appears 
that in addition to the duty attached to the glycerine 
under paragraph 24 of the tariff act of 1909, the collector 
assessed a duty of 30 per cent. ad valorem on the con- 
tainers. The importers did not challenge the assessment 
made upon the glycerine, but protested that, the iron 
drums should be admitted free of duty as the “ usual” 
containers of the merchandise imported. The board sus- 
tained the contention of the importers and reversed the 
collector. The case then came before the Customs Court 
on review. Judge Smith, who writes the decision for the 
court, holds that the general board erred, and that the 
collector was right in returning the drums for duty. 


Lead Contents of Type Metal 


The American Smelting & Refining Company has been 
unsuccessful before the Board of United States General 
Appraisers in an attempt to so construe the tariff law 
of 1909 as to permit of lower duty on lead contents of 
type metal. The company imported base builion or lead 
bullion, the result of a crude and primary smelting proc- 
ess. The warehouse entry involving the merchandise in 
controversy specifies 52,800 bars, weighing 5,275,852 Ib., 
chargeable at the rate of 24% cents per pound, under para- 
graph 182, of the present tariff act. The duty amounted 
to $112,111. 

This merchandise was, it appears, regularly placed in 
a bonded smelting warehouse. General Appraiser Fisch- 
er, who writes the decision for the board, states that 
the tribunal is concerned with a withdrawal for con- 
sumption of 1293 bars of alloy metal, the residuum ob- 
tained in the ordinary commercial smelting of the lead 
bullion referred to above, and the by-product remaining 
after the refined lead and more precious metals had been 
extracted. The decision states that this alloy metal so 
withdrawn is shown to consist of lead and antimony, and 
to be, in fact, an antimonial lead. 

Duty was assessed and paid on this alloy * metal at 
the rate of 2% cents a pound on the weight of the with- 
drawn, quantity. The American Smelting & Refining 


Company claimed that the only duty that should have 
heen levied by virtue of section 24 of the existing tariff 
act is that of 14% cents per pound on the lead content 
under paragraph 191 as type metal. In this base bullion 


was subject to duty at the rate of 24 cents a pound on its 


actual weight and without deduction for the weight of 
the nondutiable metals contained in the bullion undér 
paragraph 182. That the issue is a complicated one is 
acknowledged by General Appraiser Fischer. He does not 


believe that it was the intention of Congress to permit 


the product of the smelting and. refining to bear a less 
rate of duty when withdrawn than was applicable to it 
when imported—that is, it was lead or base bullion when 
it arrived and subject to duty at 2% cents per pound. 


According to the decision, that rate still applies on the 


portion of the importation warehoused. and then with- 
drawn for consumption. The decision says: 


We now note that in these 129% bars of metal weighing 
114,816 Ib. there is present 93,282 Ib. of lead. No proof ts In 
the record. that this lead could not have been recovered in the 
form of. commercial lead, and, even if such proof had been offered, 
it is not apparent how it would affect the issue. If it was not 
pure lead it was a form of lead. As a form of lead it was then 
a part of the “actual amount of lead” produced from the 
smelting. If*there is any doubt as to this issue here tried it 
must be. resolved in favor of the Government. _ . 

The provisions by virtue of which it is sought to obtain 
lower duties are in the nature of a privilege granted to refiners 
of metal and arise in connection with the permission to smelt 
and refine imported lead bullion. The duties chargeable are 
not collected, but abide the event ef the performance of certain 

reenirements.. The exemptions that follow as a result of the 
rrivilege granted fre to be construed most favorably to eg: 
Government. * 
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The International Harvester Company 


Extensive Construction Work in 1910 and 
at Present 








To keep pace with the vast demand coming from all 
quarters of the world during the past year, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company has found it necessary to 
make extensive additions to all of its American and 
Canadian plants, besides building new factories in Rus- 
sia and completing factories in Germany and France. 


The New Tractor Works 


At the Western group of works, consisting of the 
Deering, McCormick, Plano and Weber works, located 
at Chicago, the Milwaukee Works at Milwaukee, Wis., 
and the Keystene Works at Sterling, [ll., many extensive 
and costly improvements in the building line have been 
made, and an entirely new plant, constructed at Chicago, 
is devoted to the manufacture of traction engines, and 
is known as the Tractor Works. This new works is lo- 
cated south of the Drainage Canal and adjoining the 
tracks of the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and Chi- 
cago Junction railroads. The buildings are of a modern 
type of steel, brick and concrete construction. 

The machine shop is 120 x 261 ft., with galleries the 
entire iength, and a second floor across the front of the 
building for experimental and pattern rooms, the offices 
being located on the first floor and the balance of the 
building devoted to machine shop purposes. The exterior 
of the building is largely of glass, and it is also lighted 
by saw-tooth lantern construction. All of the sash 
throughout the building are steel sash, giazed with 
ribbed glass. The building is provided with heavy duty 
cranes and elevators. The forge shop is 120 x 241 ft., 
and is of similar construction to the machine shop, with 
the exception of being provided with a high-trussed roof, 
affording ample ventilation. This building is also 
equipped with heavy electric cranes, and a gantry crane, 
between the two buildings. permits of handling heavy 
traction engines from the buildings to the cars. Founda- 
tions for additions to both of these buildings are already 
in place, and the scheme for future development is ample 
and comprehensive, providing suitably for the future ex- 
tension of the plants. 

The light, heat and power are obtained through an 
elaborate tunnel from the malleable foundry of the Mc- 
Cormick Works. on the opposite side of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Baltimore & Ohio tracks, by means of utilizing 
the waste heat from the malleable furnaces, generating 
steam for turbines operating the generators furnishing 
the current for the direct connected motors, operating all 
machinery at the Tractor Werks, the engineering being 
done by the Arnold Company. Chicago. The designing 
and construction of these buildings were in charge of 
the construction department of the International Har- 
vester Company. 


The Milwaukee Works 


At the Milwaukee works large and extensive building 
improvements have been made during the last year to 
take care of the growing requirements of the gas engine 
and cream harvester business, which are special lines 
manufactured ‘at this works. Early in the season was 
completed a reinforced concrete warehouse, 85 x 353 ft., 
six stories and basement. This building was erected un- 
der what is known as the Turner or mushroom system 
of reinforced concrete and is a splendid type of rein- 
forced concrete construction. The floors are designed to 
carry a safe load of 300 Ib. to the square foot. A track 
in the center of the building and tracks and shipping 
platforms at the side afford ample shipping facilities. 
The building is provided with two high speed high duty 
elevators. 

At this works there is also being constructed at the 
present time one of the largest gray iron foundries in the 
country. This building-is 190 x 781 ft. and is provided 
with two cupola reoms, with ample storage bins for sand 
and other foundry material. and contains approximately 
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108,000 ‘sq. ft. of molding’ floor, and Will have ay oy 
mated capacity of 250. tous. daily. The building is 


brick, steel and concrete construction, well lighteq. the 
roof being of saw-tooth lantern type. The sash throngh. 
out is steel sash. In addition to the main molding floor 
a gallery floor is provided, running the entire length of 
the molding portion of the building. Mezzanine floors ati 
also provided and utilized for toilet rooms, core room: 
and cleaning rooms. Adjoining this building is , fire. 
proof pattern storage building, 48 x 168 ft., two stories 

The foundry building proper is thorough), ex{uipped 
with electric cranes and trolley systems, so arranged as 
to handle the work with as little manual labor as possi- 
ble. A large gantry yard crane permits of the delivering 
of raw material directly to the cupolas from the yard or 
from the cars. Particular attention has been given ty 
light, ventilation and sanitary arrangements, making the 
building modern and up to date in every respect. The 
engineering work on this building is done by the Arnolg 
Company. 


The Keystone, Plano and Weber Works 


At the Keystone Works, Sterling, IIl., extensive jn. 
provements have been made, including the construction of 
a new reinforced concrete warehouse, 100 x 201 ft.. four 
stories and basement. This building is constructed under 
the Turner system of reinforced concrete work and is 
provided with rapid elevators and inclosed stairways and 
is substantial and fireproof in all respects. 

A fireproof paint storage building has also been com- 
pleted and an extensive addition made to the power 
plant, involving the construction of a new wheel house 
and pit in the mill race adjoining the Rock River, operat- 
ing the water power for the plant. 

The designing and construction of this building were 
in charge of the construction department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

The Plano Works, located at West Pullman, II1., is 
largely devoted to the manufacture of wagons and 
manure spreaders, and it has been found necessary to 
add materially to this works to provide for the increased 
demand for this line of the company’s products. 

A new wheel shop, 100 x 320 ft., has been completed 
and six new modern dry kilns of the A. H. Andrews type 
and two of the Nichols type have been installed, and a 
reinforced conerete paint grinding building, 49 x 62 ft.. 
two stories, fireproof in every particular, has also been 
constructed. 

The designing and construction of this building were 
in charge of the construction department of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company. 

At the Weber Works, located at Auburn Park, Ill. 
two modern buildings, commenced in the season of 1909, 
were put into service, one being a forge shop 80 x 156 ft. 
of steel construction, with concrete roof, and provided 
with perfect light and ventilation; the other a manv- 
facturing building, 80x 150 ft., four stories and _ base- 
ment, this being a mill constructed building, equipped 
with rapid elevators, sprinkler system, and all modert 
improvements. 

The designing and Construction of these two build- 
ings were in charge of the construction department of the 
International Harvestor Company. 


The Champion and, Osborne Works 

Fully as extensive improvements ‘in the building col 
struction lines have been carried on at the larger of the 
astern group of works, consisting of the Champ!ot 
Works at Springfield, Ohio; Osborne Works at Aubur, 
N. Y., and Hamilton Works at Hamilton, Ontario. 

The improvements at the Champion Works consist 
of a new foundry building, 150x675 ft, with cupola 
room extension, 42x61 ft.; core room, 58 x 142 ft., and 
core sand storage, 36x37 ft. In connection with this 
new foundry building is provided a new pattern vault 
50 x 150 ft.; coke storage, 25 x 200 ft., amd sand storage 
and toilet building, 35x 195 ft. and 35x 155 ft. A forge 
shop building, 140 x 335 ft.; is also being erected. i 
pattern storage vault is a reinforced concrete puilding. 
all of the balance of the construction’ being of steel and 
brick, with concrete roofs. 
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construction on. the foundry building is of 
ne as that adopted by the General Electric 
ts new shops in Erie, Pa., and several other 
r manufacturing concerns in the country, and 
rly adapted to foundry construction, affording 
icht and ventilation at a minimum cost. The 


work on this group of buildings has been in 
e De Vore & MeGormley Company, Toledo, 





\t the Osborne Works, located at Auburn, N. Y., ex- 
tells ding improvements have also been undertaken 
this y' onsisting of a warehouse 128x258 ft, four 
stories. of brick and mill construction, equipped with 
a ~ystem, rapid elevators and provided with ample 
<l lities. 

4: this works a large malleable iron foundry jis also 


ivse of construction. This building covers a 

d space of 314 x 442 ft., consisting of a molding 
j22 x 314 ft., and a mill room and annealing room, 
iy) x 194 ft., and an intermediate room, 60 x 200 ft., and 
storage room, €0 x 200 ft., together with fire- 

ern vault, 48 x 122 ft., two stories. This build- 

s rick, steel and concrete construction and was 


desigued and handled by the construction department of 
the Osborne Works. 
The Hamilton Works 

At the Canadian Works of the company located at 
Hamilt Ont., it has been found necessary to make 
extensive additions in the building line to take care of the 
nereased demands of the foreign trade, as well as to 
supply machines to the vast empire being developed in 
Western Canada. These improvements add to the ¢ca- 


pacity of practically every department at this. works, and 
consist of a paint shop building, 72 x 95 ft., four story 
and basement; of mill construction and an addition to 
the gray iron foundry building, 82 x 200 ft., of brick and 
steel construction; a new mill room building, 142 x 150 
ft, two stories and basement, of brick and mill construc- 
tion; an extension to the wood shop building, 81 x 100 
ft, and a new manufacturing building, 72 x 805 ft., four 
stories and basement, of mill construction, 

\ hew warehouse in two sections, respectively, 64 x 
liv ft. and 100 x 119 ft., four story and basement, of 
brick and inill construction,. and a new office building, 
two stories and basement, 60.x 103 ft., have also been 
constructed. These buildings have been designed and con- 

icted by the Hamilton Works. 

To store and handle the goods turned out by this.great 
increase i manufacturing. facilities, the International 
larvester Company of America has found it necessary, 
i addition to the vast number of storage buildings lo- 
‘ated thronghout the country, to build during the, past 
seasoh 15 bew general agency. warehouses, located. in all 
seclions from Albany, N..Y., and Baltimore, Md., to Wich- 
la, Kan.: Denver, Col, and Minot, N. D, | These. build- 
igs have a storage capacity of 100 to. 150 carleads: of 
voods each, and range in cost from $60,000: te $75,000. 





The Gary Screw & Bolt Company 


Kegarding the plant to be built at Gary, Ind., by the 
’ Screw & Bolt Company, an identified interest of the 
Pttshorgh Serew & Bolt’ Cémpaiiy, ‘Pittshurgh, W. G. 
president of the latter, states that: the plans are 
Nuished and bids for the buildings and equipment 
“Ube asked for within two or three weeks. It is prob- 
ve That the new plant will cost $1,000,000. . The product 
ist of nuts, belts and rivets and the eapacity of 
‘he plant will be upward of 50,000 tons. a year. 
The } ‘ans call for the erection, of two main buildings, 
'e 450 ft. wide and 650 ft. long.. They will be of 
“hcrete and steel. construction and will have all modern 
“opment. A very large;amount of new machinery will 
aie ‘led. but bids for this will not be reqnested for some 
The officers of the Gary Screw. & Bolt Company, re- 
— “lected, are as. follows: John R. McGinley, Pitts- 
on chairman W.. G, Costin, Pittsburgh,. president ; 
‘! Kenzie, first vice-president and sales manager; 


W 
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Thomas W. Smith, second vice-president and treasurers: 
Jolin A. Collins, general superintendent; George A. Lee, 
assistant general superintendent. W. F. McKenzie, who 
is first vice-president and sales manager, was formerly 
connected with the Upson Nut Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Alumaloyd to Be Made by a New Company 


The Alumaloyd Products Company, Canton, Ohio, in- 
corporated with $250,000 capital stock, has purchased the 
process, good will and plant of the Alumaloyd sheet de- 
partment of the Stark Rolling Mill Company of that city. 
A new plant is under construction in Canton to which the 
business will be transferred as soon as the buildings are 
completed. The business will be in charge of R. A. Bar- 
tholomew, who has been identified for many years with 
the Stark Company and other companies in the same line. 
The Stark Rolling Mill Company has been engaged for 
several years in the manufacture of alumaloyd sheets, 
but the business has outgrown the capacity of its facili- 
ties in this department, and the organization of a sep- 
arate company was therefore decided upon. 

Alumaloyd is an aluminum coated sheet metal. It 
has a surface like aluminum, with a smooth velvet-like 
finish, and can be drawn, pressed, stamped, soldered and 
double seamed. Its most important application has been 
in the automobile industry, in which it is used for bodies, 
fenders, hoods, radiators and other fittings. It is espe- 
cially adapted to work in which a highly finished painted 
surface is desired, owing to the fact that it holds paint 
hetter than black sheets, and is free from the rust spots 
which develop on such sheets and cause the paint to peel 
off. In making automobile bodies and fittings a consid- 
erable saving in time is effected, as.this metal does not 
require so many coats of paint to secure the desired fin- 
ish, 

oo 


The Taft Plan to Lease Water Power 


President Taft has approved a plan for the leasing 
by the Federal Government of water power sites on 
public lands prepared by officers of various bureaus 
of the Agricultural and Interior departments, The prin- 
cipal points of this plan are that legislative authority 
be sought for issuing term leases for periods not.to ex- 
ceed 50 years; that these leases should contain stipula- 
tions to protect the public against the limitation of out- 
put of power through delayed or partial development; a 
yearly rental charge to be based on the amount of power 
available. 

It is proposed that violation of the contract condition 
or persistence in charging consumers a rate declared ex- 
cessive by a State Supreme Court shall be ground for 
the cancellation of the lease. At the expiration of the 
lease it is proposed to give the lessee a preference right 
to renewal unless the Government desires to use the 
property for public purposes, If the lessee fails to se- 
cure a renewal he is to receive compensation for the 
actual value of improvement on the ground or be allowed 


to remove such equipment. 
——_——__>- oe 


The Linde Air Products Company’s Growth 


The Linde Air Products Company, 155, to 188 Chandler 
street. Buffalo, N. Y., which recently inereased its cap- 
ital frem. $500,000 to $1,000,000, has purchased sites at 
Seuth. Elizabeth, N. J...and North Trafford, Pa., and is 
proceeding .at once with the erection of two large fac- 
tories. It is anticipated that both these new. plants will 
be completed and in operation by June of this year. The 
contracts for the buildings have been let as well as for 
such equipment as the company itself does not construct 
in its Buffalo shops. 

The Linde Air Products Company already has two 
plants in operation—one in Buffalo and one in East Chi- 
cago—but. the demand for compressed oxygen and ap- 
paratus for oxy-acetylene welding has developed in the 
past 12 .menths with such unprecedented rapidity that 
the additional oxygen plants are required to enable the 
company to. keep pace with the demand. . 
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Iron Ore Briquettes 


A Tentative Test Specification 





BY ALBERT E. WHITE. 


Probably no question relative to the treatment of fine 
ores and flue dust has received greater consideration 
than the proper method of sintering, clinkering or bri- 
quetting of the ores. It is a question of vital interest to 
all blast furnace operators, although there is at present 
considerable disagreement among the different managers 
of blast furnaces as to the results of the agglomeration of 
fine ores. I have come in contact with many ways al- 
ready devised for the sintering of fine ores and have 
tried to find some means of properly testing the ag- 
glomerated product for the purpose of arriving at its 
real worth. I have found certain portions of methods for 
carrying out the test, but I have not seen a concise and 
full statement relative to this matter. 

I am therefore taking the liberty of submitting tenta- 
tive specifications for the testing of sinter, clinker, 
nodulized or briquetted iran ore or flue dust. I do not 
say that these are perfect, but it does seem to me that 
if a product can be shown to stand up under these specifi- 
cations it will prove to be a very desirable ore. I like- 
wise feel that a presentation of these specifications may 
possibly call for some discussion with regard to them, 
with the result that desirable specifications may be 
brought down to a working basis in a very short time. 
TENTATIVE TEST SPECIFICATIONS FOR IRON ORE OR FLUE DUST 

IN THE FORM OF BRIQUETTES, CLINKERS, NODULES, ETC. 

Tests Required ~—The products shall be subjected to the 
foliowing tests: Absorption, abrasion, heat resistance, water 
resistance, steam resistance and compression. 

Selection of Samples.—For the purpose of the tests. at 
least 25 samples representing the ordinary commercial prod- 
uct shall be provided. Each sample or portions of the sepa- 
rate particles making a respective sample shall in all cases 
weigh at least 5 Ib. 

Absorption Test.—Five. samples shail be. selected and 
thoroughly dried to a constant dry state in an atmosphere 
of 250 degrees F. and their weight carefully recorded. Sam- 
ples shall then be immersed im water to a depth of 1 ft. and 
their weights taken at the following periods from the time 
of their immersion: 144 hour, % hour, 1 hour, 2 hours; 3 
hours, 4 hours, 5 hours, 6 ‘hours, 12° hours, 24 hours, 36 
hours and 48 hours. The data thus.obtained shall be plotted 
in a curve showing observation versus time, and the shape 
of this curve shall be considered in estimating the quality 
of these briquettes. Should a briquette fail to reach its 
maximum absorptive power in less than two hours it shail 
be rejected. Likewise if the briquettes fail to have less then 
20 per cent. porosity they should be rejected. Note.—Super- 
fluous moisture to be removed by careful wiping with a damp 
cotton cloth before each weighing. 

Drop Test—Five samy,les shall be selected and dropped 
en masse from a hight of 10 ft. on a cast iron plate. The 
entire material: shall then be picked up and the operation 
repeated. This operation shall continue until the briquettes 
have been dropped 10.times, A sieve test shall then be made 
on the broken briquettes and it is required that not over 25 
per cent. of them shall have been so broken as to pass 
through 40 mesh. 

Heat Resistance.—F ive samples shall be selected and sub- 
jected to 900 degrees C. of heat for a period of one hour. 
Two hours shall be the minimum for bringing the briquettes 
up to the required heat. With such treatment as this the 
briquettes may begin to sinter, but they must not disintegrate 
into small pieces, At the conclusion of this test the bri- 
quettes shall be subjected to abrasion and compression tests, 
and failure to stand up under these tests shall be cause for 
the rejection. of.the briquettes. 

Compression Test.—Five samples shail be subjected to 
compression. Each briquette shall withstand a pressure of 
at least 1000 Ib. per square inch. Note.—Samples having 
a rough and uneven surface shall be made even by a thin 
layer of plaster of paris. 

Water. Resistance-——Five samples shall be selected and 
immersed in water’ for a period of 48 hours: at the end of 
this time no indication of softening shall be manifested. If 
softening should result the sampies shall be subjected, on 
coming out of the water, to a compression and abrasion test 
and they should meet these requirements although in a water 
soaked condition. 

Steam Resistance.—Five samples shall be taken and sub- 
jected to the influence of steam heat at 150 degrees C. for 
a period of 12 hours. At the conclusion of this treatment 
no crumbling shall be manifested. If there is any indication 


> 19y 


of crumbling the samples shall thea be reg os 
compression and abrasion test. a 
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The Mechanical Engineers’ Monthly Meeting 


The Committee on Industrial Accident: 


the Na. 
tional Civic Federation and the Industrial Safer, Asan. 
ciation will co-operate with the American Society g 
Mechanical Engineers at the February meeting of 9 


last organization, which will be held in th: Engineering 
Societies Building on the evening of February 14, Typ 
paper to be presented is entitled “The Mechanical py, 
gineer and Prevention of Accidents,” and the author jg 
John Calder, manager of the Remington 
Works, Llion, N. Y. 

The paper discusses the nature and incidence of jy. 
dustrial injury, its prevalence and high rate, with par: 
ticular reference to the United States, and the present 
general desire for better conditions for securing th 
safety of machine operators, The chief causes of injury 
as revealed by a study made by the author of a large 
number of verified casualties are analyzed and a number 
of practicable measures calculated to reduce the present 
numerous fatalities and injuries are recommended, It 
particularly discusses the important services which the 


Typew riter 


mechanical engineer can render, both as an executive and 
a contractor, in exercising his ingenuity to avoid indus. 
trial accidents. A number of illustrations of safety ap. 
pliances are included in the paper. 

Representatives of the two co-operating bodies will he 
present, participate in the discussion and contribute ad- 
ditional data from their records. 

tre! 


Two 617-Ft. Ore Vessels Ordered 


An important development in the lake shipbuilding 
industry in the past week was an order. for two freight 
boats 617 ft. in length, or 12 ft. longer than the largest 
lake boats at present. The negotiations were referred to 
in these columns a few weeks ago. The contract for the 
two boats was placed by William P. Snyder, president of 
the Shenango Steamship Company of Pittsburgh, with 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works of Detroit. They 
will have 64 ft. beam, as compared with a 60-ft. width 
of the 600-ft. boats, and will have a carrying capacity 
of about 15,000 tons of ore. There are several 600-ft. 
freighters in the lake trade at present, these having au 
ore carrying capacity of about 12,000 tons. The new 
boats will each be equipped with three Scotch boilers, ove 
more than is used in the 600-ft. vessels. The boilers will 
be 11.5-ft. long and 14 ft. in diameter. They’ will be 
operated by marine type quadruple engines, with 23x35 
x 48 x 69-in. cylinders, and with a piston stroke of 42 in. 
The boats will be built at the Ecorse Yards of the Great 
Lakes Engineering Works and wili be ready to £0 in 
commission July 1, 1912. They will require about 30” 
tons of steel. The Cambria Steel Company will furnish 
the plates and shapes, and this transaction has connected 
with it a purchase of ore by the Cambria Steel Company 
from the Snyder Mesaba ore interests. 

oe 


By-Product Coke Ovens and Conservation 


H. Koppers, contractor for by-product coke and gas 
ovens, Joliet, IlL, has issued an illustrated pamphlet 
which presents forcible views on conservation, calling 
attention to the great waste of available gas, ammon!u? 
sulphate and tar by the use of the old-fashioned beehive 
oven in manufacturing coke. The statement is made that 
in 1907 the beehive coke ovens of this country wasted 
the enormous sum of $47,451,197, which literally Mtg 
up in smoke.”. Attention is called to the conservation a 
available material which is secured by using by-product 
coke ovens such as the Koppers oven. The yield of “t 
plus gas from the Koppers. oven is placed at 50 to ® 
per cent. of the total quantity evolved from tl ae 
being available for power purposes or for distribution a 
domestic consumers. Some details are given of Kopper” 
plants which have been built or are now in process ° 
construction for iron and steel companies. 
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The Stenotype 





itute for shorthand the Universal Steno- 
Dallas, Texas, has developed a machine 
Stenotype. It is similar in construction 
‘iter and does for the shorthand writer 
writer does for longhand work. It is not, 
considered as a substitute for the type- 
ther as a companion to it, although it does 
ind in all its fields. Many of the features 
iction resemble the modern standard type- 
the most important one is the keyboard, 
mstructed that with 20 keys and a small 
is possible to obtain all the initial and 
uts, vowels, diphthongs and figures. The 
of the letters on the keyboard is such that 
of letters necessary to write the English 
an average of more than word to a stroke 
The average speed for an experienced 
is approximately SO words per min. and 
<-ribing the notes at the rate of 50 per min., 
e average speed, the keys of the machine 2re 
300 times per min. The same number of 
the Stenotype means more than 300 words 
d if the operator strikes the keys only half 
s the average typewriter operator, he is writing 
y double the number of words recorded by 
stenographer. 
\side from this speed there is the advantage that 
es are perfectly legible, as instead of being exe- 
cuted in dots. dashes, big and little circles, long and 
short characters, curves and straight lines, all of which 
he either light or shaded, the Stenotype writes in 
tvpe letters. Another advantage is that under the 
| syste of shorthand it is practically impossible for 
anyone to transcribe notes except the one who made 
them. With the Stenotype, however, anybody can learn 
how to transcribe these notes quickly, and one operator 
cil transcribe the notes of any stenographer. 
In operation the various words are printed on a strip 
[paper by depressing the proper keys, and this roll of 
jer is rewound as it leaves the machine'on a remov- 
le spool at the rear. For transcription this rewinder 
ved and placed in the copyholder which keeps the 
tes in plain sight of the operator. As fast as the notes 
Won the roll of paper are transcribed, a key at the 
right Is pressed and the paper is fed forward for an- 
redetermined length, the process being repeated 





‘ often as desired. ' The machine is very light, the 
Weight being S84 Ib., thus making it possible to carry it 
fr ce to place easily. 
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Foundry Supply and Machinery Exhibition 





Arrangements are being made for the exhibition of 
iachinery and supplies to be held in Pittsburgh, 

~~ 10 26, 1911, in connection. with the annual meet- 

- ol the American Foundrymen’s Association, the 
srass Founders’ Association and the Asso- 
udry Foremen. The Executive Committee of 
lry & Machine Exhibition Company, the corpo- 
ch has succeeded the Foundry and Manu- 
* Supply Association, held a meeting in Pitts- 
ently at which it was decided to hold the ex- 
extensive building of the Western Pennsyl- 

sition Society on Duquesne Way. The loca- 
nivenient one in the business section of the 
headquarters of the exhibition company will 

ort Pitt Hotel. It was decided that a vaude- 
lliment would be given to visiting foundry- 

* auditorium of the Exposition Building, and to 
ittending the convention will be invited. <A 

x ‘> will be made to exhibitors for an exhibition 
the price of space is 50 cents per square foot, 
‘ditional charge of $10 for all corners. Space 
signed on March 20. The- total floor space 
‘| be about 35,000 sq. ft., and provision will 

' the furnaces, core ovens and other operating 
‘ temporary building. Shipments can be un- 
© grounds from Pennsylvania Railroad sid- 


t} 
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ings. As at Detroit, a charge of $1 will be made for a 
ticket giving admission to the exhibits throughout the 
week. 





The General Electric Blowing Engine 


A 5000-Hp. Turbine Driven Compressor for the 
lroquois Iron Company 


The General Electric Company entertained a party of 
iron and steel engineers and manufacturers at its works, 
at Lynn, Mass., February 4. The occasion was a demon- 
stration of one of the three turbine driven air compres- 
sors for blowing, which are building for the new blast 
furnaces of the Iroquois Lron Company, at South Chi- 
cago, Ill. The demonstration was of unusual interest, 
for the type marks a radical step in American blast fur- 
nace practice, while the latest installation includes im- 
portant improvements upon the first turbine blowing 
engine in this country, which has been in successful op- 
eration at the Oxford, N. J., furnace of the Empire Steel 
& Iron Company since March 8, 1910. Richard H. Rice, 
consulting engineer in charge of the turbine shops at 
Lynn, directed the party, assisted by a group of engi- 
neers and other representatives of the General Electric 
Company. 

A special car took the guests from Boston to the 
River Works, at Lynn, and the forenoon was passed in 
viewing the great shops and in looking over the idle 
blower set and one of its companions in processes of erec- 
tion beside it, with the interior of the blower exposed, 
perinitting of intelligent observation of the principles of 
its design. Each unit consists of a 5000-hp. Curtis steam 
turbine, direct connected with the compressor, which has 
un capacity of 40,000 cu. ft. of air. Both turbine and 
compressor automatically adjust themselves to any condi- 
tion which may arise, assuring a continuous supply of air 
to the furnace in any predetermined amount. The unit 
occupies a space but about 25 ft. in length. 

After luncheon in the dining room of the company’s 
offices, Mr. Rice read a paper describing the system, lan- 
tern slides fully illustrating the operation, mechanism 
and tests. Then the guests studied the practical opera- 
tion of the blower for two hours. The demonstration 
took place under widely varying conditions conforming 
to those which may be met in the blast furnace. The 
presence of Julian Kennedy, the engineer in charge of 
building the blast furnaces of the Iroquois Iron Com- 
pany, and of Herbert B. Cox of the Empire Steel & Tron 
Company, proved of much value in supplementing the 
explanations of Mr. Rice. 

The guests were the following: Julian Kennedy, Pitts- 
burgh; S. A. Kennedy, Iroquois Iron Company, Chicago ; 
Julian Kennedy, Jr., assistant to S. A. Kennedy; M. A. 
Neeland, United States Steel Corporation, New York; 
Joseph Morgan, Cambria Steel: Company, Johnstown, 
Pa.; Henry Howard, Merriman Chemical Company, Bos- 
ton; A. F. Backlin, American Steel & Wire Company, 
Worcester, Mass.; A. R. Maiyer, Power, New York; W. 
E. Snyder, American Steel & Wire Company, Pittsburgh ; 
Herbert B. Cox, Empire Steel & Iron Company, Catasau- 
qua, Pa.; F. B. Dutton, Pennsylvania Steel Company, 
Lebanon, Pa.; J. C. Barrett, B. R. Shover and J. A. Me- 
Donald, Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio; A. 
N. Diehl and Robert Carter Reed, Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Duquesne, Pa.; Quincy Bent, assistant to the 
president, Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, 
Md.; George W.. Vreeland, Carnegie Steel Company, 
Mingo Junction, Ohio; B. D. Quarrie, American Steel & 
Wire Company, Nekburgh, Ohio; H. C. Ryding, Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
John J. Dammon, Buffalo Union Furnace Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; C. J. Bacon, Illinois Steel Company, Chicago; 
John Nelson, The Iron Age. 

——__ +e 

Two blast furnaces, F and G, at the Lehigh plant of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
are nearing completion. Old furnace A has just been 
dismantled and on February 1 all the four effective fur- 
naces of the company were in blast. 
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Exports and Imports of Iron and 
Steel in 1910 


Heaviest Exports Ever Made and Largest Imports 
Since 1887 


The appearance of the December report of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
enables the complete statistics of the exports and im- 
perts of iron and steel in the calendar year 1910 to be 
presented. The estimates of the year’s pre-eminence in 
exports, as given out by the Bureau of Statistics some 
time ago, have been more than verified. The total value 
of the exports of iron and steel and manufactures thereof, 
net including ore, was $201,271,903, being much in ex- 
cess of any previous year. The figures for 1909 were 
$157,674,394, and for 1908 were $151,113,114. 

While the exports thus made an unprecedented show- 
ing, the imports also attained important figures, their 
total value, excluding ore, being $47,115,112 against $30,- 
571,542 in 1909 and $19,957,385 in 1908. In 1887 the im- 
ports were $56,420,607, but in no year since then have 
they been so large as in 1910. 

The value of the December exports, not including ore, 
was $18.300.710, against $18,593,806 in November. The 
value of similar imports in December was $3,145,706, 
against $3,329,919 in November. 

The December exports of commodities for which quan- 
tities are given totaled 149,645 gross tons. The figures 
for each month are presented in the following table: 


Months, Gross tons. Months. Gross tons. 


BT sisc ee sh hah © 119,094 Pe shew esse ew wewta 128,055 
Pee ss 5a skews ee 110,224 NE iva diac eta wes 134,996 
PE Se avakccks owes 124,753 September ....22s00 109,378 
DOE é6 6% bad och oe ee 117,918 cd aa pan sae 129,322 
ME. nib hee & & uo See 135,344 DE. on ccx eh wetness 154,723 
PE wass poe ivcnesen 120,596 x a earn ewiea 149,645 


Details of the exports of such commodities for Decem- 
ber and for the full calendar year are as follows com- 
pared with the previous year: 


Exports of Iron and Steel. 
Twelve mos. ending 
December,——— December, 








1910. 1909. 1910. 1909. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons, 
Pee SOR 66 iN ota x 11,419 4,076 127,385 61,989 
DR aN ois se Somes 4,716 403 25,825 25,360 
Re SL asa a's oc eee 1,116 1,249 18,045 13,536 
Se act de eee 1,572 2,361 22,869 20,142 
See NE. dae eecan 8,236 7,349 107,560 74,494 
Billets, ingots and 
Eee 10,880 3,625 58,230 104,862 
a ee 41,593 53,151 353,180 299,540 
Iron sheets and plates. 8,365 9,698 102,534 75,305 
Steel sheets and plates.14,658 11,316 171,982 104,742 
Tin and terne plates. 1,056 1,130 12,459 9,327 
Structural iron and 
a re 13,318 8,515 146,72 90,830 
MD BER Side ccacds 6,556 5.576 79,461 70,812 
All other wire....... 7,342 7,406 92,463 78,529 
Cah CR css xckta 496 704 8,129 9,936 
ee iss cee 4,259 3,075 42,870 30,655 
All other nails, includ- 
a eee 765 713 10,202 7,464 
Pipe and fittings... ...13,298 16,810 155,77 162,185 
Oss xe nae 149,645 137,157 1,535,693 1,239,708 


A remarkable increase occurred in the exports of pig 
iron in 1910. The figures show that these exports reached 
127,385 gross tons, which more than doubles the previous 
year. It would be interesting to know from what sec- 
tions of the country these exports were made and to 
what countries they were sent, but these details are not 
yet available. Steel bars showed a heavy gain, the ex- 
ports increasing from 74,494 tons in 1909 to 107,560 tons 
in 1910. While billets, ingots and blooms fell off quite 
sharply, this decrease was more than offset by the heavy 
gain in the exports of steel rails, from 299,540 tons in 
1909 to 353,180 tons in 1910. One of the most remarkable 
developments in the export trade appeared in the figures 
accredited to iron sheets and plates and steel sheets and 
plates. Iron sheets and plates increased from 75.305 
tons in 1909 to 102.534 tons in 1910, while steel sheets and 


plates increased from 104,742 tons in 1909 to 171,982 
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tons in 1910. It is somewhat difficult to u 
division here made by the bureau. It hard 
sible that such a heavy movement should 
sheets and plates when the production at 
so strongly to steel and but a comparative); 
tity of sheets and plates is being made of Strue 
tural iron and steel showed a very heavy ¢g 
up from 90,830 tons in 1909 to 146,721 tons in 


sta d the 


ST 
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products showed a very healthy gain, while pipe ang ¥. 
tings fell off to some extent, although still » ” w 
important item in the export showing. 

The imports of commodities for which quantities a» 
given totaled 31,619 gross tons in December. The jy. 
ports for each month of the year are presented the 
following table: 

Months, Gross tons. Months, ross tons 
SGMUETY 2... 6056505. een NUP hs cis 49.398 
POE siscw tsuevean 44,519 AMR os 6,878 
EE Sa chase nie ootkamewe 57,150 September ... 30,980 
BOE deo 6K06. 2 one OCU ks:0 os. 31,454 
BEN c Nien ewse neon gwem 45,021 November 40,584 
FOE oe icseskeean ke 50 31,010 December 31.819 


The details of the imports of such commodities for 
December and for the full calendar year are as follows, 
compared with the previous year: 


Imports of Iron and Steel. 


Twelve mos. ending 

———December,———,, Decembe 

1910. 1909. 1910. 1909 
Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons, 
Pl SPOR... <s wicts dom 19,911 28,607 237,233 176,442 
RS oceans 2.621 22,080 72,764 63,504 
SN id a ee oda ed 2,504 2,683 3,823 1,920 
Billets, bars and steel 

forms 0.e.8........ 1,794 4,887 46,578 19,287 
Sheets and plates.... 185 764 6,152 4,719 
Tin and terne plates. 3,154 5,195 66,640 §2,593 
Wee Ge 45 ad oe ue 1,450 590 20,374 10.544 
Totals. ..ssss ss caeee 64,806 453,564 339,009 


Nearly all items showed a considerable gain in im- 
ports in 1910 over 1909. The heavy imports of pig iron 
were probably due to the important purchases of ferro- 
manganese, spiegeleisen and other special blast furnace 
products which are included in the custom house classifi- 
cation of pig iron. The great increase in billets. bars. &., 
was probably due to the reduction in duty which enabled 
large importations to be made of bars and other forms 
of steel on the Pacific Coast in competition with the 
products of domestic mills. It is especially interesting to 
note that the importation of wire rods almost doubled in 
1910. 

The imports of iron ore in December were 173.71) 
gross tons, against 197,833 tons in November. The total 
quantity of iron ore imported in 1910 was 2,591,081 gross 
tons, against 1,694,957 tons in 1909, and 776,898 tons in 
1909. The imports for 1910 were by far the largest in 
our history. 

—— > —_—_—_ 


Eclipse Concrete Mixers at Chicago Cement Show. 
—The Eclipse low charging concrete mixers, mant- 
factured by the Standard Scale & Supply Company. Pitts 
burgh, will be exhibited at the Chicago Cement Show, 
February 16 to 23, at the same spaces occupied last year, 
being Nos. 199-200, and will include both gasoline and 
steam outfits and the machine in operation. This mixer 
in operation will likely attract much attention on account 
of the large opening in the drum, enabling callers at the 
show. to see the actual process of the mixing in the drum 
and how the material is discharged after it is mixed. 


———»—- eo —_— 

At a joint meeting of the American Society of Me 
chanical Engineers, the Boston Society of Civil Engineers 
and the Boston branch of the Institute of Electrical Bn 
gineers, held at Hotel Somerset, Boston, February |. 
honor of Prof. Elihu Thomson, it was announced that @ 
plan is afoot to erect a building “which would be the 
headquarters of the engineers of Boston. A committee 
having the matter in charge has found that 4 puilding 


on Park street could be erected for $1,500,000, from which 
between $30,000 and $50,000 would be collected in rents 
The plan is looked upon with great favor in engineerin 
circles. 
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Westinghouse Type E Alternating 
Current Generator 


A Low Speed Engine Driven Alternator Possessing 
a Number of New Features 


nghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
as recently developed a new type of alter- 
t generator. One of the special features of 





Fig One of the New Type B Alternating Current Generators 
Built by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


these new units is their ability to carry commercial loads 
g¢ a low power factor successfully. This new line is 
lesigned to operate with a direct connected engine fur- 
< the necessary power, and generates either two 
hase current at a frequency of 60 cycles. The 

‘ sizes range from 50. to 1100 kva., and the stand- 
tages are 240, 480, €00, 1200 and 2400 volts. Fig. 





\djustable Shoe and Slide Rail for Shifting, the 
Frame, 


ceneral appearance of the new line, which is 
e type E; Fig. 2 is a view of, the adjustable 
ide rail provided for shifting, the, frames.of 
sizes, while Fig. 3 gives details of the brush 
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These new generators are of the revolving field type 
and the stator is designed to give great rigidity and 
plenty of freedom for the end connections of the arma- 
ture windings. Excellent ventilation is afforded by the 
construction employed. While care has been taken to 
produce machines capable of giving satisfactory service 
under heavy loads and at low power factors and an ample 
factor of safety is allowed, the materials are used 
economically. The frame consists of a one-piece casting, 
except in the larger sizes where the diameter is such 
that the frame must-be split for shipping. In these 
machines the halves are securely bolted together, which 
gives practically the equivalent of a solid frame, The 
smaller sizes of machines have slide rails of the type 
illustrated in Fig. 2, upon which the frame can be shifted 
to expose the rotor. 

The armature core is built up of japanned steel lami- 
nations dovetailed in recesses in the frame, In assem- 
bling them pressure is used and they are securely held 
in place by finger and end plates. Finger plates are also 
employed to give a firm support to the teeth at each end 
of the core. A uniformly low core temperature is main- 
tained by employing interior ventilating ducts of ample 
proportions. The design of the armature winding is such 
as to enable repairs to be 
easily made. Wedges are 
used to hold the coils in 
place in the open armature 
slots, and the coils are not 
only interchangeable, but 
are completely formed and 
insulated before being as- 
sembled. The end bells 
used to protect the arma- 
ture winding are attached 
to the end of the frame 
and consist of a number of 
segments built into a cir- 
cular form and fastened 
together with bolts, so as 
to be. not only light and 
open, but at the same time 
rigid and _ indestructible. 
Except in the larger sizes 
the brush holder brackets 
are bolted to the Armature 
frame, thus making each 
generator complete in it- 
self. The brush holders fn 
the larger sizes are mount- 
ed on a pedestal, such as 
is shown in Fig. 3, which 
is fastened to the engine 
bed plate with bolts. As 
two brushes are provided 
Fig. 3.—The Brush Holder for each, collector ring, it 

Rigging Mmployed on is possible to adjust ‘any 

These Generators. of the brushes withont 
opening the field cirenit. 

The rotor consists of a casting so proportioned as to 
reduce cooling strains, while the material employed gives 
a homogeneous magnetic circuit. The laminated pole 
pieces are bolted fast, and the field coils are wound with 
strip copper, with the long dimension at right angles to 
the axis of the coil. Fireproof. installation is used be- 
tween the turns and the heat generated is readily dissi- 
pated by radiation, as every turn of the field col) winding 
is exposed to the air, If desired a cage damper winding, 
consisting of a series of copper bars enrbedded in the pole 
faces with the ends short circuited in ‘the same manner 
as the squirrel cage winding of an induction motor, can 
be used. This type of winding is said to be an effective 
damper: to any speed fluctuation and tends to prevent 
hunting. When a steam engine is used to drive the gen- 
erator this winding is not essential to satisfactory opera- 
tion, but its use is recommended where internal combus- 
tion engines are employed. 


The collectors are of the spider type and: consist: of 
two machined cast iron rings mounted. on and carefully 
insulated from .a cast iron bushing or hub...\This hub is 
bolted: to. the: rotor, spider casting, so that proper align- 
ment is maintained regardless of any shaft adjustment. 
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Shop Floors—lI 


The Materials Employed and the Methods of Construction Best Adapted to Varioy 
Uses and Conditions 


BY H. M. LANE. 


This is a subject so broad and so influenced by local 
and manufacturing conditions that the best floor for any 
given location is a matter of considerable study. Orig- 
inally, the floors used in different regions were deter- 
mined chiefly by the building materials available and the 
style of construction in vogue. Local soil conditions, 
moisture and other factors also naturally claimed some 
attention. 

In the early English and Continental factories and 
engineering works stone and brick were used for walls, 
the buildings were mostly of one story, and for the floors, 
it may be said, that the workmen wore them on their 
feet. In certain Continental countries these were the 
well-known wooden shoes, while in England they were 
clogs or pattens, the former being leather shoes with a 
wooden sole, and the latter a leather slipper with a 
wooden sole. In any event, the heavy wooden soles or 
wooden shoes kept the workmen’s feet away from the 
cold damp stone or earth floors. In dye works, paper 
mills and other places where the floors are wet, and in 
eertain metallurgical operations where the men have to 
pass over hot metal, heavy wooden-soled shoes are still 
employed. 

The modern workman, however, insists upon wearing a 
comparatively thiu-soled leather shoe, and he wants the 
floor conditions to be such that he will be comfortable in 
such shoes. This means that the floor must be of such 
material and of such a temperature that it will not ex- 
tract heat rapidly from the body. Of course, there are 
certain manufacturing conditions where moisture is pres- 
ent where the workman must protect his feet with rub- 
ber or otherwise. It has also become the custom to keep 
factories fairly warm, and this renders superfluous the 
extremely heavy dress of the workingman of former 
times; hence influencing his shoes and in turn the floors 
of the shop. 

The workingman is not the only factor affecting the 
floor problem. The functions of a floor may be stated to 
be: 1, To support loads, either of work, machines or men; 
2, to resist wear or abrasion from the workman’s feet, 
from trucks and other means of transportation, and from 
the handling of material upon the floor; 3, to protect both 
workmen and product from dampness. In addition to 
these three a floor must for certain purposes be prac- 
tically dustless, and in some cases must be resilient and 
elastic in a measure. 


Foundations 


The lower or ground floor of any given plant depends 
in some degree upon the character of the ground on 
which the plant is erected. If comparatively heavy ma- 
terial is to be handled upon it, this floor must be firm 
and strong. If the ground is hard and firm, so that it 
is capable of bearing or supporting a considerable load 
per square foot, the floor will not have to be thick. But 
if the ground is soft and yielding, and particularly if it 
is wet or swampy, the floor must be in the nature of a 
floating foundation and the heavier the work the thicker 
this foundation must be. 

Whenever possible transportation of heavy loads upon 
the floor on trucks or cars should be avoided. It is 
also well to avoid tracks in the floor, if possible. The 
objection to tracks is that the trucks are confined to 
them and are liable to congest certain parts of the plant 
at times. Then, too, the tracks break up the floor sur- 
face. Wherever possible loads should be carried by trol- 
leys or cranes supported from above. Of course this is 
not always possible. Hence, in many cases the floor 


must be so designed as to stand trucking, This brings 
us to the first great division in floors of all type- 
namely, the runway or trucking floors. 


RUNWAY FLOORS 


The consideration of a runway floor directs attentioy 
to the runways or traffic ways inside the buildings ang 
also the transportation of supplies in the yard. Wher 
concrete floors are used and trucking is to be done ove 
them the best form of truck should be considered. Square 
flat treads on wheels should be avoided, as should also 
rough cast iron wheels. For moderate loads the best 
trucks for working on concrete are equipped either with 
rubber tires or with wheels having wooden treads or 
rims, with the end grain of the wood exposed in the 
tread. Whatever the material, whether wood, rubber or 
metal, the face of the tread should be rounded and the 
corners should be well rounded. When a truck turns 
a corner the load tends to swing the truck on the outer 
wheels and to force the outer wheel edges to dig into 
the floor. A curved face on the truck will materially re 
duce this tendency. The writer knows of factories having 
concrete floors throughout all their manufacturing de 
partments over which thousands of tons of product have 
been trucked in loads up to 2000 Ib., and still after sev- 
eral years the floors are in excellent condition. There are 
two secrets of the success of this particular case. 

In the first place, the trucks are constructed with 
properly faced wheels; and, second, the floors are con 
structed in the best possible manner and with as few 
joints as possible. The only place where joints appear 
in the slabs is over the girders in line with the columns. 
At these points there has been some slight breaking up 
of the floor, which has necessitated a few patches 1 in 
or less in depth. This case shows that concrete floors cab 
be made to resist a considerable amount of trucking 
traffic. 


Metal Plates 


Where heavy traffic exists it is best to surface ruD 
ways with metal plates. Such plates, however, should 
be corrugated or roughened sufficiently to afford a foot 
hold for the men. For ground floors cast iron plates are 
very generally used, laid in concrete. For second floor 
work steel plates are frequently employed. Where these 
are laid in concrete most engineers turn the edges of the 
plate down as flanges and depend upon them to anchor 
the plates into the concrete. The trouble with this 
method of fastening is that the constant truck traffic 
over the surface of a steel plate tends to stretch the 
upper surface, and if the outer edges are fastened s€ 
curely the center of the plate will finally rise and & 
loosened from the concrete. If the plates are fastened 
at the center the stretching of the upper surface will 
tend to keep the edges in contact with the floor. . 

Steel plates with properly rolled surfaces having | 
mond shaped or other kimple forms of projections ®t 
very commonly used for the runways in foundries ; and 
in some cases these are not secured to the floor in a 
way. If traffic over them raises any of the edges tht 
plate is taken up, straightened and returned to its place. 
A few blows of the hammer will peen such a plalt 
straight. 


Concrete Surfaces 
Where it is desired to maintain a concrete surface 


‘ he 
through the entire plant the resistance to wear Yoh 
runway can be greatly increased by introducing 


gratings into the top layer of the concrete upoa the - 
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: se are composed of steel bars %4 in. fhick, and 
of any suitable width, which are spaced 4 to 1 in. 
onart by suitable iron washers, and are then placed on 
tho £1001 vhile the concrete is being laid, and the spaces 
ene e bars are filled with concrete as the surface 
: ais rete is trowled level with the top of the bars 
and the steel naturally takes the wear of the trucks. 
This gives the effect of a steel working surface without 
covering the entire area with steel, and the concrete 
between the bars prevents the workmen from slipping. 

In larger factories and certain types of woodworking 

lants where the material handled is quite bulky after 
: is put together, so that it cannot be transported easily 


oe 7 it is frequently pushed along the aisles on 
unways. For instance, in chair factories 12 or 15 chairs 
are grouped together and pushed along the runway by the 
workman, who follows behind the train, the chairs slid- 
ing on their legs. This necessitates the use of a smooth, 
slippery surface in such runways, but capable at the same 
time of resisting wear. Smooth steel plates from \% to 
v, in, thick have been found to serve these conditions 
better than any other material. 


Wood and Asphalt 


For ground floors where traffic is heavy there are few 
floor materials that present so many good qualities as a 
wooden block floor with the end grain presented to the 

alic. A number of floors of this type will be described 
later in this article. For upper floors and moderate 
traffic an excellent floor can be made from % to 1% in. 
maple laid with the grain at right angles to the direction 
of the traffic. 

Whenever a wooden floor is to be subjected to traffic 
the boards should not be tongued and grooved, but should 
have square edges, which are abutted as closely as pos- 
sible. In the ease of the tongued and grooved floor the 
rib at the upper side of the groove is sure to be crushed 
and broken off in a short time, and even in the case of 
heavy stock without tongues and grooves it is remark- 
able how soon small truck wheels will sliver the timber. 
Where possible trucks with wheels of fairly large diam- 
eter should be used in all such runways, as it will greatly 
ncrease the life of the floor. 

For light trucking, asphalt runways are frequently 
used with good results. The conditions which govern any 
floor fur a runway or traffic way are similar to those 
which govern a street- pavement, and the heavier the 
traffic the stronger must be the surface presented to re- 
sist it. The tractive force used for trucking also plays a 
fart in the selection of the flooring or paving for ordinary 
traffic ways. In factory yards horses are sometimes used, 
and when this is the case a pavement or floor material 
ust be used, which will enable the horse to get a good 
‘ip with its shoe calks. For runways in the yard wooden 
lock, paving brick or asphalt have each certain advan- 
ages corresponding to their advantages in roads. 

Far too little attention is paid to the floors which pass 
cutside the factory proper. The runways or traffic ways 
‘trough the yard are just as important to the manufac- 

ring establishment as are the similar arteries inside the 
factory walls, and the surface of all such runways should 
%€ So constructed as to enable material to be moved with 
"e minimum cost. In some factories the work is carried 

‘ough all the buildings upon trucks, and is never al- 

ved to touch the floor. In this case the entire floor area 

t becomes subject to the rules governing truck- 

vs TulLways; but the density of traffic in any given run- 
1a plant is likely to be reduced and the work 
ed over a larger area. For ground floors where 
“se conditions exist the floor may be of paving brick, 
“phalt blocks, wooden blocks, regular street asphalt, 
or plank, each having its special advantages. 
floors the surfaces are practically confined to 

‘looring, concrete and concrete with an asphalt 
In many cases it pays to pave much of the yard 
plant. This is particularly true when some good 

og like treated cedar blocks or other treated 
ocks can be obtained, and we know of cases 
‘| outside floors or paving is earning good divi- 
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MANUFACTURING FLOORS 


Turning our attention to floors in general, we may 
lirst consider the types of first story floors which have 
been brought into use. For heavy work a number of 
types of wooden block flooring have been evolved. One 
of the first of these followed the lines of a street pave- 
ment, which was popular some 30 years ago. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 1. A foundation was prepared by 
rolling gravel or cinders into a compact layer, as shown 
at A, Fig. 1. This was covered with from 1 to 2 in. of 
sand, as shown at B. Next there came a layer of 2-in. 
plank, marked C, and upon this wooden blocks about 
5 in. high, cut from plank 2 to 3 in. thick, set on end, 
These are shown at D D. In some cases a wooden strip, 
E, about % in. thick and having the width equal to the 
length of the blocks D D, was placed between the rows 
of blocks. This was certainly not good practice, for the 
strip E was sure to shrink or swell with the different 
weather conditions, giving an uneven surface; also the 
strip exposed cross grain, which wore more rapidly than 
the end grain of the blocks. 

There are three objections to this floor. First, the 
under layer, or plank C, tended to transmit the effect of 
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Fig. 1.—Wooden Block Floor of Street Paving Type. 


a sudden blow to the surrounding floor, affecting a con- 
siderable area, while if the blocks had not been sup- 
ported by the plank the dropping of a heavy casting upon 
the floor would simply drive down a few of the blocks, 
which could subsequently be removed and reset. The 
second objection is on the score of repairs or changes. 
If it was desired to cut a hole in the floor it was neces- 
sary either to tear up a large section or to cut off the 
plank C, which was a difficult job, and when repairs were 
made would result in an irregular floor. Third, the 
underlying plank C were naturally exposed to conditions 
which made them liable to decay with considerable 
rapidity. For street paving the planking usually failed 
in about five years, and this let the blocks settle. 


Modern Block Floors 


Wooden block floors are in extensive use both in this 
country and abroad. Fig. 2 illustrates a general type of 
floor which has met with considerable favor. In the 
illustration F represents a layer of from 10 to 12 in. 
of cinders, which were placed on the ground and rolled 
hard. Before placing the cinders the underlying soil 
was also rolled hard. On top of the cinders is a layer 
of concrete, G, which varies from 4 to 12 in. in thickness, 
depending upon the burden the floor is to carry, and 
also upon the underlying soil and the necessity of having 
a floor capable of distributing loads. In most cases in 
this country the wooden blocks H are laid directly on 
the concrete, as shown. In some instances, however, a 
layer of sand from.a small fraction of an inch to 2 in. 
in thickness is placed on the concrete and the blocks 
abutted on this—a plan used in a number of European 
installations, Abroad the floors are commonly made 
of what is known as red deal, or fir, though the tree 
from which this is cut is really not a fir but a pine. 
The blocks are usually from % to 6 in. in length, and cut 
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from 3-in. plank. They are treated with creosote or 
some other preservative agent before being laid. 

ln this country the selection of block material has 
depended upon the local paving customs or upon the 
local timber market. We know of a number of fac- 
tories where oak blocks are in use. In one large heavy 
work machine shop and erecting shop a floor of this kind 
has been in use for 14 years, and is still in excellent con- 
dition. In this case the blocks were set with 4-i. 
spaces between them, as shown at J J, Fig. 2, and these 
spaces were filled with dry, fine sand. The blocks were 
not treated with any preservative or set in tar or as- 
phalt, and still they are in excellent condition after more 
than a dozen years. We know of other cases in which the 
blocks have been dipped in tar before being placed in 
the concrete, and subsequently the spaces between the 
blocks poured nearly full of melted tar. The surface 
was then dusted over with sand, which was swept into 














Fig. 2.—Wooden Blocks Laid on Concrete with Underlying 
Cinders. 


the cracks, thus in effect making a block pavement with 
a tar and sand filler. Repairs and changes could nat- 
urally be made more easily on a floor which is not 
treated with a tar filler. 

Where the blocks are not treated, if they are ex- 
posed to dampness they have a tendency to swell, so that 
if not treated they should always be laid with at least 
Y%-in. cracks between them. Even then the floor will 
sometimes show a tendency to buckle. Now that several 
plants have been installed in different parts of the coun- 
try for impregnating timber with preservative, it is better 
to use treated blocks, and to lay them without tar filling. 
Soft wood blocks when treated seem to wear about as 
well in a shop floor as oak, and if the proper preservative 
has been used their life should be indefinite. Creosote is 
the best material for treating wooden blocks. 

One interesting feature which has been reported to 
the writer from a number of plants, and which has also 
frequently come under his observation, is that when these 
blocks become dented or deformed on account of the 
heavy castings falling upon them, the dents so formed 
seem to be filled again, as the wood fiber slowly comes 
back to its former position. We know of no other floor 
material of which this is true to such a marked degree. 


Protecting the Floor from Moisture 


In laying block floors particular care should be taken 
to guard against any tendency to dampness in the under- 
lying soil by suitable drains, and if necessary by placing 
a layer of tar concrete on top of the cinders beneath 
the floor. Some of the particular advantages of a wooden 
block floor are that castings or machines do not have a 
tendency to slip upon it; machines of considerable size 
can be attached to it without any difficulty; large ma- 
chines can be safely and easily erected upon it, and 
blocks or braces can be nailed to it when it is necessary. 
Owing to the fact that wood conducts heat but slowly, 
such floors always feel relatively warm under the work- 
man’s feet, and the slight elasticity does not produce 
fatigue as rapidly as a harder surface would. 

In some cases a floor of peeled white cedar poles cut 


into 5 or 6 in. lengths is substituted for the block pays 
ment shown in Fig. 2. A plan view of such a pavement 
is shown in Fig. 3. In this case the workman in laying 
the floor split the blocks up with a hatchet, so that they 
fitted together as well as possible. Any small cracks are 
filled with sand, and in some cases tar is used betweey 
the blocks, but in a shop floor this is generally deemed 
unnecessary. Where cedar blocks are used their life jp. 
doors is almost indefinite without any preservative. The 
foundation for the flood should be constructed, as show, 
in Fig. 2. Decay is the greatest enemy of any woodey 
floor and moisture favors decay. Hence wooden floors 
must be kept dry and particularly wooden block floors. 


Plank Floors 


We now come to the subject of plank floors laid op 
concrete or other foundations. Fig. 4 illustrates q type 
which was quite common a few years ago, and still per. 
sists in some localities. The soil was first leveled off, and 
if on filled ground the filling material was rammed and 
puddled in place as thoroughly as possible. On top of 
this a layer of 10 to 12 in. of cinders or of coarse broken 
stone or slag was placed in position and rolled thoroughly, 
This is shown at K, Fig. 4. Next 6 in. of concrete was 
laid on top of the broken stone, as shown at L. This 
concrete was generally put down in two layers, about 4 
in. of it being placed first, after which the mud sills M M 
were placed in position and leveled up, and then the bal- 
ance of the concrete run in between them. In the old 
practice the concrete was not brought up under the bot- 
tom of the floor, but air spaces were left between the tim- 
bers M M and under the planking N. These air spaces 
were ventilated through openings at the ends or by boring 
holes in the floor. The planking N, which constituted 
the subfloor, was generally made of hemlock about 3 in 
in thickness, and upon this there was laid a diagonal 
maple floor marked O, Fig. 4. More recent practice intro 
duces a layer of tar concrete between the layers K and L, 
and brings the concrete up flush with the tops of the sills 
M M. 

A better form of construction is the tar base, in which 
L is made a layer of tar concrete in place of coment con- 
crete. On top of the layer of cinders or broken stone K 
there is generally placed from 3 to 5 in. of coarse gravel 
or broken stone mixed with coal tar and rolled into posi- 
tion with a heavy roller. On top of this there is placed 





Fig. 3.—A Floor of Cedar Blocks. 
1%4 in. of tar concrete, composed of a mixture of 00a! 
tar and Trinidad asphalt and fine gravel or fine crushed 
stone. This is rolled down to about 1 in. in thickness 
The timbers M M are then dispensed with and the 
plank N laid right on the tar asphalt, while the latter 1s 
hot and soft. The plank is nailed to the asphalt. 

We know of a floor of this kind which was laid i2 4 
basement in an Eastern city, where when excavating for 
the building the soil was found to be full of water. After 
10 years of service it was necessary to cut through this 
floor, when it was found that the subfloor spiked to o 
asphalt was in perfect condition and showed no signs 
dry rot. In this case the subfloor was made of hemlock 
We know of other cases in which chestnut lumber 8 
been used for this purpose, and we also have instances 
where Southern yellow pine or Northern spruce has been 


ke 





igII 





‘here is no reason why any firm timber 
fair life cannot Le used for this subfloor or 
fhe advantage of the tar concrete over the 
in Fig. 4 is that the sills M M had to be 
ement concrete and hence were predisposed 
i the plank is laid on tar concrete and the 
e of the floor subsequently kept dry, there is 
moisture can penetrate to it and start decay. 
ed dry rot is the result of a fungus growth 
- place in stagnant air. The plank which is 
upon the tar concrete is protected from the 
ch fungus and in addition to this the tar in 
sreservative. 

nodern shop floors laid on tar concrete or 
ther similar base it has become the practice 
» floor at right angles to the sub or base 
ce of diagonally. There never was any really 
ise for the diagonal flooring. It is waste- 
erial and difficult to repair; hence the practice 

flooring at right angles has superceded this. 
plank floors without a top wearing surface of 
have been used in many cases, particularly oa 
r levels or in one-story shops. In some cases 
t in where the shop is built on filled ground, 
ended simply as a temporary floor to last a 
In other cases they are used because they 
y cheap and are easy to attach machines to. 
Where the ground is fairly dry the general practice is 
earth hard and then to place from 12 to 15 
ders on top of this and roll them hard. Heavy 
d sills, usually made from 4 by 6 in. or 6 by 6 in. 
re laid on top of the cinders, being bedded in 


rv jmore. On this is spiked a 3-in. floor, usually 





Foundation of Broken 


‘ Floor with Air Spaces. 
Stone and Concrete. 


though in some cases yellow pine or even 

las been used. An oak floor of this kind bas 

service for eight or nine years, after which 

s Were so badly rotted out that the floor had to be 

In cases where the underlying earth is damp 

linds its way under the floor decay is much 

id, and we have known such floors to fail in 
to hive years. 


Floor Surface of Concrete or Asphalt 


ase of first floors, or ground floors, which are 

‘posed to moisture on the upper surface, as, for 

paper mills, plating rooms or in any place 

ter is used freely, a concrete or asphalt floor 
nd best. 

ve well at this point to say something con- 

' surfacing of any concrete floor. The sur- 

ng s d be so done and such material should be 

~'0 give as near a waterproof structure as possible 

iat is not slippery and that will have the 

resistance to wear. The materials available 

marked influence upon the practice of top 

concrete floors. Some sand is composed of 

are exceedingly brittle. This is also true 

stone used for aggregate. The material itself 

(| enough to resist wear, but such that it will 

wder under truck wheels, thus leaving holes 

and allowing the cement in which it is em- 

e broken down from an exposed edge, so that 

)per surface is quickly destroyed. Suitable 
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material for ordinary concrete can be obtained in most 
localities, but it will frequently pay to bring the mate- 
rial for the top dressing or wearing surface from a dis- 
tance, so as to secure the best results. Hard blue lime- 
stone, trap, granite and various other similar rocks have 
been found to give excellent satisfaction for this purpose. 
Sandstone, except when highly metamorphic, and all soft 
limestone should be avoided. In most cases it is best to 
consult the practice which has been followed in other 
shops and find a material which has been satisfactory 
and then use it. In some cases we have found used what 
they termed locally “iron mine tailings.” These were 
the hard gangue material separated from magnetic iron 
ores by concentration from the mines in northern New 
York State. 

In laying a floor surface or top layer the material 
should be placed in position before the underlying cement 
has taken its final set, so that it will bond with the 
lower floor. When this is impossible the lower floor must 
be thoroughly cleaned by sand blasting or some other 
suitable method and then scrubbed with a neat cement 
slush before the floor is dry. When laying a top dress- 
ing on concrete which has been in position for some 
time, after the surface has been cleaned and roughed, it 
must be thoroughly wet so that it no longer has a ten- 
dency to absorb moisture. At the same time care must 
be taken not to leave too much moisture on the surface 
of the concrete, as it would thin the floor material when 
it is laid in place. 


GRANOLITHIC FINISH. 


The Aberthaw Construction Company, Boston, Mass., 
calls the top finish for cement floor which it lays a 
“granolithic” finish, and it advises using one part of 
Portland cement, one part of stone, from % in. down, and 
one part of sharp sand. The stone should contain no 
dust and the sand no grains which will pass a 50-mesh 
sieve, and should preferably have grains of such size that 
they will range between 20 and 30 mesh. This material 
is mixed as dry as it is possible to work it, spread on 
the floor, struck off level by means of screeds or strips, 
and after the initial set the surface is troweled smooth 
by an expert workman. Generally the floor is put down 
in two layers, the first being troweled hard on the 
underlying cement slab so as to rub it fnto intimate 
contact with the slab and eliminate any possibility of 
voids. The second layer is then struck off level with 
the screeds, allowed to take its initial set and then 
troweled to a smooth surface. The troweling lays the 
grains of stone or sand in the surface flat so that they are 
in a position to take the wear.. Troweling should be con- 
tinued until a thin film of water appears on the surface, 
but the mixture should be so dry that it takes consid- 
erable troweling to accomplish this. 

The tendency of all concrete workers is to hurry 
through their job, and a floor of this kind should be laid 
only by an expert who is willing to stay with it until 
the material has been sufficiently troweled and rubbed 
to a perfect surface. 

This troweling of the floor to a surface after its first 
set reminds us of a curious experiment tried by a noted - 
contractor in regard to the resetting of cement. He had a 
batch of cement mixed up in the morning, and made test 
briquettes from it at intervals of one hour throughout the 
next 12 hours. As the cement had passed its initial set it 
was necessary to break it up with a hammer and work it 
over before it could be gotten into the last briquette 
molds, but by thorough troweling this was accomplished. 
This series of briquettes was then put through the regular 
tests, and to his surprise the material which had been 
left 12 hours after mixing and then made into briquettes 
was the strongest. It is probable, however, that the me- 
chanical work which had to be done to get this into the 
mold and make a good test piece had as much-to do with 
its strength as anything else. The results of these experi- 
ments lead us to believe that it is possible that the long 
troweling has something to do with the making of a wear 
resisting surface. 

When a surface of the kind mentioned is used on upper 
floors which are composed of concrete slabs and the top 
dressing put on before the slab has fully set, the entire 
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floor becomes one piece and the surface takes part of the 
compression, thus making it possible to use a thinner 
floor slab than would otherwise be necessary. As will be 
shown later, a wooden floor on top of a concrete slab is a 
dead weight and increases the burden which the support- 
ing structure must bear, and hence necessitates heavier 
columns, girders and floor slabs. For this reason concrete 
surfaces for upper floors in factories are generally cheaper 
than wood. 

In certain factories there is considerable complaint 
about dust arising from concrete floors. Under ordinary 
manufacturing conditions the amount of dust seems to 
depend inversely upon the quality of the floor. We know 
of factories which have been running for years with con- 
crete upper fioors which show very little wear and report 
no trouble from dust. On the other hand, in the case of 
poorly laid floors the dust is excessive. 


Waterproofing Concrete Floors 


Various compounds have been brought out for sur- 
facing a concrete flour. In some cases we find them 
painted. This is expensive, however, as only the film 
of paint is presented to resist the wear, and as soon as it 
is gone we are back to the bare concrete floor proposition. 
Paint naturally grinds dr wears out much more rapidly 
on a concrete surface than on a wooden surface. One 
of the best coverings in this class is pure linseed oil 
thinned with turpentine or naphtha. This will strike 
into the surface of the floor and form a more permanent 
protection than ordinary pigment paints. It will also 
render the floor waterproof. As a rule in the case of a 
well surfaced concrete floor the troweling makes it prac- 
tically waterproof at all points except the joints of the 
floor slabs. 

We know of cases in manufacturing establishments 
where glass is ground in which concrete floors have been 
used above the ground floor with a constant flow of water 
over them from the machines. These floors were made 
water tight by troweling the upper coat thoroughly. 
When cracks develop in such a floor they will have to be 
stopped with pitch. 


Concrete Floors in Erecting Shops 

Before leaving the subject of concrete floors it may 
be well to mention the fact that there are apparently 
great difference of opinion concerning the advisability 
of a concrete floor for an erecting shop. We believe that 
the efficiency of the concrete floor surface under these 
circumstances depends more upon the care taken in using 
it than upon its inherent virtues. For instance, in a 
plant erecting agricultural machinery, where castings 
weighing a few hundred pounds were dragged or bumped 
around the floor, the concrete was worn out rapidly. 
while in a very heavy work machine shop erecting water 
wheel appliances, gas engines and other machinery weigh- 
ing many tons, the floor surface was in perfect condition. 
In this shop, however, when a heavy piece was lowered 
on the floor, they generally threw a couple of planks 
under it. In like manner, as the pieces were brought in 
by the traveling crane they were usually placed one 
upon another and were never dragged or rolled around 
on the floor. We may say that the reason this floor sur- 
vived was that the men were not strong enough to bump 
the pieces around, and the cranes were handled in such 
a way that the surface of the floor was not dug up. 

In like manner in a locomotive erecting shop we 
found a concrete ‘floor doing excellent service. The loco- 
motive, however, is erected on a pair of steel rails at the 
sides of the erecting pit, and many of the parts as the) 
are brought in by the cranes never come into contact with 
the floor. Most of the pieces are so heavy that they are 
handled with cranes. and the floor had little to do but 
bear the weight of the men and minor parts or to sup- 
port an occasional casting which was laid upon it. Where 
the floor is to receive rough usage, as in the first case 
mentioned, no surface better than a wooden block floor 
could be found. 


Effect of Concrete on the Health of Employees 


Referring to the objection to concrete floors on the 
ground of their effect on the health of the men, we he- 
lieve that the underlying principles are generally mis- 





February 9, 19) 
understood. Inquiries have been made in many 
working both metal and wood ard using conc 
In no case does the writer remember having foung ser. 
ious complaint from employees on the second or Upper 
floors of a plant when the room below them was heated, 
The complaints usually come from the ground floor, w, 
know that concrete is a very fair conductor of heat. 


plants 


ete tloors, 


and 
always feels cold to the touch if at a considerably lower 
temperature than the body. As already stated, the mod- 
ern workman wears thin soled shoes, and if he Stands 


for some time upon a cold concrete slab it will absorp 
the heat from his feet and conduct it away until jt 
finally chills or numbs the feet or limbs. This results jy 
an insufficient blood supply in the feet, and Standing on 
the feet in this condition makes them sore. The com. 
plaint of its being damp and of the men getting rheums. 
tism is generally due to the above mentioned causes more 
than to dampness. If the floor is damp, however, it wy 
conduct heat more rapidly, and hence rob the body of 
heat faster and aggravate the conditions due to slow 
circulation in the limbs. 

In erecting shops and other places where the mep 
are moving about even on damp concrete slabs, very 
few complaints are heard for the reason that the exer. 
cise keeps up the circulation and overcomes the effect of 
the drain of heat from the extremities. Recognizing 
these facts the Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y, 
placed steam pipes in the concrete floors and heats the 
rooms from the floors. 

The writer remembers only one complaint made on 
account of the effect of the hard surface of a floor upon 
the workman, and this was in the case of concrete stair- 
ways. The weight of the man in question was consid 
erable, and he had charge of work on several floors, 
obliging him to go up and down concrete stairways 
many times a day. He had the habit of running down 
stairs, and the hard concrete surface jarred him and 
gave him trouble with his legs and back. He had the 
treads surfaced with maple plank, after which he had 
no more trouble. 

It is true that concrete is somewhat harder than 
any other floor surface to which we are accustomed, 
with the exception of metal plates, and yet it does not 
seem to have any bad effect due to hardness of the sur- 
face, and when the slab is warmed we find but few 
complaints of any kind. If the slab is much colder than 
ordinary room temperatures it is advisable to place 
wooden slat floors, boards, rubber mats, or pieces of 
linoleum in front of machines where operators have to 
stand still for many hours, but generally in upper floors 
this is not necessary. 


(To be continued) 





The Michigan Stove Company 





Reports submitted at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Michigan Stove Company, held in Detrolt 


January 31, show a 10 per cent. gain in the business of 


1910 over 1909, though operating expenses have been co® 
siderably higher. The regular annual dividends of 7 pet 
cent. on preferred and 4 per cent. on common stock were 
declared, both payable February 1. A total of $172,00 
was thus distributed, $112,000 to the holders of pre 
ferred and $¢0,000 to the owners of common. The pre 
ferred stock amounts to $1,600,000 and the commol to 
$1.500,000. 

The officers were re-elected, as follows: President 
Jeremiah Dwyer; first vice-president and general mal 
ager, George H. Barbour; second vice-president and sec: 
retary, Charles A. DuCharme; treasurer, Edwin 5. Bar- 
bour ; corresponding secretary, Harry B. Gillespie; sales 
manager, Louis B. Young. They will act. with the eine 
ing directors on the Board of Directors: Merril! B. Mills 
C. B. DuCharme, Francis Palms, Charles L. Palms and 
Emmet Dwyer. 

George H. Barbour takes a most hopeful view of the 
coming year, believing that results of the year’s busines 
will be equally as good as last year, if not better. 
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Additions to the Laidlaw-Dunn- 
Gordon Plant 


Interesting Features of Two Recently Completed 
Structures 


tions at the plant of the Laidlaw-Dunn- 
ny, Elmwood place, Cincinnati, Ohio, have 
completed. The chief of these are the ex- 
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further. A 10-ton Toledo crane has been installed to take 
care of the addition. Another special feature of the 
plant is the location of the superintendent's office in the 
center of the building, which gives him a practically un- 
obstructed view of the entire foundry department. 

The addition to the erecting shop, shown in Fig. 2, is 
120 ft. wide and 298 ft. long, with a gallery on each side 
for storing small parts and supplies. This building is 
used as an assembling and shipping department and a 
loading track extends its entire length. This part of the 
shop is served by a 20-ton Toledo crane, which in con- 
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Fig. 1.—The Foundry. 
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Fig. 2.—The Erecting Shop. 


lwo Views of the Additions to the Plant of the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


foundry building, shown in Fig. 1, and an 

he erecting shop, illustrated in Fig. 2. 
nal foundry building covered an area of 
t., and the new structure adds 162 ft. to this. 
ition a platform with a grated floor has been 
vering a sand pit 45 ft. square. This plat- 
wn directly under the crane in Fig. 1. Two 
1 & George jarring machines are located in the 
this platform, and are claimed to reduce the 
iS compared with the former process of hand 
& over 50 per cent. It is the intention of the com- 
ately to put in a system of conveyors and ele- 
that the sand will be automatically carried up 
ead bins and thus lower the labor cost still 


nection with the track arrangement has reduced the load- 
ing cost of heavy machinery to a comparatively low 
figure. 

As will be noticed from both of the views, the build- 
ings have ample headroom and plenty of light. Geering 
Bros. & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, installed the heating sys- 
tem in both of these structures, which in common with 
the rest of the additions are of brick and steel construc- 
tion. 


—_»4-+-e—__—_ 


The Princess Furnace Company, Glen Wilton, Va., 
will blow in its furnace, which has been undergoing ex- 
tensive repairs, in the latter part of February. 
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The Detroit Stoker 


A New Automatic Coal Feeding Device 


At the present time the tendency toward the use of 
boiler units of large capacity instead of installing a 
number of smaller ones in power plants and the more 
general use of coal handling machinery is increasing. 
This has led the Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, Mich., 
to bring out a new type of automatic stoker in which 
reciprocating feed has been substituted for the worm con- 
veyor type that has now been manufactured by this com- 





Fig. 1.—Two Stokers with Reciprocating Feed Made by the Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, Mich. 


pany for a number of years. The new stoker operates 
with natural draft which is claimed to be more economi- 
cal than the mechanical forced draft system. A large 
coking surface which is nearly twice the width of the 
boiler is one of the most important features of this new 
stoker. The fuel is fed continuously and uniformly into 
the furnace, and, as the admission of the hot air is under 
control, it is possible to maintain perfect combustion, 
even even though low grades of coal are consumed. In 
this way the problem of smokeless combustion is solved 
and smoke-free stacks assured. It is stated that when 


properly installed this stoker will carry a heavy overload 





Fig. 2.-—The Double Fire Brick Arch of the Stoker. 


without smoking, and, as it is very flexible for varying 
loads, large momentary or peak overloads can be taken 
care of. Fig. 1 shows two of the stokers with recipro- 
cating feed connected together to form a single unit. 
Fig. 2 is a view of the double fire brick arch, while Fig. 3 
illustrates the device employed for crushing the clinkers 


formed during combustion. A rear view the 


Coal 

magazines is given in Fig. 4. Fig. 5 is view 

of the older type of stoker equipped with wo onveyor 
. > . . , ¢ 

feed, and Fig. 6 shows the fire brick arch sed for 


the insertion of a coking plate. 

In selecting a stoker for any particular kind of sery. 
ice it is necessary to take into consideration th, kind 
and the quality of coal available, whether sufficient ngt. 


ural draft can be furnished to burn the amount of coal 
necessary to produce the steam required during the maxi- 
mum operating period, the load variation and the length . 
of time the plant is operated at its lowest capacity. All 
of these points are important factors in a successfully 
and economically operated boiler plant and should be 
carefuly considered. When properly burned bituminous 
coal will not produce smoke provided the proper equip- 
ment is installed in accordance with modern ideas. The 
gases produced by combustion must be slowly and wi- 
formly distilled and immediately brought in contact with 
heated air and in proper proportion to the rapidity 
with which the fuel is burned. The average saving | 
effected by proper firing as contrasted with the ordinary 
methods of hand firing with unskilled labor varies from 
10 to 20 per cent., according to local conditions, cost o 
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Fig. 3.—The Device for Crushing Clinkers 


instal- 


coal and the amount of steam required. In large! 


lations where overhead coal bunkers and handling a 
: : : ith the 

vices are installed and operated in connection Ww!" 
automatic stoker this figure is largely increased. = 
The Detroit stoker is driven by an automatic aia 


of approved design and very heavy construct! 








IOI! 


j \ Rear View of the Coal Magazines. 


lvwheel governor regulates the speed of the 
| stoker to suit conditions. This device is said 
led improvement over the old style of throt- 
or, Which was uncertain in speed control and 
mical to operate. For single boilers or batteries 
ili units the single cylinder engine is used, 
larger installations the double cylinder engine 
lhe engines are noiseless in operation and can 
ed completely hooded. When so desired the 
be operated with a variable speed motor, All 
nd gears are protected by guards ,which render 
safe to operate, and at the same time insure clean 
nt lubrication. Fig. 1 shows a front view 
‘kers with reciprocating feed and the operating 
onnections, 
uble arch of special fire brick used in the con- 
illustrated in Fig. 2. Air is 
rough several openings in the boiler or stoker 
being preheated between the two arches 
sectional arch supports into the fur- 
oal as it passes through the magazine is dis- 
mg the coking plate at the upper 


stru if the stoker is 


sses through the 


sides of 





t View of a Stoker Equipped with Worm Conveyor 
Feed, 


a a 





by the pusher boxes. 
re released here and mixed with the heated air, 
dmitted in proper proportion to produce com- 


istion. After the volatile matter passes off 
rbon or burning coke is forced slowly down 


The gaseous hydro- 
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the inclined grates by the movement of the vibrating 
grate and is entirely consumed by the time it reaches 
the clinker crusher, which does away with the clinkers 
and the ashes as fast as they are formed. 

rhe clinker crusher, which is shown in Fig. 3, is cOm- 
posed of a row of heavy cast iron disks, 10 in. in diam- 
eter. These are connected with the front driving bar 
and rotate alternately toward and from each other, crush- 
ing the clinkers and depositing them in the ashpit. The 
grinding motion of the disks makes them easily operated 
and the clinkers are readily crushed. The speed of the 
clinker crusher can be easily regulated during the opera- 
tion of the stoker, according to the volume of ash and 
clinker in the fuel. Each disk can be readily 
replaced, when burned or without disturbing 
the others. This makes it convenient to handle and re- 
duces the cost of repairs. The exhaust from the engine 
operating the stoker is discharged between the clinker 
crushers at regular intervals to cool them and to make 
the clinkers easy to grind. 

The pusher boxes are operated by a shaft extending 
through the front of the stoker and connected with remov- 
able links to the operating bar. <A rear view of two 
coal magazines with reciprocating feed is given in Fig. 4. 
the left side showing the interior and operation of the 
pusher boxes with sectional segment gears and coking 


crusher 
broken, 





Fig. 6.—The Fire Brick Arch Raised for the Insertion of a Coking 
Plate, 


. 
plate. If the coal is shoveled into the magazines by 
hand through the front the movable slides at the top 
may be closed. The right side shows the air passage 
under the coking plate, the rear fire brick wall forming 
an inclosed air chamber. 

The grate bars are of two kinds, vibrating and sta- 
tionary. The movement of a vibrating grate bar between 
the stationary ones eliminates the necessity of poking the 
fire, which would have a tendency to produce smoke. 
Each alternate grate bar is operated by the driving bar 
in front, and may be disconnected when a non-coking 
or free burning coal is used. The movement of the 
vibrating grates prevents clinkers from forming on the 
bars, and at the same time moves the bed of the fire down 
toward the center of the furnace. An eutirely new fea- 
ture of the Detroit stocker, which it is claimed is not 
found in any other stoker of its type, is the fact that 
the two types of grate bars are entirely independent of 
each other, making it possible to remove and renew any 
grate bar without disturbing any of the others, The 
vibrating grates rest on a bar at their upper end, so 
that they can be vibrated from the top as well as from 
the bottom. ‘This feature, which, it is said, is not con- 
tained in any other stoker, makes it possible to loosen 
up the fire quickly in response to a demand for more 


steam, and does away with a large amount of poking. 
The vibrating bars move slowly, merely loosening up 
the fuel in the fuel bed for the admission of air. The 
stationary grate bar is constructed with deep flutings, so 
designed as to do away with an appreciable amount of 
sifting of unconsumed fuel, which was an objectionable 
feature in earlier designed stokers of this type. The 
large cooling surface on the grates and the admission of 
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air under the coking plates prolongs the life of the equip- 
ment. 

The worm conveyor type of Detroit stoker is designed 
for small plants, especially when the coal is to be shov- 
eled into the hoppers from the floor by hand, and is 
usually used when the floor space will not permit of the 
Dutch oven setting. A front view of the stoker with 
worm conveyor feed is shown in Fig. 5. This type is 
furnished either with or without the upper half boiler 
fronts for horizontal tubular boilers, or lower half 
fronts for water tube boilers. On the sides of the stoker 
front are the hoppers, which may be filled either by 
hand or coal handling machinery. From these hoppers, 
which have a capacity of 400 Ib. each, the coal is fed 
into the magazines continuously by ball bearing worm 
conveyors. The magazines are in one piece, thus prevent- 
ing the fine coal from sifting through into the ashpit. 
The gears operating the worm conveyors are continuously 
lubricated by running in oil, and are covered with shields, 
which keep them free from dust and dirt. The coal con- 
veyors have u front end thrust ball bearing, are oper- 
ated by the upper shaft in front at a slow speed and dis- 
tribute the coal evenly at the upper end of the inclined 
grates on a coking plate, as is shown in the rear view 
under the temporarily raised arch brick in Fig. 6. Either 
one or both conveyors can be thrown out of commission 
during operation by disconnecting the clutch gears 
from the smal] lever in front of the hoppers, thus regu- 
lating or stopping the feed on either one or both sides of 
the fire, as the conditions may require, while the opera- 
tion of the grates and the clinker crusher continues. By 
removing the hopper head the conveyor can quickly be 
taken out or replaced. The clinker crushers and the 
grates are designed and operated the same as in the stok- 
ers having the reciprocating feed. 

sciatica 


The North Wales 8-In. Grinder Head 


A new type of grinder head is being manufactured by 
the North Wales Machine Company, Inc., North Wales, 
Pa. This tool is intended to mount two grinding wheels, 
one at either end of the spindle, having a maximum diam- 
eter of 8 in., a face 1 in. wide and a center hole % in. in 
diameter. Long dustproof hearings, which are split on one 





A Belt Driven Grinder Head Made by the North Wales Machine 
Company, Inc., North Wales, Pa. 


side and capped, are used. The caps have liners and are 
held in place by hexagon cap screws. The spindle is 
14 in. long and % in. in diameter in the bearings, which 
are % in. long. The pulley driving the spindle is 2%4 in. 
in diameter and its face is 24% in. wide. The diameter of 
the spindle between the grinding wheel flanges is % in. 
and the distance between these flanges is 1%, in. The tool 
has knuckle jointed rests, with bored, turned and polished 
knuckles. 
——_9--o_____ 

Swedish Tool Steel Agencies.—The Séderfors Bruks 
Aktiebolag (Séderfors Works, Ltd.) of Falun, Sweden, 
for which company Horace T. Potts & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are the general sales agents for the United States, 
has found such a growing demand for its fine Swedish 
tool steels, both Rekord high speed and Soderfors Best. 
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and other carbon steels, Paragon Swedish so] 


ld Stee) 
anvils, &c., that it has become necessary to arrange for 
stocks in different parts of the country. C. A. Gridley 


has been appointed sales agent for New England ang is 
carrying a full line of all grades of tool steels, anvils, 
&e., at 251 Causeway street, Boston, Mass. For Chicagy 
territory Kent & Simpson, 317 South Clinton street. Chi. 
cago, are selling agents for the company’s too! steels. and 
also keep a full stock of all grades. 
a 


New Toledo Pipe Threading Tool 


A new pipe threading tool has been placed on the 
market by the Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. This is a new type and size and cuts 
threads ranging from 2% to 6 in. with one set of dies, 
It was brought out to supply the demand for a tool be. 
tween the No. 2 and the No. 3 threading tools made py 
this company and is known as the Toledo No. 25. 

Simplicity characterizes its construction and jis ap 
important feature. The only loose parts are the ratchet 
handle and the driving cross, which are the two means 
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The No. 25 Pipe Threading Tool Made by the Toledo Pipe 
Threading Machine Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


furnished for operating the tool. The customary cam 
plate construction is not employed. Recourse is had to 
the taper pin principle for making the dies recede. The 
dies are shifted easily and positively by hand. In chang- 
ing the position of the dies a spring bolt engages a rack 
that in turn engages a taper pin providing the’ receding 
motion for the dies. This, it is claimed, produces an ideal 
thread. Two sets of dies are furnished and when one 
becomes dulled they can be removed from the die holder 
and reground while the other set is substituted. 


—_—\_~o- oe _— 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association 


The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association was held at the Manufactur- 
ers’ Club on the evening of February 1, Vice-President 
Dr. Elmer E. Brown occupying the chair. The committee 
on the “Yankee Party,” attending the annual dinner of 
the New England Foundrymen’s Association, January 
11, made its report through Dr. Brown. All who par 
ticipated commended highly the hospitality and good 
cheer extended by the New England Association. The 
application of the American Pattern Company. Phila- 
delphia, represented by W. W. Parry, ‘for membership 
in the association was favorably acted upon. 

The paper for the evening was on “ Arc Lamps, with 
Special Reference to the Flaming Are,” by K. A. Al- 
brecht, New York City. Mr. Albrecht illustrated by !20- 
tern slides various types of are lamps, showing the de- 
velopment of the flaming arc type and also exhibiting 
several flaming are lamps of the types used in foundries, 
machine shops and other places of large area, difficult to 
illuminate. The author was given a vote of thanks. Af- 
ter adjournment a luncheon was served in the dining 
room of the club. 
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The Noyes T Square 


saving in the amount of time and labor 
ike drawings and to enable any desired 
¢ to be made without causing the draftsman 
the Emmert Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, 
signed the Noyes vertical or horizontal T 
; instrument gives the draftsman in one self- 
t a combination of the usual T square with 
angles, thus reducing the number of moves 
ce in laying out a drawing to the smallest 
ber, while at the same time an outfit is pro- 
enables him to make full size drawings of al- 
e of machine while either sitting or standing, 
ling over the drawing table. Another great 
this instrument is that it is possible to 
ze drawings of large machines both accu- 
onveniently, which is an advantage to the 
s it assists him in getting the proper propor- 
ecures accuracy and enables him to locate the 
» mechanism so as to have it handy and within 
Fig. 1 shows the T square and Fig. 2 is a 

g its use on a vertical board. 
essential part of this instrument is a vertical T 
ymbined with a vertically adjustable protractor, 
‘ries interchangeable scales, the whole being 
, steel track. As will be noticed from Fig. 1, 
f the T square consists of a steel plate having 
four rollers, which ride upon a straight steel 
is track is fastened at the top of the drawing 
ther to the board itself or to an independent 
interchangeable boards are used. The traveling 
t become detached from the steel track, but 
e easily removed at either end. One pair of rollers 
veled and runs upon ball bearings. These bearings 
al rranged that the weight of the head, the T square 
aud the protractor holds the upper rollers against the 
r thus making possible a free and sensitive move- 





rhe weight of the protractor is counterbalanced in 
either one of two different ways. In the smaller ma- 
es a Silk line is wound upon a spring balanced drum, 
eusion of which is easily changed to suit the angle 

he board. The spring in the drum operates only 
tension, and when the drum reverses it releases 
ically to prevent breakage. In the larger ma- 

hines which are intended for use on vertical or verti- 
lly inclined boards a sliding weight operating upon the 
brace of the T square serves to counterbalance the weight 
of the protractor and the scales. The line is attached to 
the former, thus aiding to hold it against the T square 


and counterbalance its weight. 
Two rollers guide the protractor and are aided by 


) additional ones held against the T square by a ten- 


‘6. | —The Noyes Horizontal or Vertical T Square Made by the 
Emmert Mfg. Company, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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In this way the protractor is held firmly 
ag ‘st the blade by tension, but can be readily detached 

ng points at no special angle. It is also very 
‘inst any spring from the blade or downward 
This combination of protractor and T square 
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Fig. 2.—View Showing the Use of the Square. 


provides for accurate vertical and horizontal motion. A 
forked arm is pivoted to the sliding protractor and car- 
ries the interchangeable scales which are attached to 
it at right angles to each other. A worm, which is shown in 
Fig. 1 at the left of the junction of the two scales, is also 
mounted on this arm. The worm engages notches cut on 
the periphery of the protractor, which are spaced 3 de- 
grees apart, thus making the instantaneous setting of the 
protractor to any multiple of 3 degrees possible. An ad- 
justment of this nature is being made in Fig. 2. It is also 
possible to lift the worm out of mesh with the protractor 
easily and quickly. The notches on the periphery of the 
protractor are spaced 3 degrees apart, as this includes 
all the angles most commonly employed, such as 15, 30, 
45, 60, 75 and 90 degrees, while at thé same time the 3-de- 
gree angle is convenient, as it is not only the common 
draft given to patterns, but can also be used to represent 
the conventional angle of screw threads. The neck of the 
worm is graduated in 12 divisions, each representing 
1-12 degree, which gives as fine an adjustment as is ever 
needed in drawings. Other desired graduations can be 
obtained by the used of interchangeable scales. 

In operation the instrument is held between the thumb 
and the first or second finger of the left hand, which is 
the natural position for vertical movement along the 
blade of the T square or horizontally along the track. 
When making settings for any desired angle the worm 
is thrown out of engagement by the right hand, as shown 
in Fig. 2, and the scales swung until the pointer indi- 
cates the proper angle. If no particular angle is required 
and it is simply desired to join two points, the protractor 
is swung far enough to the left to disengage it from the 
blade when it can be moved to any desired position. 

The use of the instrument is by no means confined to 
the vertical position, as it is equally suitable for use on 
smaller boards in the ordinary horizontal or inclined posi- 
tions which gives it the name vertical or horizontal. One 
of the greatest conveniences is the fact that it may be 
used on vertical board to do away with the inconveni- 
ence of holding triangles, scales, &c., as all these instru- 
ments are combined in one. In this way the advantages 
of the vertical board are made available, and, owing to 
the vertical position of the square, it may be made much 
shorter than when it is guided from the left side of the 
board, which insures greater accuracy. 

—————_~-- 

It is stated that the total cost of power, labor, furnace 
upkeep, general expense and electrodes necessary for the 
operation of the Girod electric furnace at the Cockerill 
Works, at Seraing, Belgium, is under $4 a ton. The out- 
put consists of steel for tanks, locomotive tires and car 
axles. 
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Diamond Boiler Repair Bolts 


In the past it has been impossible to repair boilers 
where corrosion has occurred in spots, and caused 
leaks to develop. Soldering would not do any good, 
as the expansion and contraction of the metal as it was 
alternately heated and cooled prevented the solder 
from adhering. To enable permanent and satisfactory 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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100 Ib. of melted metal and in some eases t})j< figure | 
been reduced to less than 4 cents. a 

The construction of the furnace is such 

easily cleaned after operating. There are yo wait . 
to get out of order, and it is not necessary fo, , “a 
start the furnace one or two hours before he al 
time in order that it may be in condition for the day ; 
work. It is also stated that the furnace is myc) oad | 
than any other device for melting metal. [osc thes 





Fig. 3. Fig. 4 


Successive Stages in Repairing Leaky Boilers with the Diamond Boiler Repair Bolt Made by the Diamond Expans B 
Company, New York City. 


repairs to be made the Diamond Expansion Bolt Com- 
pany, 90 West street, New York City, has developed a 
boiler repair bolt. 

In use the operation of this bolt is very simple. The hole 
is first reamed out to the proper size, and a Diamond 
bolt, which is a separable T bolt, is inserted, as shown 
in Fig. 1. In Fig. 2 the bolt is illustrated, with the two 
halves separated, as it is being put in the proper posi- 
tion to stop the leak. After the threaded portions of 
the bolt have been brought together a hard rubber washer 
is placed over the bolt and against the shell of the boiler. 
A steel washer comes next, and finally a bonnet or cap 
nut is screwed down tightly upon them. The various 
washers and the cap nut are shown in relation to each 
other in Fig. 3, and Fig. 4 gives an idea of how the com- 
pleted repair looks. 





The M. R. V. Brass Melting Furnace 


A new crucible tilting type brass melting furnace is 
being manufactured by J. B. Wise, Watertown, N. Y. 
The special advantages claimed for this furnace are 
rapidity of production, economical operation and a re- 
duction in the amount of metal wasted. 

In its construction it is a combination of the old style 
pit fire put in portable form and using coke as fuel, with 
a crucible for holding the metal. This is said to result 
in a new crucible type furnace, having all the advantages 
of the old style pit fire, with none of its disadvantages. 
An air blast operating at a pressure of less than 2 oz. 
per square inch provides for combustion, and the reduc- 
tion of metal is very rapid, a heat of 440 lb. being easily 
taken off in one hour after the first heat. After the 
metal has melted to the proper point the air is shut off. 
This eliminates one of the disadvantages of the pit fire, 
which causes the metal to be oxidized by the natural 
draft of the chimney if for any reason the metal is not 
poured at once after being brought to the proper heat. 
The combustion is said to be so complete that the amount 
of refuse after a day’s work will not exceed a small 
wheelbarrow load, and as the amount of fuel necessary 
to run six or eight heats a day is less than 500 Ib., the 
objectionable feature of using coke for fuel on account 
of the space occupied and the time required to charge 
the furnace is practically eliminated. The manufacturer 
guarantees that the fuel cost will not exceed 5 cents per 
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hp. is required to supply the air for operating tl 
furnace. If the crucibles are properly treated before 
being placed in the furnace and ordinary good care is 
taken of them in operation their life is very long. The 
average number of heats obtained by users is in excess 


e 


The M. R. V. Crucible Tilting Type Brass Melting Furnace Madi 
by J. B. Wise, Watertown, N. Y. 





of 70, and at the plant of the Nelson Valve Company, 


Chestnut Hill, Pa., 135 heats were obtained from one 
crucible. Tests made on metal melted in this furnace 
showed a tensile strength of 10,000 Ib. per square inch 
over brass melted in an oil fired furnace. 








Febr 1911 
The Pels Deep-Throated Power Punch 


t installation of a deep-throated power punch 
Henry Pels & Co., 90 West street, New York 
1 the tender department of the Baldwin Loco- 
orks, Philadelphia,.Pa. Fig. 1 shows the op- 
e of the tool, while Fig. 2 is a rear view. Aside 
xceptionally deep throat the too] possesses some 
tures, such as an economical consumption of 
t weight and an exceptionally narrow frame. 
be noticed from the engravings, the driving, as 





yperating Side of a Deep-Throated Power Punch Built 
vy Henry Pels & Co., New York City. 





s the operating mechanism, is located parallel with 

une, and the ram is actuated by a powerful lever 

nstead of the customary crank shaft. This feature re- 

its in a saving of a considerable amount of power, 

». motor is all that is needed to operate the punch 

vorking at its maximum capacity. The ram actuat- 

ng lever and the connecting links are steel forgings and 

st steel is used for the main gears, which, together with 

ion, is protected by gear guards. The long lever 

e right of Fig. 2, which enables the operator to raise 

r the ram at will, without starting the machine, 

nits him to locate work under the punch, is an- 

feature worthy of special mention. The power may 

in by either hand or foot, as shown in Fig. 1, 

d lever being located on the ram housing, where 
cable terminates, 

entire absence of noise or vibration, coupled with 

weight, 22,000 Ib., is a decided advantage. In 

ticular instance the punch was located on the 

or, Which is rather unusual for a tool of this 

general location being on the ground floor. All 





Fig. 2.—Rear View of the Punch. 





ments of this machine take place with great pre- 
ind smoothness. 
the combined punch and shear which was illus- 
n The Iron Age December 29, 1910, and the other 
nes manufactured by this company, its frame is 
icted of rolled steel plates, and, with the exception 
flywheel and a few insignificant parts, no cast 
employed. This steel possesses a tensile strength 
0 Ib. per square inch, and by its use the designer 
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was enabled to construct an exceptionally narrow and 
comparatively light frame without sacrificing the usual 
factor of safety in the least. This very narrow frame 
combined with the exceptionally deep throat enables any 
size of sheet to be handled without many changes of 
positions, and is said to have resulted in some very in- 
tersting rapid punching at the Baldwin plant. The 
punching capacity of the machine is a hole 1 in. in diam- 
eter in 1-in. material and its depth of throat is 72 in. 
The overall length is 12 ft., the maximum hight 9 ft. and 
the extreme width over the brackets on the base 5 ft. 
This type of punch is manufactured in a variety of sizes 
and styles, both larger and smaller, and also with vary- 
ing capacities. In the construction of the punch the man- 
ufacturer has taken care to look after practically every 
detail. The dustproof bearings are of ample proportions, 
and are lined with carefully fitted bearing metal. 
Grease cups furnish the necessary means for lubrication, 
and for handling the machine itself two holes have been 
located in the upper part of the frame. 





The Hart Hollow Cap Screw 


The H. C. Hart Mfg. Company, Unionville, Conn., has 
brought out a type of hollow drawn cap screw which 
weighs about half as much as the old solid head type. 
This screw is made in four sizes in both steel and brass 
for use in the manufacture of small tools, automobile 
dry batteries and various other articles. 

The successive stages in its manufacture are clearly 
shown in the accompanying engraving. A circular piece 
of metal is cut as shown at the left, and is cupped into 
a hollow shell with a square hole punched in the base. 








Successive Stages in the Manufacture of a Hollow Cap Screw 
Made by the H, C. Hart Mfg. Company, Unionville, Conn. 


The upper part of the shell is next cupped down and 
knurled. After this a screw with a square shoulder is 
inserted in the hole and swaged securely in place. The 
two parts of the cap screw are shown next to the left 
end, the third view to the right shows the completed 
screw, and the one at the extreme right is a section 
showing how the screw is kept in place in the head. 
———-_~2>-- oe —__— 


The Sullivan Machinery Company Makes Some 
Changes.—The Sullivan Machinery Company, 150 Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, announces the appointment of How- 
ard T. Walsh as manager of its London office. J. C. West, 
sales enginecr at the company’s general offices for the 
past 10 years, replaces Mr. Walsh as Pacific Coast man- 
ager. The San Francisco office of the company is now 
at rooms 308-309 Sheldon Building, 461 Market street. 
A branch office has been opened in the Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Wash., with Austin Y. Hoy in charge, who will 
represent the company’s interests in the Northwest. 
Stocks of Sullivan machinery will be carried as at pres- 
ent in Seattle, Wash., and Nelson, British Columbia, by 
the United Iron Works and the Nelson Iron Works, re- 
spectively. A large stock of machinery will also be main- 
tained at Spokane. The company further announces that 
it will hereafter carry a stock of air compressors, rock 
drills and hammer drills with the Wallace Supply Com- 
pany at Wallace, Idaho, for the benefit of the mines in 
the Coeur d’Alene district. 

——_——_9-e_____- 


The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia has elected the 
following officers for the coming year: President, James 
Christie; vice-president, W. L. Plack; secretary, W. Pur- 
ves Taylor; treasurer, F. H. Stier. 
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New Tools and Appliances 


This is essentially a news department for which infor- 
mation is invited. 


Metal Scrap Shear.—The Danville Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, Danville, Pa., is building a portable 
shear for cutting scrap material, which is mounted on a 
four-wheel truck for moving about. Ten-inch knives are 
used which have four cutting edges, thus making one 
set really equivalent to four. The capacity of shear is 
iy, in. for round iron and soft steel and 114 in. for square 
material. Cut gears are used throughout with the excep- 
tion of one on the crank shaft. A %-hp. electric motor, 
which forms an integral part of the equipment, drives an 
intermediate shaft through gears, and this shaft in turn 
transmits power to a crank shaft connected by a pitman 
to the movable shear. 

A 24-In. Planer.—The Putnam Machine Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass., has developed a motor driven planer for 
handling work 24 in. square. The construction of the 
table is heavy with large pockets at each end. Three T- 
slots are provided as well as the ordinary reamed bolt 
holes. The trip latch on the shipper dog permits the table 
to pass without changing the position of the dogs. The 
traverse of the head is 10 in:, and the adjusting screw 
has a micrometer dial. Work from 5 to 10 ft. in length 
can be accommodated by the various sizes of tool. 

Metal Sawing Machine.—A cold sawing machine for 
rapid and accurate cutting of all sizes of stock up to 3 in. 
in diameter has been placed on the market by the Taylor- 
May Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y. The spindle 
which is 3 in. in diameter at the large end is driven 
through bevel gears and a worm and worm wheel from 
the driving pulley. It is pack hardened and ground, and 
runs in taper bearings which are adjustable to compen- 
sate for wear. The machine is regularly equipped with a 
semihigh speed steel saw, but saws made of any particu- 
Jar brand can be supplied. 

Attachment for Cutting Key Ways.—The Ritter Ma- 
chine Company, Sedalia, Mo., is making a drill press 
attachment for cutting key ways, hand milling, &c. In 
operation the work is secured to the slide which is 
clamped to the drill press table, while the body of the 
attachment is fastened to the quill of the machine. The 
cutter arbor of the attachment is driven through a train 
of gearing from a bevel gear mounted in the end of the 
drill press spindle. 

Lathe Taper Turning Attachment.—The Willard 
Machine & Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is applying a 
taper attachment to its engine lathes when so desired. 
This attachment is mounted upon a bracket, which is 
secured to the back of the carriage, and has a dovetail 
guide along which the adjustable taper bar can be slid to 
suit the various pieces of work handled. This bar swivels 
on the bracket, and the final adjustment in setting is 
effected by a screw having a knurled knob. The move- 
ment of the cross slide is controlled by a shoe which 
slides along the bar. Graduations at the end of the at- 
tachment permit it to be set for tapers either in inches 
per foot or degrees, the maximum being 3 in. per foot or 
an angle of 22 degrees. 

Double Spindle Grinder or Polisher.—A recent prod- 
uct of the Osborn Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is a 
grinding or polishing machine provided with two inde- 
pendently driven spindles, thus making it practically 
two machines in one. This construction makes it pos- 
sible for two operators to use the machine simultaneously 
without interference, as the independent drive enables 
one to change the wheel or stop the machine while the 
man on the other end continues his work. The machine 
is adapted for polishing and buffing of large work and 
more especially that of stove manufacturers. The con- 
struction is strong throughout and 1%%-in. round steel 
spindles are used. A special feature of the machine is 
that the front leg bends inward, providing standing 
room and increasing the rigidity of the tool. 

Multiple Spindle Drilling Machine.—To produce a 
ymachine capable of handling a class of medium weight 
‘work such as automobile engine bases and similar parts, 
‘the Fox Machine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
redesigned its No. 3 multiple spindle drilling machine. 
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The driving pulleys are located in the rear of ¢) 


: ; 1e base 
and transmit power to a single pulley at the top of the 
column that drives the drill spindles through 4 change 


gear mechanism. This location of the main driving pul 
ley reduces vibration when drilling to a minimum. The 
drill speed changes and the feed changes for the drilling 
table, of which there are four and six respectively, ars 
obtained through a system of sliding gears. An extra 
tall column has been used with this machine to permit 
high jigs to be clamped to the table, and the maximum 
distance from the table surface to the under. side of the 
head is 438 in., the travel of the table being approximately 
13 in. less. The main bearings are of a bronze composi- 
tion and have ample means for lubrication. The prip- 
cipal gears are of chrome-nickel steel with broad faces 
and those in the head are incased and run in an oil bath, 
Drill spindles and bearings of special construction are 
employed which permit holes to be drilled at the same 
center distances as the diameter of the drill spindles, 
The dimensions of the drill table are 17 x 22 in. and the 
drill heads can be furnished in either round or rectangv- 
Jar shapes for drilling from 87£-in. to 24 3-16-in. holes 
in either aluminum, cast iron or steel. The floor space 
of the machine is 30 x 72 in. and its overall hight is 92 jp. 





Trade Publications 


Corliss Engines.—The Watts-Campbell Company, New. 
ark, N. J. Catalogue. Devoted to a line of Corliss engines 
which are built in 26 sizes, ranging from 50 to 700 hp. The 
special features of these engines are illustrated and described 
in detail and there are a number of engravings showing the 
various sizes and styles of engines. 

Woodworking Machinery.—The Hermance Machine 
Company, Williamsport, Pa. Pamphlet. Lists a number of 
woodworking machines, including planers and matchers, single 
and double surfacers, molders, stickers, mortisers, tenoners, 
sash and door clamps, rip and swing saws and combination 
saws and dado machines. In the make-up of the pamphlet the 
engravings of the various machines and brief specifications 
occupy facing pages. 

Electric Motors.—The Emerson Electric Mfg. Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. Two bulletins. No. 3141, replacing No. 3137, 
points out the advantages of a new line of single phase induction 
motors, which are built in sizes ranging from 1-10 to 1-5 hp. 
The special advantage of these motors is a condensed type of 
frame, which enables them to be installed where the dimension 
parallel to the shaft is of great importance. No. 3708, replacing 
Nos. 3704 and 3705, gives general description and specifications 
for dental laboratory lathes operated by either alternating or 
direct current mbtors. 


Milling Machines.—The Garvin Machine Company, 
Spring and Varick streets, New York City. Two circulars. No. 
142 contains a description of the Nos. 14 and 15 vertical spindle 
milling machines for machining castings which require the fin- 
ishing of surface joints. No. 148 refers to the use of the No, 3 
duplex milling machine, one of the special advantages of which 
is the finishing of two sides of the work perfectly parallel at 
the same time. An illustrated description of this machine ap- 
peared in The Iron Age July 21, 1910. 

Road Rollers and Contractors’ Engines.—The Huber 
Mfg. Company, Marion, Ohio. Pamphlet. Describes with 
numerous illustrations a line of road rollers and contractors’ 
engines. The construction of the special features of these 
rollers and engines is described at length. In addition to the 
regular road rollers and the engines a special type in which 
both are combined can be furnished. 

Coal Washeriers.—Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Pamphlet. Describes the two washeriers which 
this company recently completed for the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, Dunkirk, Kan. The engravings show the machinery 
installed and the completed plants, as well as a number of 
progress pictures. 

Traction Engine.—The Oh!o Tractor Mfg. Company, 
Marion, Ohio. Circular. Concerned with a gasoline traction 
engine that is built in four sizes—namely, 20, 30, 45 and 70 hp. 
Two speeds are regularly furnished and a third one can be 
added if desired. The special advantages of this engine are that 
it is under the control of the operator at all times and the 
fuel consumption is very economical. 

Drill Chuck.—R. H. Brown & Co., 287 Ashmun street, 
New Haven, Conn. Circular. Devoted to the Reid drill chuck, 
which has a capacity for drills having a maximum shank diam- 
eter of %4 in. 

Triplex Pumps.—The Sandusky Foundry & Machine 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio. Catalogue. Shows a line of single 
and double acting triplex pumps arranged for operation by belt 
and direct connected electric motors, direct connected gasoline 
engines and by electric motors through gearing. In nearly 
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) pages are devoted to each of the pumps, an en- 
with ” brief description occupying one side of the leaf 
sho epecifications and dimensions are given on the other 
mo useful information for pump users and an illus- 
’ iption of various types of cdntrolling devices for 
a: n pumps complete the catalogue. 

Grinding Wheels.—The Tanite Company, Stroudsburg, 
cue, Size 9 x 12 in.; pages 118. Gives general 
and specifications for a line of grinding and polishing 
h are made in six standard grades, as well as large 
ecial ones. Space is also given to emery cloth and 
» syction fans, babbitt metal, whet and oil stones, emery 
y gummers and a number of special grinding ma- 
‘Tool Holders.—Armstrong Brothers Tool Company, 339 

I isco avenue, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue No. 18. Calls 
the Armstrong tool holders, which are made in a 
‘styles to receive inserted steel cutters for turning, 
ring, slotting, threading, cutting-off and drilling 
(he special advantages claimed for the use of these 
« and inserted cutters are a reduction in the amount 
invested in tool steel, an increase in the capacity 
as the cutters can be ground to special shapes with 
of time or material and the ability of the user to 





toin self-hardening steel cutters of stock sizes and shapes and 

‘he brand of steel best suited to his requirements. The 
various types of holders and cutters are illustrated, as well as 
grit ling machines, lathe dogs, drill holders and drill vises. 


Gasoline Storage Outfits.—Tokheim Mfg. Company, Inc., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. One pamphlet, Illustrates and describes 
a line of self-measuring outfits for handling gasoline and lubri- 


cating and paint oils. The special advantage of this system is 

1] waste due to leakage and spilling is eliminated and by 
setting a device on the pump it is possible to discharge the 
desired quantity at one stroke. 


Acetylene Lighting.—The Hercules Mfg. Company, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. Pamphlet. Concerned with street and res!i- 
dence lighting by acetylene. The pamphlet also describes the 
process of generating acetylene gas by combining calcium car- 
bide with water, and shows the construction and operation of 
the Hercules generator. 


Calendar.—The Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has issued a calendar hanger showing the Jatest type of the 
company’s motor. Unlike the majority of the advertising calen- 
dars gotten out, this is comparatively free from any advertising 
matter, the name of the company appearing in small type at 
the bottom of each leaf. 

High Speed Steam Hydraulic Forging Press.— 
Cnited Engineering & Foundry Company, Farmers Bank Build- 
ng, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mailing card. Shows the results obtained 
y the use of a 500-ton press as compared with those of a 
6000-lb, steam hammer, The two illustrations show the two 

if the same ingot which were treated in the different ways. 


Metal Sheets.—American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Three cards, These give the 
weights of the various gauges of corrugated roofing sheets per 
are, the weights per bundle for the various gauges and sizes 
black sheets and also for the Apollo galvanized sheets. On 
he last two cards under each different gauge number are given 
the welght per square foot in both ounces and pounds, the dif- 
ferent sizes of sheets made, the weight of each sheet, the num- 
f sheets in and the weight of a complete bundle. 
rhreshing Machinery.—The Aultman & Taylor Machin- 
‘y Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Catalogue. Illustrations and 
ve matter explain the operation of a line of threshing 
hinery which ineludes grain separators, threshers, hullers, 
ortable and traction engines and portable sawmills. 


Ball and Roller Bearings.—The Bantam Anti-Friction 
ny, Bantam, Conn. Catalogue. Deals with all the types 
and roller bearings manufactured by this company. In 
strations the bearings ace printed in colors, thus giving 
ran idea of the quality of the material entering into the 

of the bearings. Many new types and forms of bear- 

gs are shown and dimension tables and price-lists of the vari- 
S are included. Among the various bearings covered Is 
block which was illustrated in The Iron Age October 


¢ 


Crushing Machinery.—Power & Mining Machinery Com- 
ny, Milwaukee, Wis. Catalogue No. 4 and bulletin No. 9. The 
mer deals with the McCully gyratory rock crushers, crushing 
| accessories such as belt conveyors, elevators, screens 
cars. All of these various appliances are illustrated 
dimension sheets are given for the McCully crushers. 

mber of suggested installation schemes complete the cata- 
cue. The bulletin is devoted to the Evans-Waddell Chilian 
n for grinding ore. Its construction and operation are de- 
' length and an illustrated list of repair parts completes 


Ice Making and Refrigerating Machinery. — New- 
Ice Machine & Engine Company, Newburgh, N. Y. Pam- 
pet. Size 3% x 6 in.; pages 64. Treats of a line of ice making 
‘efrigerating machinery which includes refrigerating plants 
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operating on the ammonia or carbon dioxide systems ; accessories 
such as can dumps, ice hoists and cranes, ice elevators and all 
the fittings and fixtures used in ice factories and refrigerators, 
and distilling and purifying apparatus for securing pure water. 
All of these machines are illustrated and described and space 
is also given to the engines used for driving them. 


Cotton Ginning Machinery. 
pany, New London, Conn. Catalogue. Treats of a line of cotton 
ginning machinery and linters for ofl mills. The various 


types of machines are illustrated and described and complete 
illustrated lists of repair parts are given. 





Rock Drills,—lIngersoll-Rand Company, 11 Broadway, New 
York City. Pamphlet No. 4202. Treats of the Sargent rock 
drill, which is a combination of the independent air thrown 
spool type valve with an improved modification of the tapvet 
action. The various parts of these drills are illustrated and 
described and there are a number of illustrations showing them 
in actual use, 


Traction Engines and Threshing Machines. — The 
Huber Mfg. Company, Marion, Ohio. Catalogue. Calls attention 
to the Huber traction engines and threshing machines. Their 
special features are described and brief dimension tables are in- 
cluded, 


Electric Pyrometers.—The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn. Bulletin No. 130. Size 8 x 10% in.; pages 56. Illus- 
trates and describes both the indicating and the recording types 
of the William H. Bristol electric pyrometer and calls attention 
to their special features, among which is an automatic compen- 
sator which makes the readings independent of any atmospheric 
changes at the instrument. 


Fans and Blowers.—Garden City Fan Company, Fisher 
Building, Chicago, Ill. Bulletins Nos. 26, 29, 30, 32, 34, 40 and 
41. Deal with shavings exhausters, blowers and ventilating fans 
of various types. 


Elevator and Power Transmission Machinery,.— 
Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Twenty-ninth street 
and Minnehaha avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. Five catalogues. 
F is a 111-page book pertaining to the line of elevator and power 
transmission machinery handled and manufactured by this com- 
pany. In addition to illustrating the various appliances numer- 
ous dimension tables are included. G 105 describes and Illus- 
trates the Ohio portable and stationary gas and gasoline engine, 
while E 103 covers the Twin City line of engines, which are 
made in a number of different styles and sizes. M 112 describes 
a complete line of power plant accessories and C 106 is con- 
cerned with condensers of both the surface and jet types. 


Feed Water Heaters.— Erie Mfg. & Supply Company, 
Erie, Pa. Pamphlet. Shows the Riblet and Hardwick feed 
water heaters and explains their construction and operation with 
considerable detail. ° 

Printing and Matrix Drying Presses.—R. Hoe & Co., 
504 Grand street, New York City. Two pamphlets. No. 100 
covers a line of rotary electrotype web perfecting presses for 
periodical, book, catalogue and pamphlet printing. e various 
sizes and styles of presses are shown and a partial list of users 
completes the pamphlet. No. 104 is concerned with a pneumatic 
matrix drying press heated by steam or electricity. The special 
advantages claimed for this press are a large saving of time and 
labor, the production of better matrices and the placing of the 
pressure cylinder underneath the press, which permits the pres- 
sure of the platen upon the matrix to be exerted in a direct line. 

Drag Bucket Excavators.—Monighan Machine Company, 
2016 Carroll avenue, Chicago, Ill. Catalogue EC. Size 9% x 
12% in.; pages 32. Contains a detailed description of the con- 
struction of the Monigan scraper bucket excavator, together with 


condensed specifications and illustrations of the excavators in 
use, 


Wood Sawing Machinery.—McDonough Mfg. Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis. Pamphlet. Refers to the use of the McDon- 
ough band resaws and rip saws for the rapid production of work. 
The special features of these saws are described, and there are 
a number of illustrations. 


Gas and Gasoline Engines.—The Advance Mfg. Com- 
pany, Hamilton, Ohio. Pamphlet. Lists the special features of 
the Hamilton gas and gasoline engines, which are made in sizes 
ranging from 4 to 35 hp. 


Feed Water Heaters and Boilers.—The Bass Foundry 
& Machine Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Two pamphlets. The 
first points out the advantages of using the Bass open feed water 
heater and purifier, while the second gives general description 
and specifications for horizontal and vertical tube boilers. 


Concrete Block Machinery.—The Miles Mfg. Company, 
Inc., Jackson, Mich. Catalogue. Pertains to the Miles line of 
wet process concrete machinery, which includes mixers, concrete 
block and cement brick machines and molds for sills, caps, steps 
and piers. All of these machines are illustrated and for the 
most part the descriptions occupy the pages facing the engrav- 
ings. Instructions are given as to the most economical operation 
of these machines, and space is devoted to a number of illustra- 
tions showing buildings constructed from blocks made on these 
machines, 
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The Machinery Markets 


Railroad purchasing continues to occupy the attention of machinery sellers in the East. An ext 


has been issued to the New York trade by the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad. In New Eng ind 

creased business is in sight, and January proved a better month to machinery houses than November «; ss 
cember. Buying in Philadelphia is on a moderate scale, but there are strong indications of impending ry; id 
buying. The trade in Cleveland is more active than for some time, and some good business has been closeq 

cluding one order for $20,000 worth of machinery. Reports from Cincinnati and St. Louis indicate ere 
is a decided improvement in the demand. The railroads are coming into the market in Chicago, where loca 
automobile show is also attracting trade. The general machinery market is better in San Francisco, and fayor. 


1 


able action by the National House of Representatives in regard to officially recognizing the Panama-Pacifi: Exposi- 


tien there has greatly improved the tone of trade. 


New York 


New York, February 8, 1911. 

Inquiries for machinery continue to increase in this terri- 
tory. The feature of the week was the distribution of the 
New York, Ontario & Western Railroad list of machine tools 
and blacksmith shop equipment, which is the largest railroad 
list that has been out in this market for three months. The 
Simms Magneto Company has added to its requests for bids 
by inquiring for special toolroom machinery, and a larger 
list is in preparation in the offices of that company. Work 
has been begun by the Delaware & Hudson Railroad on its 
Watervliet shops, but it is said on good authority it will h« 
several months before a machine tool list is prepared. The 
company has not yet closed out the small list put in the hands 
of dealers two weeks ago. Its Watervleit requirements will 
be large, and from all accounts they will excel any list that 
has been put out in New York for several months. Manu 
facturers of foundry apparatus are handling an increased 
business and the foundries in general are decidedly more 
active. Machinery manufacturers show an increased desire 
te place iong time contracts for castings. Two foundries in 
this neighborhood recorded orders for machine tool castings 


‘in the last week for delivery over the year. While about 


any kind of standard machinery can stil! be had from stock, 
manufacturers of some classes of machine tools declare that 
if inquiries now before them mature into orders they will be 
obliged to extend delivery terms. Many Western machine 
tool manufacturers and a number of New England makers 
handle their Southern business through their New York 
representatives, and machinery men from the latter territory 
have been very busy of late with Southern business. A num- 
ber of the Southern railroads have been placing single orders 
for machinery for replacement. All through the South there 
is an excellent call for used machinery; in many cases manu- 
facturers who have been unable to get second-hand machines 
have placed their orders for new equipment. The Conti 
nental Gin Company, Birmingham, Ala., has been an excel- 
lent buyer in the machine tool market. There is also a very 
good cai] in the Seuthern territory for outdoor equipment, 
such as dredges, steam shovels and contractors’ machinery, 


used in irrigation work. 
The New York, Ontario and Western List 


The largest railroad list issued in the New York market 
within the last three months has been sent out by the New 
York, Ontario & Western Railroad and is in the hands of a 
number of dealers and manufacturers’ representatives here. 
The list includes a complete line of machine tools and a list of 
equipment for a good sized blacksmith shop. The machinery 
required will cost fully $50,000. The company’s requirements 
were made up by D. P. Fiory, superintendent of motive 
power, with headquerters at Middletown, N. Y. C. A. 
Draper is the general purchasing agent, with offices at 56 
feqyver street, New York, and he will probably close out for 
the machinery, a list of which follows: 


Machine Shop Tools, 


1—60-in. driving wheel luthe with quartering attachment, motor 
driven 

i—32-in, engine lathe, 14-ft, bed, motor driven. 

1—30-in. engine lathe, 12-ft. bed, motor driven 

© 94-in. engine lathes, 19-ft. bed. motor driven 

1 18-in. engine lathe, 10-ft, bed, belt driven. 

@—16-in. engine lathes, 5-ft. bed, belt driven. 

1 double head car axle lathe, motor driven 

1—24-in. by 6-ft. turret lathe with carriage, motor driven. 

1—21-in. by 6-ft. turret lathe with carriage, motor driven. 

1—3-in. bore turret lathe, motor driven. 

1—614-in. bore turret lathe, motor driven. 

1—-34-in. double head boring mill, motor driven 

1—42-in. double head boring mill, motor driven 

1-—3-in. spindle horizontal boring mill. 6-ft. bed, motor driven. 

1—54 x 54 in. by 12-ft., four-head planer, motor driven. 

1—42 x 42 in. by 16 ft. four-head planer, motor driven. 





1—30 x 30 in, by 10 ft, three-head planer, motor dri 

z—24-in. shapers, motor driven. 

1 universal milling machine, 30 in, table travel, moto: 

1——72-in, radial drill, motor driven. 

1—-60-in, radial drill, motor driven, 

1—36-in. radial drill, motor driven. 

2—380-in, vertical drills, belt driven. 

2—14,-in. double spindle speed drills, belt driven 

1 nut facing machine, belt driven. 

1 nut tapping machine, 1 to 4 in., beit driven 

1—3\-in. bolt cutter, belt driven. 

1—1%-in, double head staybolt cutter, beit driven. 

1—214 to 6 in. pipe cutter, belt driven. 

1—12-in. power hack saw, belt driven. 

1—24-in. power hack saw, belt driven. 

1 link grinder, belt driven. 

1 universal grinder for tools and reamers, motor driven 

1 disk grinder, belt driven. 

1 chaser grinder, belt driven. 

1 universal grinder for lathe and planer tools, motor d 

2—16-in. double head grinders, motor driven. 
Current, 220 volts, D, C. 


Blacksmith Shop Tools. 


1—2-in. bolt heading, upsetting and forging machine, motor 
driven. 

1—4-in. bolt heading, upsetting and forging machine, motor 
driven. 

1 bulldozer, equivalent to No. 1 7 Ajax, motor driven. 

1 single punch and shear, to punch 8 in. in diameter through 


1%,-in. steel and shear 2 x 10 in. flat bars, 1%-in. plates 
and 34in. round bars 

Current, 220 volts, D. C. 

The Mott Wheel Works, Utica, N. Y., which recently in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000, has ac- 
quired a new building about double the capacity of its pres 
ent plant, in which machinery is being installed for the 
manufacture of the company’s line of automobiie supplies, 
steel wire wheels, axles, forgings, &c. Frederick Gilbert and 
Charles B. Rogers, who have become stockholders as a resiil 
of the expansion, will be placed in the Board of Directors, 
which consists at present of Henry R. Williams, Clarence B. 
Williams and Q. W. Mott. 

The Sillcocks-Miiler Company, manufacturer of artificial 
leather specialties, celluloid novelties, &c., is having erected 
at South Orange, N. J., a three-story factory, 50 x 100 tt. 
with a power house adjoining. A modern ventilating system 
and a small power plant will be installed, and it is expected 
to have the plant ready for operation by May 1. W. 8. Silr 
cocks is president of the company, 

The Electrode Company of America has awarded con- 
tracts for the equipment for its plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
including a crane to be furnished by the Pawling & Harnisch- 
feger Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; elevators and conveyors to 
be erected by H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Chicago, and 
a crusher to be furnished by the Chisholm, Boyd & White 
Company, Chicago. 

The Eclair Film Company, 31 East Twenty-seventh 
street, New York, has awarded the general contract to Don- 
ald Mitcheil, 356 West Fifty-third street, New York, for the 
erection of a factory building, 58 x 115 ft., at Fort Lee, 
N. J. The plant will be used for the manufaciure of moving 
picture films and apparatus and will cost about $24,000. 

James H. Fuertis, consulting engineer, 140 Nassau street, 
New York, is preparing preliminary plans for the construc 
tion of a system of water works and pumping station for te 
town of Cranford, N. J. 

Steinway & Sons, piano manufacturers, have awarded a 
general contract to E. E. Paul & Co., 1 Madison avenur. 


New York, for the erection of additions to their factor) he 
c ° nn . *4: » + > 
Steinway, L. I. The plans comprise additions to he 
main building and two wings, 200 x 345 ft, and 200 x ot? 


ft. respectively. ae 

Point Pleasant, N. J., is considering pians for esta! sh 
ing a municipal water works. The present plant is owned 53 
Martin Maloney, Philadelphia. 

Bids are to be received next month by the Bo 
Public Works, Jamestown, N. Y., for a garbage 4 
plant to be erected by the city. 

The Ogdensburg Terminal Company, Ogdensburg, 





ard of 
isposal 


N. Y. 
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nd equip a 500,000-bu. grain elevator of rein- 
to cost approximately $200,000. Contract 
g on awarded to John 8. Metcalf Company, Chi- 
10 St. John street, Montreal. 
« Teuscher, Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturer of iron 
r ompleting plans for a three-story factory. 
Electrical Distributing Company, Niagara 
malic N. Y., has been authorized by the Public Service 
9 issue general mortgage bonds to the amount 
eon). to be sold at not less than 95, to be used for im- 
t the company’s plant. 
ra Water, Light & Railroad Company has 
ed by the Public Service Commission to issue 
rrage bonds to the amount of $243,995, to be used 
s of service and improvements to the company’s 
hh ira, 
H s Appliance Company, Geneva, N. Y., is plan- 
ld a new factory in western Ohio or eastern 
ation and site not definitely determined—the 
building to be fireproof, about 100 x 130 ft. 





< W. Hayes is president of the company. 
Grimm Mfg. Company will add to its plant on 
‘ street, a one-story concrete building for testing 
Spencer Heater Company, manufacturer of the 
S nagazine-feed water-jacketed boilers for steam or 


heating of dwellings, apartments and office build- 
opened a sales office in Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. C. P. 
1as been appointed manager with offices at 920 and 
W Building. 

(he Pneumatie Metal Tire Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
neorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Albert 
Nelson, George O. Graves and Edward L. Kunz, to man- 

\utomobile metal tires and appliances. 


Catalogues Wanted 


Gaedt & Nacker (Kratos-Werke), Erlau, Saxony, Ger- 
, are in need of automatic grinding and polishing ma- 
s for handling small metal work and desire catalogues 

American manufacturers in that line. 





Chicago 


Cuicaco, ILt., February 7, 1911. 
ceneral improvement in business conditions is creat- 
tone in the machinery market, although actual 
nt is somewhat slow. Chicago dealers have been 
week entertaining visitors to the automobile show. 
roportion of the out of town visitors who attend 
event are men interested in manufacturing or 
, ind they spend a part of their time in the ms- 
strict looking over the display rooms of the deal- 
hey have not done much buying, but they represent 
unknown quantity of dormant business which has 
ed in the last six months, and which wili come out 
of active orders when general trade conditions 
ed at a satisfactory basis. During the past winter 
een very little building or shop improvement going 
West, owing to the fact that general foundry and 
shop business has been down to about half an 
pacity. The lack of railroad buying has been 
factor is depressing trade, but the railroads are 
ng into the market for equipment and materials, 
long expected railroad buying movement ought to 
favorable influence. 
\merican Sheet & Tin Plate Company has recently 
smali list of machine tools for shop work in connec- 
ts new sheet mills at Gary, Ind, 
i T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, have made a sale of 
hydraule riveting equipment to be installed in 
to the plant of the Western Steel Car & Foundry 
at Hegewisch, Ill. 
nt official statement of the International Harvester 
Chicago, shows appropriations for new factory 
on and equipment during the past year, at the 
ints of this company, amounting to nearly $4,000,- 


‘hompson Type Machine Company, 120 Sherman 
cago, has increased its capital stock from $100,000 
*-00,000, and is planning to increase its manufacturing 


‘rporate title of the Chicago Fuse & Wire Mfg. 
has been changed to the Chicago Fuse Mfg .Com- 
| the capital stock increased from $25,000 to $100,- 
‘! which has been paid in. The company recently 
| the erection of a six-story factory building which 
occupying. 

usiness of William Weinstein has changed its 
the William Weinstein Iron Company, and will 





occupy offices at 601-602 Manhattan Building, 315 Dear- 
born street, Chicago. 

The Burrell Mfg. Company, Bradley, Ili., founder and 
machinist, has increased its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$75,000 to provide for its increasing business. 

The Macomb Sheet Metal Works, Macomb, Ll., has pur- 
chased ground upon which it will build a factory in the 
early spring. Dimensions of building have not yet been 
decided upon. 

Lawrence Brothers, Sterling, Lll., are having plans pre- 
pared for a new factory, work upon which wili be started 
early in the spring. 

The Sibley Elevator Company’s elevator, at Blooming- 
ton, LIl., was destroyed by fire January 29, causing a loss 
estimated at $100,000. 

The Mackinaw Sand & Gravel Company, Lincoln, UL., 
has placed a contract with an Aurora, LIl., engineering firm 
to place an entirely new screening equipment in the piant. 

The Bridgeport Light & Power Company, Bridgeport, 
Ill., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 
The incorporators are R. D. Donnelly, W. E. Beyhan and 
B. H. Lytle. 

The Consolidated Concrete Tie Company, Cairo, IIL, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
incorporators include Richard J. D. Cowan, Joseph R, Sneed, 
Daniel W. Heilig and others. The company will engage in 
the manufacture of reinforced concrete railroad ties. 

The Barry Eiectric Light & Power Company, Barry, IIL, 
has been incorporated by F. Frike, W. L. Klein and A, R. 
Weeks. 

Om ~ 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 6, 1911. 

Buying continues on a very moderate scale and conditions 
in the market show no appreciable change. Reports from 
both manufacturers and merchants indicate that business 
during January was unsatisfactory, as far as volume was 
concerned. Inquiry so far this month has not improved to 
any material extent, although the trade looks forward to 
some betterment in the near future and feels encouraged by 
more favorable reports regarding railroad work, even though 
the movement in this immediate district continues restricted. 
Little buying of importance deveiops from plant extensions, 
although some inquiries for tools have come out; in the ma- 
jority of instances, however, the individual requirements are 
small. Very little railroad business comes out in this dis- 
trict; in fact, the few inquiries that have recently developed 
have not materialized in the shape of orders. Activity with 
machinery builders, foundries and industrial plants,is still 
restricted, and until these industries become more fully en- 
gaged, the demand for machine tools is hardly expected to 
show any marked increase, particularly as existing condi- 
tions are hardly conducive to the building of additional 
industrial establishments, which would be likely to require 
any extensive machine tool equipment. 

Builders of machine tools report a slightly better inquiry, 
particularly for special tools, and while some scattered or- 
ders have been taken, plants continue to operate on a great- 
ly reduced basis. Boiler and engine builders report a little 
better inquiry, but resultant orders have not been large. 
Second-hand machine tool merchants note a moderate im- 
provement in the demand, but without any material better- 
ment in actual orders. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has sent out inquiries during 
the week for a large axle trueing machine. 

J. J. Crowley of this city and John G. Gray of Wilming- 
ton, Del., have been appointed receivers for the Screw Curt- 
ting Company of America, Philadelphia. Proceedings were 
instituted by Edwin W. Crellin, insolvency being alleged. 

The Vulean Brazing & Machine Company, 310 North Six- 
teenth street, this city, has surrendered its New Jersey char- 
ter, and has been incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, with a capital stock of $10,000. The officers of the 
company are Richard Eckersley, president; C. M. Beddall, 
secretary and treasurer, and J. R. McCormick, general man- 
ager. 

The Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., is in the market 
for a countershaft level, with vertical and horizontal] glass, 
to be used with a transit or a fixed center. The instrument 
desired also has an arrangement for suspending it from a 
line or countershaft. 

Savery, Sheets & Savery, architects and engineers, have 
completed plans for a three-story brick and reinforced con- 
crete garage and delivery station, 80 x 115 ft., to be erected 
at Sixty-second and Locust streets, for Strawbridge & 
Clothier. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad is proceeding with 
plans for the erection of a large concrete bridge over the 
Delaware River at Yardley, to replace its present bridge at 
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that point, which is insufficient for its increased traffic on 
its Bound Brook Division. Preliminary plans have beeu 
compieted and are now being considered by the Government. 

A considerable portion of the plant of the Barrett Mfg. 
Company, at Thirty-sixth and Reed streets, manufacturer of 
roofing materials, was damaged by fire on February 4. At 
this time it is impossible to learn definitely as to the extent 
of the damage to its power plant and machine shop, but it is 
reported that the former was badly damaged. 

The contract for the Vine street pier, bids for the erec- 
tion of which were recently opened by the Department of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferries, previously referred to in this 
column, has, it is stated, been awarded to W. S. P. Shields, 
who was the second lowest bidder, and who also had the 
contract to build the substructure of the pier, at his bid of 
$339,000. The lowest bidder, it is reported, refused to 
agree to the wages and hours of labor required by ordinance 
of City Council. The pier wiil be double decked and specifi- 
cations will permit of the erection of two more floors if de- 
sired. 

Franchises are being obtained for the construction of an 
electric railroad extending from Slatington to Lehighton, Pa.,, 
a distance of 12 miles, which will complete a continuous ex- 
tensive electric system in the Lehigh Valley. Bridges over 
the Lehigh River, the Lehigh Canal and over the tracks of 
the Central Railroad of New JerSey and Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads are proposed. The new iine will connect with the Car- 
bon Transit Company at Lehighton and the Lehigh Traction 
Company Lines at Slatington. 

The Manheim Mfg. & Belting Company, Manheim, Pa., 
has been organized with & nominal capital stock. The com- 
pany will manufacture the Veelos Balata belt, which has 
formerly been imported by the Charles Bond Company of 
Philadelphia. The officers of the company include Charles 
Bond, president; George H. Danner, vice-president; M. M. 
Pfantz, secretary and H. G. Hess, treasurer. The company is 
planning the erection of a building. 

The Universal Mfg. Company, Freeport, Pa., has been in- 
corporated with $100,000 capital stock. The company wiil 
build and equip a plant with engines, boilers and machinery 
for the manufacture of enamel ironware. J. C. Stevick is 
president of the company. 

Justice Cox, Jr., & Co., Land Title Building, are in the 
market for 30 logging cars and 6 flat cars. 

on . 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, Onto, February 7, 1911. 

Business during the past week with a number of ma- 
chine tool builders has shown a decided improvement. An 
Eastern manufacturing concern placed a nice sized order in 
this market for tools, and it is stated that this same com- 
pany will make further purchases later on. Orders continue 
to come mainly from the general trade, and the railroads 
are yet buying sparingly. 

The foundries are not very actively engaged, but there 
are signs of a favorable change, and if the machine tool 
trade continues to improve they will doubtless be operating 
with fuil shifts by the opening of spring. 

Second-hand machinery is in better demand, but no large 
sales have been made lately. 

The coming annual meeting of the Cincinnati Branch, Na- 
tional Metal Trades Association, March 2, promises to be 
one of the largest in its history. Among those who have 
already signified their intention of attending are F. C. Cald- 
well of the H. W. Caldwell Mfg. Company, Chicago; H. H. 
Latham, Latham Mfg. Company, Chicago; J. H. Schwacke, 
Wm. Sellers Company, Philadeiphia; W. A. Layman, Wag- 
ner Electric Company, St. Louis; H. H. Rice, the Waverly 
Company, Indianapolis; D, C. Buell, Union Pacific Railway, 
and W. H. Vandervort, Root & Vandervort Company, Mo- 
line. In the evening a banquet will be served to the local 
members and visitors at the Business Men’s Club. 

The Union Thread Company, Cincinnati, has completed 
plans for moving its factory from its present city location 
to a site recentiy acquired at Carthage. It is stated that a 
three-story concrete building will be erected by the company, 
work on which will commence at an early date. 

The Steel] Foundry Company’s plant at Winton place, 
Cincinnati, was sold at auction last week by Receiver W. D. 
Mellish to a party of capitalists from Chicago for $44,000. 
The plant represented an original outlay of about $175,000 
and went into the hands of a receiver some time ago. Isaac 
Milier, whose address is given as the Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, is said to head the new investors, and it is stated that 
the plant will be put in operation at an early date. 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of the I. & E. Green- 
wald Company, Cincinnati, was held February 1. E. E. 
Greenwald retired from the Board of Directors and was suc- 
ceeded by Lake Lilley of the Devére Electric Company. 
Henry Burhold was re-elected president of the company; 
Alexander Cunningham, vice-president, and W. B. George, 


secretary-treasurer and general manager. Edward Fetor, :, 
shop foreman, succeeding Thomas L. Greenwald. wh, ‘7 
been promoted to the sales department. 

At the annual meeting of the Niles Tool Works, Hamil. 
ton, Ohio, all the old officers were elected. James K 
Cullen is president ; George T. Reiss, vice-president: Chari. 
Cornell, treasurer ; Joseph Blair, secretary, and Lucius Pot. 
ter, assistant secretary. The year 1910 was reported a 
being a very prosperous one and the outlook for 1911 ic 
excellent. Some large foundry additions are being made to 
the Niles plant, which will be completed about April, 

Kirk & Blum, Cincinnati, are installirg a dust collecting 
system for the Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati: hot 
blast heating system for the Republic Iron & Stee] Company 
Youngstown, Ohio, and a shavings collection system fo; the 
Queen & Crescent Railroad at Somerset, Ky. 

The Norwood Mfg. Company, Norwood, Ohio, is a yew 
incorporation, with $10,000 capital stock, to manufactyrs 
window ventilators and sanitary household specialties, hp 
incorporators are T. L. Kautz, Nathaniel B. Hadley, John 
M. Morehouse, Arthur J. Starr and Harry B. Barnes, 4 
factory site has been selected in Norwood and a Cincinnatj 
sales office has been opened at 127 East Ninth street, Here. 
tofore the company has had its ventilators made under con- 
tract, but under the new arrangement it wiil be able to 
very much increase its output of all its specialties. 

Prof. J. K. Renshaw, cean of the Cincinnati Continuation 
School, addressed a gathering of Toledo, Ohio, citizens, com- 
posed of the Board of Education members, prominent manu- 
facturers and workingmen, February 2. The subject of the 
address was the continuation school problem, and from the 
interest manifested it is quite probable that Toledo wil! soon 
start a school modeled after the Cincinnati institution. 

The Cincinnati Industrial Bureau and Cincinnati Convep- 
tion League have been absorbed by the newly organized Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Association. The officers of the asso- 
ciation are George F. Dieterle, president; BE, V. Wilbern. 
vice-president; Luke W. Smith, treasurer; W. I. Finch, 
secretary, and Carl Dehoney, assistant secretary. At its 
annual meeting January 28, S. P. Egan of the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company, the retiring president of the Industrial 
Sureau, was very highly complimented on the work of that 
organization. 

The new plant of the H. P. Deuscher Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, to take the place of the structures recently de- 
stroyed by fire, will soon be completed, and it is expected 
that the new shops will be in full operation by April 1. 

The Multiple Jet Carbureter Company is a new incor- 
poration at Dayton, Ohio, with $10,000 capital stock. The 
incorporators are John W. Raymond, Joseph Friedman, May 
C. Raymond, B. Semmelman, A. Semmelman and H. A. 
Kern. 

The Synder Mfg. Company, Wapakoneta, Ohio, will re- 
build its furniture factory recently destroyed by fire. 

¥. BE. Horton, Ashtabula, Ohio, is reported to be in th: 
market for some power plant equipment. . 

Vaile & Kirnes, manufacturers of hydraulic, electrical 
and pneumatic machinery, Dayton, Ohio, have incorporated 
as the Vaile-Kirnes Company, with $100,000 capital stock. 
J. Henry Vailes and Hugh W. Kirnes are named as ‘he 
principal incorporators. 

The Alliance Brass & Bronze Company, Alliance, Ohio, 
heretofore doing business under a partnership arrangement, 
has been incorporated, with $15,000 capital stock, by Charles 
W. Smith, Anna C. Roth, Laura M. Roth, C. J. Roth and 
F. B. Crist. 

It is stated that the Reed Ice Company, a new incor 
poration at East Liverpool, Ohio, will erect a small ice plant. 
J. N. Hanley, William Rager, J. A. Reed, BE. L. Reed and 
Willis Davidson are named as incorporators, and the capita: 
stock of the new company is $10,000. ae 

The Phelps Iron & Steel Company, Provident Bank Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, dealer in and manufacturers’ agent for IroD 
and steel products, has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Charles Murdock, Florence C. Murdock, Grif- 
fith L. Resor, B. Scarlett’ Phelps and Edward C. Phelps. 

Bids will be received until February 21 by the Water 
Works Department of Coshocton, Ohio, for a pumping engine 
of 4,000,000 gal. capacity and two centrifugal pimping units 
of 15,000,000 gal. capacity per day. 

Elyria, Ohio, has under consideration extensive improve 
ments to its water works system, including additional water 
mains and improved pumping machinery. 
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Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, On10, February 7, 1911. 
The local machine tool market has been more active dur 
ing the past week than for some time. Considerable business 
that had been pending since the latter part of last year w®* 
placed, these orders being for machinery for one new plant 


and for extensions to two others. The largest order ase 
gated about $20,000. Scattering inquiries for small lots © 


ho has 











mproved somewhat, and a fair volume of 
rs for the equipment of new industrial plants 
Builders of electrical equipment report con- 
ement in the demand for small motors, some 
ng been received during the past few days 
for future orders is encouraging. In the 
machinery, including handling equipment, 
es light. There is a fair volume of inquiry 
rders are slow in coming out. With the ap- 
1x, however, manufacturers are looking for a 
of orders. The foundry trade continues quiet. 
; for light gray castings are being placed, but 
ipl cael 
The B ning Engineering Company, Cleveland, is erect- 
er plant. All of the equipment has been pro- 





er-Rueter Mfg. Company, Cleveland, has been 

ith a capital stock of $20,000, by James C. 
Henry F. Rueter, R. J. Shilling, W. G. Smith and 
Coorve F. Rueter. The company will make dies, stampings, 
alties and engage in sheet metal work. A 
established in one of the Bradley power build- 

x jeased 4000 sq. ft. of floor space. Equipment 
will be purchased shortly. This will include 
two shapers, four drill presses and some small 


Taylor & Beggis Foundry Company, Cleveland, will 
iid a new plant to replace its No. 2 foundry, that property, 
ted near Buclid avenue and East Fifty-fifth street, hav- 
t | to the Pennsylvania Railroad. A site has not 
cted. The new plant will include a foundry, 
yp and department for the manufacture of build- 
are, Plans are now being prepared and work 
e started early in the spring. 
[he Grasselli Chemical Company, Cleveland, is erecting 
large plant at Meadowbrook, W. Va., for the manufacture 
f spelter and allied products. It will be ready for operation 
ng the Summer. 
rge W. Angell, formerly connected with the Erie 
Wire Nail Company, Erie, Pa., has established a plant at 
2617 East Seventy-sixth street, Cleveland, for the manufac- 
f wire nail machinery and chaplet machinery for mak- 
ng chaplets cold. His present plant will be enlarged con- 
siderably and some new machinery will be required. 
The Chamber of Commerce, Toledo, Ohio, has taken up 
tier of erecting a power building to provide floor space 
r small industrial plants. A committee, of which Isaac 
Kinsey is chairman, has been appointed to investigate the 
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Manufacturers in Toledo, Ohio, are planning an indus- 
osition. A committee to form preliminary arrange- 
uents has been appointed, consisting of S. O. Richardson, 
Hardy, D. C. Donovan, J. N, Willys, 
‘rank Southard and H. M. Nussbaum. 
The MeNeil Boiler Company, Akron, Ohio, has purchased 
tract of land adjoining its present site to provide room for 
t extension. 
The general contract for a new filtration plant in Grand 
Ray ‘ Mich., has been awarded to the Roberts Filter Com- 
iny, Darby, Pa. 
With a capital stock of $30,000, the Love-Casselman 
Lompany, Alliance, Ohio, has been incorporated to manv- 
e and deal in sheet metal by A. B. Love, C. W. Cassel- 
1 others. 
The Indian Motor Car Company, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
en incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000, by 
. Martin and others to manufacture automobiles, 
‘he Canton Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, whose re- 
nization was recently announced, having been taken over 
nterests that control the Multiplex Filing Device 
y, has elected the following officers: President, 
I’. Smith of Buffalo, formerly president of the Multi- 
npany; vice-president, C. N. Vicary, who had been 
t and treasurer of the Canton Mfg. Company; treas- 
C. E. Stuart. The two plants will be merged. The 
ock has been increased from $100,000 to $200,000. 
lteliance Mfg. Company, Massillon, Ohio, has been 
ited, with a capital stock of $10,000, to manufacture 
specialties, The incorporators are Frank C. Mc- 
Xt. Bissell, John Igelstrom, F. W. Arnold and John 


man: George 
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MI. & M. Rubber Cement Company, Akron, Ohio, will 


rge i's plant by the erection of two new buildings of 
rick construction, one 50 x 150 ft., one story, and 
1) x 200 ft., two or three stories. The company 
e 8 veral additions to its line of products. 

‘oundries Company, recently incorporated at Orr- 
has purchased the Postelwaite planing mill plant 

and will fit it up at once as a foundry. 
Steiner, for a number of years secretary and gen- 
cer of the Gilliam Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, 
purchased the stock holdings of Stuart S. Kurtz, who 
‘red as president and treasurer in order to devote his 
her interests, after being connected with the com- 
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pany for 30 years. Mr, Steiner has succeeded Mr. Kurtz as 
president and treasurer, and Samuel G. Zimmerman, who 
has been assistant secretary, becomes secretary. The com- 
pany will-continue the same lines of manufacturing as in the 
past. Recently the manufacture of wrenches was added to 
its other products. 





New England 


Boston, Mass., February 7, 1911. 

Nothing has occurred to mar the belief that business is 
on the mend. On the contrary, various new indications of 
improvement are observed. January proved a much better 
month for the dealers than November and December. Good 
orders have been placed and a very considerable amount of 
business is.in sight, with probability of the early booking of 
a good sized part of it. The builders of special machinery 
are quite busy and many inquiries are being received to in- 
dicate an increasing interest. However, this branch of the 
trade is usually more active when business is moderate, cus- 
tomers having mort time in which to give attention to im- 
proved equipment. The electric companies are making no 
complaint whatever. With some of them it would take no 
great amount of improvement to place deliveries in a bad 
way. 

The Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass,, is making in- 
quiries for a large vertical boring mill, a number of engine 
lathes and several drills for its shops. 

Beaudry & Co., Inc., 141 Milk street, Boston, will estab- 
lish new shops with the purpose of increasing the preseat 
output. Inquiries are making for some $10,000 worth of 
tools, as was stated last week, but the list is somewhat! 
tentative. It includes two planers, three lathes, several drills, 
milling machine, shaper, radial drill and miscellaneous ma- 
chinery, comprising a complete shop equipment. The com- 
pany will also be in the market for an engine and boiler. 
The location of the shops is not yet determined. 

Alex. D. Morgan has resigned his position with the 
Becker Milling Machine Company and has resumed his per- 
sonal business, the sale of machine tools, in which he makes 
a specialty of second-hand machinery. His address is 22 
Bellevue street, West Roxbury District, Boston. 

The Boston & Maine has not come to a decision as to the 
needs of the repair shop at Concord, N. H. No announce- 
ment of the location of the big repair shops. has been made, 
but the question will probably be decided within a few days. 

The Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., will 
carry up several three-story buildings an additional story, 
giving additional space 47 x 138 ft., with ell 16 x 21 ft., 49 
x 186 ft. and 36 x 57 ft. 

The Springfield Gas Light Company, Springfield, Mass., 
will expend $250,000 for new apparatus for its works. * 

The latest Maine power project is that of Arthur B. 
Leach, New York, and Linwood C. Tyler, Bangor, Maine, 
who have applied to the Maine Legisiature for the right to 
incorporate the Maine Power Company, to take over the 
Bodwell Power Company plant, 13 miles above Bangor, on 
the Penobscot River. The purpose is to spend $500,000 in 
developing the water power. 

The Boston School Board has voted to expend $7000 for 
a central electric generating plant, to supply a number of 
school houses. The recommendation carries with it the use 
of a gas engine, : 

The Boston Motor Boat and Engine Show, held in Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston, last week, was a. very repre- 
sentative affair, a large number of manufacturers of engines, 
power boats and accessories being represented by exhibits. 
Very little general equipment, such as machinery and toois, 
was shown. The attendance was large and the indications 
point to a busy year for the manufacturers. Motor boating 
is increasing in popularity in New England, and the con- 
dition is reflected in the business of the large number of 
houses who supply this demand. The engine builders report 
the outlook very bright. 

The industrial show which has been held in Worcester, 
Mass., for two years will be omitted this winter, the man- 
agement having decided to join with the Boston Industrial 
Show, which will be carried out in a large way in Mechanics’ 
Building in the autumn. 

The P. H. P. Motor Truck Company, Westfield, Mass.., 
has been organized to manufacture a light automobile truck, 
the design of E. R. Pendleton in an addition to be built to 
the building of A. B. Pendleton & Son on Main street, The 
company states that it is not in the market for machinery at 
this time. 

The C. W. Kelsey Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., which: 
will build a three-wheel motor vehicle, has decided to do no 
manufacturing for itself this season, but will buy the parts 
from which to assemble an estimated output of 10,000 
vehicles. 

The new factory of the National Spring Bed Company, 
New Britain, Conn., will consist of a main building 44 x 116 
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ft., five stories, of heavy mill construction. A new boiler 
house will be 30 x 40 ft. Contracts for boiler and engine 
have been let. 

The stockholders of the Pratt & Cady Company, Hartford, 
Conn., at the annual meeting, elected George W. Hayden a 
director to fill the vacancy caused by the retirement of A. W. 
Gilbert, the former president of the company, the other 
directors being James Nichols, Amos Whitney, F. F. Street, 
L. B. Brainerd, George C. Kimball and John Spencer Camp. 
Mr. Camp was elected president and treasurer, Mr. Hayden 
vice-president and general manager, Mr. Kimball secretary 
and Joseph A, Swift assistant secretary. 

In petitioning the Massachusetts Legislature for permis- 
sion to take over the Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn Railroad, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Company makes the 
statement that if satisfactory legislation is secured a double 
track tunnel will be built under Boston Harbor, connecting 
the eastern branch of the Boston & Maine and the Boston. 
Revere Beach & Lynn with the South Station, using a lower 
level of the station as a terminal for station purposes and 
connecting with the main line tracks at Back Bay. Under 
the plan at least two tracks of the New Haven line will be 
electrified from Readville to and through the tunnel, and 
also two additional tracks from the tunnel to Lynn and the 
Revere Beach & Lynn road to Lynn. It is also proposed to 
four-track the main line of the Boston & Maine beyond Lynn 
to Beverly, to build a four-track tunnel through the city of 
Salem and to operate by electricity at least as far as Bey- 
erly. To carry out these plans would involve the expenditure 
of many miilions of dollars. 
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Indianapolis 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 7, 1911. 

The Ridgeville Tile & Brick Company, Ridgeville, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. ‘TT. 
A. Almonrode is president of the company. 

The explosion of a gasoline tank partially wrecked the 
plant of the Union Switch & Signal Company, at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., January 31, causing a loss of $10,000. 

Ezra C. Voris of Crawfordsville, Ind., purchased the 
United States Cement Company’s plant at Bedford, Ind., 
at receiver’s sale for $181,000. He represented a syndicate 
of the stockholders. The company had been in receiver's 
charge two years. 

The plant of the Remy Bros. Electric Company, Ander- 
son, Ind., manufacturer of magnetos, has been bought by 
Indianapolis capitalists, headed by Stoughton A. Fletcher, 
president of the Fletcher American Bank. 

The Jeffersonville Mfg. Company, Jeffersonville, Ind., has 
secured a contract for 10,000 cots for Government use. 
Newton H. Myers is president of the company. 

The Brooklyn Tool Company, Brooklyn, Ind., has been 
incorporated, with $10,000 capital stock, to manufacture 
tools. The directors are J. S. Spoor, H. T. Blake and I. 
Spoor. 

The Kokomo Railway & Light Company, Kokomo, Ind., 
has enlarged its articles of incorporation so as to enable it 
to operate a steam heating plant. George J. Marott, Indian- 
apolis, is president of the company. 

The Barker-Brown Shoe Company, Huntington, Ind., 
has increased its capital stock to $250,000, and will build an 
addition to its factory buildings of brick, 50 x 140 ft., and 
will increase its working force from 250 to 500. 

The Grosneckle Grille & Screen Company’s plant at 
North Manchester, Ind., was burned January 30, with $10,- 
000 loss. 

The Altermatt-Wahl Mfg. Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capital stock, to manu- 
facture wood and metal articles. The directors are John F. 
Altermatt, George F. Wahl and N. G. Altermatt. 

The Rider-Lewis Motor Car Works, Anderson, Ind., has 
been sold to Milwaukee capitalists, represented by Lester 
C. Matson, an attorney of that city. The price was $38,500 
cash. The plant will be put in operation again with enlarged 
capital. ; 

The Western Gas Construction Company, Fort Wayne. 
Ind., is in the market for some new traveling cranes to be 
used in its foundry; also conveying and elevating machinery 
for its coreroom to carry mixed core products. 

The Frank Gruber Boiler Works, Fort Wayne, Ind.. 
will add to its present shop the building, 60 x 95 ft., for- 
merly used by the Bar street foundry. 

The Menefee Foundry Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
just completed an addition, 70 x 80 ft., to its molding de- 
partment, and is in the market for new machinery to be used 
in this department. It has also installed a new 72-in. Whit- 
ing furnace, 10 to 12 tons per hour capacity. ; 

D. A. Bohlin & Son, Indianapolis, Ind., are receiving 
bids for the construction of the St. Vincent’s Hospital. The 


work includes electric power and lighting plant. 
The Siler-Petit Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., recently 


incorporated with $250,000 capital stock. Tho Company 
now having its product manufactured under contract, ‘hu 
advises that it will erect two factories within tho neat - 
months, one in Chicago and the other in New You. 7" 
class of machinery to be used will consist of lathes ae 
drill presses and light woodworking machines fer inate 
making. a 

The M. Rumely Company, La Porte, Ind.. 
its capital stock from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 
additional working capital. 

The Logansport Radiator Equipment Company. Logans 
port, Ind., is contemplating the erection of an addition to it 
factory, consisting of a large foundry buiiding, coreroom and 
machine shop. Other improvements contemplated include 
the installation of an electric light and power plant. _ 

The Jacob A, Teeter Electric Company, Claypool, Ind 
has been reorganized and will make extensive improvements 

The Sterling Electric Works, La Fayette, Ind., has hoon 
incorporated with $200,000 authorized capital stock, and has 
taken over the plant of the Sterling Electric Company of 
that city, engaged in the manufacture of automobile mao. 
netos and other electrical equipment, including telephone 
work. The new company has issued $100,000 of bonds 
which have been disposed of to redeem the bonds of the oid 
company. ‘The officers of the company are: Samuel T, Mp. 
dock, president, a local capitalist; R. B. Wallace, vice-presi. 
dent; ‘Thomas Duncan, secretary and treasurer. 

The city of Bedford, Ind., will install electric pumps at 
the water works pumping station. W. L. Hurd is chief 
engineer. 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, February 6, 1911. 

Inquiries continued good the past week with orders con- 
paratively few, although fairly good sales have been closed by 
some of the dealers. 

The Manufacturers’ Railway announces that construction 
will begin forthwith on a large modern freight warehouse in 
South St. Louis to cost approximately $1,500,000. 

The American Brake Company’s extensive improvements 
are now rapidly nearing completion and the plant makes a 
formidable appearance on the Broadway frontage. 

The Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, whose plant is at 
Edwardsville, Ill., is very busy on its line of high grade pipe 
machines. 

The Corn Products Company, Granite City, IIl., is mak- 
ing some extensive improvements to its plant. 

The Curtis & Co. Mfg. Company is busy on fine manga- 
nese castings. 

The St. Louis Car Company has started up its plant with 
a large force of employees. 

The Aubuchon-Garneau Candy Company, St. Louis, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The of- 
ficers of the company are: Henry C. Garneau, president and 
treasurer; William Aubuchon, vice-president, and Paul W. 
Taylor, secretary. The company is looking for a location on 
which to build its plant and expects to settle on a site in the 
next few days. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
has purchased property on Second street, for which $850,000 
was paid. It is the present site of the Fulton Iron Works. 
It is rumored that the latter company will locate on six 
acres of ground along the Wabash Railroad and erect 4 
foundry at a cost of over $100,000. 

The Howett Mfg. Company, St. Louis, has been incor 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators 
are Wilbur E. Howett, Juliet C. Howett and George Barnett. 
The company will engage in the manufacture of railroad 
equipment. : 

The E. R. Hensel Steel & Copper Company, St. Louls, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
incorporators are E. R, Hensel, S. M. Hensel and A. Bur- 
meister. 

The city of St. Louis will issue $100,000 in bonds for 
improvements to its water system outside of the city. Mar 
ine Reber is city engineer. 

The factory of the Osage Handle Company, Eldon, Mo. 
was burned January 21, causing a loss estimated at $7500. 
The factory will probably soon be rebuilt. 

The plant of the Ferguson Waterproof Company #t 
Second and Trudeau streets, St. Louis, was burned January 
26. 

Lewis Vogle and A. W. Sweyd of New York City, have 
purchased 160 acres of land near Weir City, Mo., upon which 
they will erect a $25,000 brick plant. W. H. Allen will be 
the manager of the new plant. es 

The American Agricultural Corporation is negotiat he 
for the purchase of the Standard Reduction and Chemict 
Company’s plant at Sands, Mo. : 

The Phoenix American Cob Pipe Company, Washingto?, 
Mo., will remove its factory to Boonville, Mo., a bonus © 
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ng been raised by the citizens of Boonville. A 
k building will be erected. The company fur- 
oyment for 200 persons. 
springfield Novelty Mfg. Company, Springfield, Mo., 
vanized with a capital stock of $5000. The com- 
ect a suitable factory for the manufacture of 
one of which is a window attachment made 
metal. 
dalia Brick & Tile Company, Sedalia, Mo., has 
orated with a capital stock of $50,000. The in- 
; rs are William Wilson of Edina, Jerome Moyer and 
i. W. Graham, of Sedalia, and others. The company will 
bricks, sewer pipe, roofing tile, &c. 
irston Cooperage Company, Marston, Mo., has 
norated with a capital stock of $10,000. The in- 
;s are Seth S. Barnes, O. B. Given, C. M. Barnes 
and others. The company will engage in the manufacture 
re stock. 
City Council of Kirkville, Mo., is considering the 
nt of a lighting plant. 
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Detroit 


Detroit, Micu., February 5, 1911. 
ist week, being the last week in January, itself the 
f the new year, has given manufacturers in this 
pportunity to judge, by comparisons, the outlook for 
1911. In the matter of sales and orders, a great many state 
t could not be better. Factory building bids fair to 
history this spring, as every contractor in the city has 
ids full. Few, if any, mechanics are idle, evidenced 

by the size of “ help wanted” columns of the daily papers. 
he organization of the Concrete Form & Engine Com- 
iny has been completed. The company is a consolidation 
the Collapsible Steel Form Company of Detroit and Car- 
City, and the New Belle Isle Motor Company of this 
The capital stock of $150,000 will allow the con- 

tion of a large plant. 

The report that the Welch-Pontiac Car Company, Pon- 
tiac, Mich., will discontinue the manufacture of automobiles 
is denied by both A. R. Welch and F. S. Welch. 

Franchises for an electric railroad from Adrian to Jack- 
son, Mich., are being secured from the intermediate towns. 
Francis J. Burlask of Toledo, Ohio, is promoting the project. 

Construction will soon be begun on a new power dam to 

t $750,000 on the Menominee River, four miles above 

n Mountain, The project is in the hands of O. C. David- 

f the Oliver Iron Mining Company, who plans to fur- 
wer to the mines in the vicinity of the above city. 
Reed City Veneer Plant, Reed City, Mich., de- 
y fire some time ago, is to be rebuilt. Work on the 
commenced next spring. 
Elk Lime & Cement Company, Elk Rapids, Mich., 
reorganized. The plant which was shut down some 
) will soon be in operation if the efforts of Robert 
W is and C. A. Whyland of Chicago are successful. 
Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Company, Negaunee, 
arranging for the construction of a third ware- 
, which is to be completed by next summer. 
| old stave mill at Covington, Mich., the property of 
Menasha Wooden Ware Company, has been leased by 
R. J. Howes and Payton O’Mara, for the construction of a 
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Detroit automobile interests will gain materially by the 
on of the new Studebaker Corporation. The BE. M. 
nt will be increased in the spring and a big factory for 
ustruction of trucks will be built in connection with 
int on Clark avenue. 

Adrian Novelty Company, Adrian, Mich., has been 
ed for the manufacture of vending machines. The 
es are made to handle articles of all kinds and de- 
ns, designed, in many cases, to replace the clerk. 

* Prison Board of Control of the Jackson State Prison 
ihe State for an appropriation of $21,000 to cover 
hase of a new engine and generator for the prison 
ant. 
lac, Mich., has authorized its city clerk and engineer 

rchase new machinery for the city pumping station. 
on will be ready for use by April 1. 

Mackinaw Transportation Company, in the person 

L. R. Boynton, states that the company has de- 

purchase another ferryboat, to be of 24-car capacity. 
Board of Commerce of Fiint, Mich., is seriously con- 
a proposition to secure the location of a $300,000 
le concern at present established in Chicago. 
city of Manistee, Mich., has approved of a contract 
Manistee Iron Works, whereby it agrees to transfer 
company $20,000 in park bonds. In return the com- 
rees to deed to the city a piece of land, and to give 
ent to 200 men for seven out of the next ten years. 


The step will mean the construction of a much larger plant, 
of considerable importance to the city. 

The much heralded water works of the city of Saginaw, 
Mich., the construction of which was decided ufion by a 
special election held last spring, has been knocked out by a 
decision of the State Supreme Court. The ruling has to do 
with a certain technicality affecting an amendment to the 
city charter, made necessary by the construction of the 
plant. 

Business men of Hancock and Houghton, Mich, have 
organized a creamery company to be known as the Portage 
Lake Creamery. A committee has been appointed to attend 
to the purchasing of the necessary machinery. 

Cheboygan capitalists are considering the organization of 
a company to take over the plant of the Cheboygan Boiler 
Works, Cheboygan, Mich. The plan is well under way and 
bids fair to establish a valuable industry for the city. 

The Swartz Electric Company, Adrian, Mich., has turned 
to the manufacture of electric horns, a new product for this 
company. 

The New Haven Coal Company, Owosso, Mich., recently 
purchased by Detroit capitalists, will begin active operations 
within the next few weeks. The company intends to greatly 
enlarge its capacity by the purchasing of new machinery. 

The Parrot Heater Company has incorporated with a 
capital stock of $20,000. The plant will be located at Jack- 
son, Mich., and will engage in the manufacture of gas and 
electric heaters. 

The Port Huron Salt Company, Port Huron, Mich., will 
greatly increase its output during the present year. The 
installing of the double pan system will necessitate a larger 
addition to the plant, in conjunction with which improve- 
ments to the amount of $40,000 will be made. 

The Detroit Pressed Steel Company, Detroit, has com- 
pleted foundations for a building which will double the ca- 
pacity of the company. 

The John M. Lauer Machine Company of this city is 
laying plans for a large addition to its present plant. The 
present quarters are entirely inadequate. 

Another chemical plant is to be located at Midland, Mich. 
(he firm of Mercke & Co., with headquarters in Germany, 
is beginning the erection of a large plant for the manufac- 
ture of numerous chemical products. 

The National Wire Cloth Company, Niles, Mich., is in- 
cluded in the merger of several wire cloth and wire prod- 
ucts concerns, incorporation papers of which were filed at 
Clinton, Iowa, last week. The company-has a capital stock 
of $1,500,000. 

Charles J. Peterson, Ironwood, Mich., is opening up a 
granite quarry on his farm near Van Buskirk. 

Ball & Son, Coldwater, Mich., will move their plant from 
Chicago and Clay streets to a site on Fremont stree 

The Buhl Malleable Company, Detroit, Mich., is erecting 
an addition to its plant for the manufacture of open hearth 
steel castings, which it will begin to turn out about May 1. 
A building 65 x 300 ft. is being erected of steel and De- 
troit-Fenestra steel window sash construction. It will be 
equipped with a seven-ton furnace. 

a OB 


Milwaukee and the Northwest 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., February 6, 1911. 

The National Brake & Electric Company, Milwaukee, 
expects to complete in about three months extensive im- 
provements to its plant, consisting of additions to the pres- 
ent foundry and machine shop as well as a new storage ware- 
house. 

The Vilter Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, has installed a 
500-kw. generator with cross compound condensing Corliss 
engine. 

The Columbia Electric Light & Power Company, Parde- 
ville, Wis., will build a lighting plant to be equipped with 
a 150-hp. boiler, one 125-hp. Corliss engine, one 100-kw. 
three phase, 60 cycle A. C. generator. 

The Hough Shade Corporation, Janesville, Wis., will 
erect this spring an additional storage warehouse 40 x 80 
ft., with brick walls and mill construction. 

The A. A. Cutter Company, Eau Claire, Wis., will erect 
an addition to its plant this spring two stories and base- 
ment, with an electric freight elevator. 

The Simmons Mfg. Company, Kenosha, Wis., has under 
construction a new steel and brick foundry, which will not 
require additional equipment, as it is erected on the site of 
an old foundry building which is being replaced. 

The Menasha Wooden Ware Company, Menasha, Wis., 
contemplates erecting important extensions to its plant this 
spring, but definite plans have not yet been decided upon. 

The C. A. Lawton Company, DePere, Wis., contemplates 
erecting a steel and concrete Sa. storage room, &) x 96 


ft., on which work will begin &%. sbo0 asthe, is out of 
the ground. The building will be of dee: Sele Cokacecai) IN 
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The MacKinnon Mfg. Company, Grand Rapids, Wis., 
expects in the near future to operate its plant 12 hours a 
day; the plant is running 10 hours at present. The in- 
creased tput will be necessary to complete orders from 
wagon Prnutaccurers 

The J. S. Rowell Mfg. Company, Beaver Dam, Wis., has 
plans under consideration for increasing its manufacturing 
facilities during the coming summer. The company’s plant 
was enlarged about 50 per cent. a year ago, but finds the 
growth of its business will necessitate further extensions. 

The Pacific Power & Light Company, Fruitville, Wis., 
will enlarge and improve its plant. 

E. H. Goodman, city clerk, Townsend, Mont., will open 
bids February 14 for the construction of a pumping station. 

Lewiston, Mont., is considering the establishment of a 
water works system at a cost of $100,000. 

Argyle, Minn., is considering the establishment of a water 
works system. 

——_—-e—_—__—__ 


Toronto 
Toronto, February 4, 1911. 

Operations in many factories have been affected by an 
epidemic of grippe that appears to be attacking workers at 
all industrial centers in this province. In some manufac- 
turing establishments the number of hands off work on this 
account is large, and the effect quite disorganizing. The 
pressure of orders for spring delivery is great in various 
lines, especially those having to do with agriculture, with 
navigation, with road-making, and with mining. Some 
the towns that had about closed arrangements for the estab- 
lishing of branches of manufacturing works in the United 
States have been notified that negotiations will not be re- 
sumed until the reciprocity agreeemnt between the Wash- 
ington and Ottawa governments has been dealt with by the 
national legislatures concerned. It is stated that, in the 
event of the agreement being adopted, several arrangements 
for the locating of branch works in Canada will be can- 
celled. The reason is not that the change of tariff in every 
case would be sufficient to neutralize the advantage of loca- 
tion in Canada, but that it is regarded as probable that 
other instalments of reciprocity would follow this one. This 
immediate result of the agreement is being urged as a reason 
for opposing it at Ottawa, and will be adduced in the ar- 
guments that will be brought forward against it in the House 
of Commons next week. Oddly enough, the rank and file of 
Canadian manufacturers are not the chief enforcers of this 
point. As the agreement does not greatly impair their pro- 
tection against the competition of factories in the United 
States, and as it operates to deter the opening of American 
branch factories in Canada, not much fault is to be found 
with it by the great majority of existing manufacturers in 
Canada. 

The Imperial Oil Company at Sarnia, Ont., is reported 
to be suspending action on plans for increasing the ca- 
pacity of its refinery, plans that were in a forward state 
when the reciprocity agreement was announced. If the plans 
are carried out the plant will be enlarged sufficiently to make 
the output one-third greater than it is. 

Orders have been issued from South Bend, Ind., for the 
pushing on of the Oliver Plow Works’ building programme 
at Hamilton, Ont. The erection of the assembly building at 
a cost of $200,000 is to be proceeded with at once. <Aitogether, 
it is said, there will be expended $1,500,000 on the company’s 
works. The news that building operations are to be pro- 
ceeded with gives satisfaction in Hamilton, as it was feared 
the reciprocity agreement might cause the company to change 
its plans, 

Harry Cockshutt, ex-president of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and head of the Cockshutt Plow Com- 
pany, Brantford, Ont., says that the reduction of the duty 
on plows and certain other agricultural implements to 15 
per cent. ad valorem, will be injurious to the Canadian in- 
dustry, unless, as in the case of harvesters and mowers, there 
is a drawback of practically the whole duty on the pig iron 
and rolled steel used as material. 

W. J. Verity, head of the Verity Plow Company, Brant- 
ford, Ont., says that he doubts that the John Deere Com- 
pany will now establish its works at Welland, Ont., as the 
new tariff arrangement with the United States must tend to 
make a Canadian branch appear less desirable. 

At the annual meeting of the London Street Railway 
Company, London, Ont., on February 1, it was decided to 
build an up-to-date steam power plant and abandon the 
idea of using hydroelectric power from Niagara Falls. 

At London, Ont., more than a hundred factory hands 
have been off work daily for the last 10 days on account of 
grippe. 

The location of Port Mann, the Pacific terminus of the 
Canadian Northern Railway, has been decided on. It is to 
be a mile and a half east of New Westminster, and on the 
south bank of the Fraser River, British Columbia. The 


; iI] 
building up of this new terminal city is expected tg make 
much business for manufacturets of structura materia] 
equipment, &c. _— 

A delegation of Pacific Coast men pass hroush 
Toronto, bound for Ottowa, on the night of February 9 
Their mission is to obtain a charter for the British Columpiq 


Steel Company, whose projected $10,000,000 pla S 
at or near the Canadian Northern Railway termina) 
at Port Mann. They are supposed to have som: 
with the government on the subject of steel boun 

In reply to’an inquiry of a private member of the H 
of Commons a few days ago, the government said 
masonry of the Quebec Bridge will be finished by Novembe; 
and that the tenders for the steel superstructure name dates 
running from 1914 to 1916 as the time for the « 
of that work, 

A motion has been passed hy the City Council of Ham. 
ilton, Ont., calling for the consideration by the Board of 
Control of a proposal to build and equip a municipal plant 
for the distribution of hydroelectric power. 

The Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd., has been incor. 
porated with a capital stock of $5,000,000, and head office 
at Montreal. This is the concern in which the Montreg! 
Steel Company and the Ontario Iron &: Steel Company, 
Welland, are to be merged. 

H. R. Indhope, president of the Indhope Motor Com- 
pany, Orillia, Ont., says that if the duty on automobiles js 
reduced 5 per cent. ad valorem, as is proposed in the reci- 
procity agreement, the duty on all parts and materials enter- 
ing into automobile construction should be proportionately 
lowered. 

The removal of the duty on type-casting and type-setting 
machines will reduce the price of these to the Canadian 
publisher $800 to $1000 each. 

The Pacific Coast Construction Company, Victoria, B. C., 
has secured the Dominion Government contract to build a 
Marine Department depot at Prince Rupert, B. C. The 
price is $200,000. A large wharf, set up on patent ferro- 
concrete piles, is to be built, as well as work shops, power 
house, buoy shed and residence for the staff. 

The Grand Trunk Railway Company will rebuild its 
shops in Ottawa East the coming summer. 

Calgary, Alberta, is to have a municipal paving plant. 

There is a surprisingly large movement of machinery 
over the winter road into the Porcupine mining camp in 
Northern Ontario. 

Motor trucks are coming into use very rapidly in Cana- 
dian cities, and manufacturers and selling agents are meet- 
ing with a large demand for these wagons. 

A generator of 1500 hp. has been transported over the 
land road from the Toronto & Northern Ontario Railway 
to Sandy Falls on the Mattajami River in Northern On- 
taro. 

The Dominion Government has put in this year’s appro- 
priations $60,000 to be expended on improvements at Port 
Stanley, the port of London, Ont. Altogether between $200, 
000 and $250,000 will be expended there. 

The Lakefield Canoe Building & Mfg. Company is erect- 
ing a new plant at Lakefield, Ont. It is to be fitted with 
the best machinery. 

N. W. Curry, president of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company, is also president of the newly-incorporated Can- 
adian Steel Foundries, Ltd. Other directors of the Car & 
Foundry Company are also on the board of the new merger. 
It is understood that the Canadian Steel Foundries, Ltd. 
will soon issue $3,000,000 of 6 per cent. bonds, to be gual- 
anteed by the Car Company, and that the money will be 
expended on extensions. ; 

The Casey Shaw Lumber Company, Sudbury, Ont., as 
taken over the building supply business there of F. C. Crane 
ford. It will establish a modern sawmill at Long Lake. 
To its Sudbury works it will add a made-to-order hows 
business. : 

The new power house of the Sherbrooke Railway Com 
pany, Sherbrooke, Que., is almost completed. 

The Porcupine Imperial Mining Company, whose head 
office is in New York City, is arranging for the bringing 12 
of plant to operate its property in the Porcupine mining 
field. 

The Hamilton Machinery Company has been incorpo 
rated, with head office at Hamilton, Ont., as a machinery 
selling company. It has several lines of domestic and for- 
eign manufacture to handle in Canada. 

The ratepayers of St. Catharines have authorized a by 
law to give municipal advantages to the Steel & Radiation, 
Ltd., who will erect buildings in the city at a cost ° 
$50,000. : 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is about to begin 
the construction of new offices in Toronto, to cost $1,000,000. 
The Dominion Bank is to put up a very fine building opP 
site the Canadian Pacific Railway’s new office. , 

David Spencer & Co. have had plans prepared for 2 new 
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store building in Victoria, B. C., to cost $600,- 

as ‘s being prepared for the expenditure of $300,- 

. lectrie power plant by the city of Calgary, Al- 

Most of the money will be spent on sub-stations, 
and machinery. 

monton Heat & Power Company proposes to build 

rie power plant about 60 miles north of the 

E nton, Alberta, and develop some hundreds of 

nds of horsepower. 
———_~- oe __—_ 


Texas 


AusTIN, Texas, February 4, 1911. 
T mand for machinery for the improvement and 
t of municipal public ‘service plants and systems, 
ectrie light and power, water works and sewer dis- 
nusually brisk in the different cities and towns of 
Tor : | the Southwest. The municipal ownership idea 
om be growing, and several bond issues have been 
recently by towns to take over the public utilities in the 
respective municipalities. 
The City Council of Lagrange, Texas, has under con- 
ideration the matter of taking over the local water works 
plant and distributing system at the expiration of the pres- 
lease, If this is done improvements and extensions will 


(OO tor 


The City Commissioners of Waco, Texas, have ordered 
election to be held in that city February 14 to vote on 
he proposition of installing a municipal electric light plant. 
fhe city of Lufkin, Texas, will install a new pumping 
plant and Jay new water mains for its water works system. 
The question of whether the pumps shall be electric or steam 
driven is now being considered. A complete filtering plant 
ill be installed in connection with the system. 
I. J. Sander of Jacksonville, Texas, will erect a saw mill 
near Elkhart, Texas. ; Ai 

The Holland-Texas Irrigation Company is installing irri- 
gation pumping machinery on its large farm near Cotulla, 
Texas. The pump is of large capacity. 

The People’s Light Company is installing considerable 
new machinery at its gas plant in Corpus Christi, Texas. 

George Gwilt of Vernon, B. C., will install a clay working 
plant near Houston. Glazed ware and pressed brick will 
el ifactured. 

Charles Malone, Plainview, Texas, will install a four- 

ton gin at that place. The erection of a cotton seed 

t s also contemplated. 

The Texas Company, the large oil producing and refin- 
ng company, which has its headquarters at Houston, has 
egun the development of a prospective gas field near Uvalde, 
Texas. It is stated that the company will pipe the gas to 
Eagle Pass and install a distributing system in that town 
fa sufficient supply of the fuel is developed. A syndicate, 

ed by J. S. Cartwright of Uvalde, Texas, is also carry- 
g development work in the same field with the view of 

» fuel to Eagle Pass and other towns. 

The city of Amarillo, Texas, is extending its sewer system 
ost of about $50,000. 

-y & Ezzell, San Antonio, Texas, have been awarded 
t by the County Commissioners of Bexar County 
the construction of a bridge across the San Antonio 
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\. B. Lorino, Matagorda, Texas, will install an ice plant 
piace, 
ze D. Moore, Detroit, Mich., is negotiating with the 
missioners of Austin with the view of entering into 
‘act for the reconstruction of the dam across the 
River at this place and the installation of a hydro- 
plant, the proposed cost to be $1,000,000. 
Hinn, Plainview, Texas, contemplates installing a 
at that place at a cost of about $10,000. 
plans for the proposed reinforced concrete viaduct 
to be constructed by the city of Houston, Texas, to 
t Main street with Montgomery avenue by bridging 
and White Oak bayous, have been prepared and 
ustruction work will begin about April 15. The pro- 
structure will cost about $500,000. 
innounced that the Producers’ Oil Company will 
its machine shops at Humble, Texas, which were 
destroyed by fire, causing a loss of about $10,000. 
\\. E. Gillingham and A. M. Davis, Modesta, Cal., who 
‘ly purchased a ranch of 2580 acres of land near Pdna, 
. will convert the tract into a farm, and will install 
‘Tigation pumping machinery. 
M. B. Goldenberg, Tucumcari, N. M., will build a factory 
‘he manufacture of rope and bagging from bear grass. 
nery for stripping the leaves of the plant and for man- 
ng the fiber will be installed. 
New Mexico Realty Company will install irrigation 
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pumping plants on tracts of land near Tucumcari, N. M. 
J. W. Campbell, of Tucumcari, is manager. 

If legislation which is now pending before Congress is 
passed, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
water power under reclamation dams for longer than 10- 
year periods, the Water Users’ Association of the upper Rio 
Grande valley of Texas and New Mexico, whose lands are 
embraced in the Government’s Elephant Butte dam and irri- 
gation project, will organize a subsidiary for the purpose of 
installing a hydroelectric plant and constructing an electric 
railroad down the valley for about 100 miles. The Water 
Users’ Association has its headquarters in El Paso. Richard 
Burges and Felix Martinez, both of El] Paso, are actively in- 
terested in the subsidiary proposition. 

A syndicate composed of L. M. Scribner of San Fran- 
cisco, Richard E. Abenheim of London, England, W. H. 
Moore of Mababi, state of Sonora, Mexico, and others will 
build a large lumber mill at Mababi. It will also erect a 
canning factory at that place and construct about 60 miles 
of railway to give its land and other holdings a transporta- 
tion outlet. Mr. Moore is manager. 

The Compania La Tolteca de Cemento Portland, S. A., 
of Tolteca, state of Hidalgo, Mexico, will double the ca- 
pacity of its cement plant at that place, bringing the output 
up to 200 tons per day. 

The Monterey Railway, Light & Power Company, Ltd., 
will receive bids up to March 1, for the installation of a gas 
plant and distributing system in Monterey, Mexico. The 
city has a population of 85,000. Lewis Lukes is vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the company. 

The Lockhart Ice Company, Lockhart, Texas, is doubling 
its capacity for the manufacture of ice. 

; The Houston Structural Steel Company, Houston, Texas, 
is proceeding with the improvements which will make it one 
of the greatest steel plants in the South. 

Machinery for the new gas plant at Taylor, Texas, which 
was purchased in Pittsburgh, Pa., is en route. A. J. Zilker 
of Austin, Texas, is superintending the work on the water 
works which he recently purchased, introducing improve- 
ments and enlarging the capacity of the plant. 

The hull house of the Planters’ Oil Mill, Bonham, Texas, 
was burned January 25, causing a loss of $7000, fully cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The Greenville Broom Mfg. Company, Greenville, Texas, 
has increased its capital stock to $7500. 

Vogt & Sons of Philadelphia will establish a packing 
house and fertilizer plant at Cuero, Texas. Charles Vogt 
is at Cuero making arrangements for the new industry. 

The Texas Auto Specialty Mfg. Company, Dallas, Texas, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The 


incorporators are L. L. Lane, H. H,. Moore and Jennings 
M. Moore. 


Farther Central West 


OMAHA, NeB., February 6, 1911. 
D, K. Barr, Louisville, Neb., will receive bids March 1 


for the construction of a water works system to cost about 
$16,000. 


Chappell, Neb., has under consideration the construction 
of a light and water works system. 


Battle Creek, Neb., will expend $10,000 for the con- 
struction of a water works system. 

The City Council of Lohrville, Iowa, is considering the 
installation of a water works system. 

The Bentley & Olmstead factory, which burned recently 
at Des Moines, Iowa, will be moved to Ottumwa, Iowa, the 
lattef city having offered the company a free building. 

The new factory of the United Woodworkers Company at 
West Fifth and Taylor streets, Davenport, Iowa, is neariy 
completed. Plans, for the machinery have been placed in 
the hands of some leading concerns, which are expected to 
submit bids within the next 10 days. The company is in- 
corporated for $10,000. 

The Davenport Bedding Company, Davenport, Iowa, suc- 
cessor to M. Cromer & Co., has begun the manufacture of 
mattresses at its new factory at 1027 West Forth street. 
M. Cromer, head of the old company, whose factory was 
burned September 7, is the president of the new concern. 

It is reported that the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad 
Company has appropriated $400,000 for new railroad shops 
at Missouri Valley, Iowa. Construction of a new boiler and 
erecting shop will first be started, to be followed by a new 
storehouse and an addition to the roundhouse. Work will 
begin as soon as the spring opens. : 

The Pitt-Matthews Carriage & Auto Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$10,000. The incorporators are Mabel A. Pitt, Edwin 
Matthews and R. G. Priebe. 

The American Enamel Brick Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been organized with $200,000 capital stock. The 
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company has closed a contract with the Enamel Concrete 
Company to purchase one of the new $50,000 brick making 
machines. J. C. Mardis, one of the leading contractors of the 
city, will be the president and general manager of the new 
company. It is expected that the new plant will be com- 
pleted by April 1. In the meantime, machines are being 
built in the local shops. 

The city of Mount Vernon, Iowa, will advertise February 
21 for bids for the construction of seven miles of sewage 
and a disposal plant. 

The B. F. Swanson Company, Des Moines, Iowa, is 
erecting a factory at Omaha, Neb., to be devoted to rebuilding 
typewriting machines, which will give employment to be- 
tween 30 and 40 men. H. E. Russell will be the manager. 
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San Francisco 


SAN Francisco, February 1, 1911. 

The announcement of favorable action by the National 
House of Representatives on the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
project has resulted in an immediate improvement in the 
10cal market. Most of the metal working shops in San 
Francisco have been in neetl of new equipment for some 
time, but have kept out of the market until the exposition 
matter was settled. During the few hours since the decision 
was announced merchants carrying stocks have booked a 
large number of orders, some of them for large tools, and, 
while no large lists have come out, it is evident that the 
period of waiting has passed. Machine tool sales throughout 
the State have increased slightly during January, but still 
include very few important transactions, and no individual 
inguiries of unusual magnitude are coming out. 

‘The general machinery market in San Francisco is aiso 
in a better condition, as it is known that many contemplated 
improvements to manufacturing and other industrial plants 
have been delayed by uncertainty regarding the exposition. 
Activity is gradually becoming more general in other parts 
of the State, though in some lines, such as sawmill and 
planing mill equipment, little business is expected before 
the middle of March. Several mining companies have piaced 
substantial orders, and considerable equipment is being pur- 
chased by cement interests. Orders are expected shortly for 
a number of gold and reclamation dredges, steam shovels, 
&e. Traveling men report activity in all lines through 
northern California and southern Oregon, while the oil in- 
terests of southern California are entering the market on a 
iarger scale than for nearly a year past. Local gas engine 
manufacturers are figuring on many inquiries for marine 
engines up to 150 hp., and report steady activity in the 
Australian and New Zealand trade. 

The Pelton Water Wheel Company has moved its San 
Francisco offices from the Monadnock Building to the works 
at Nineteenth and Harrison streets. 

The Western Laundry Machinery Company and the local 
branch of the American Woodworking Machinery Company 
have occupied a new building two doors below their former 
quarters on Fremont street, near Market. 

The Ocean Shore Railway has been sold to the bond- 
holders under foreclosure proceedings, and arrangements are 
to be made as soon as possible for the completion of the 
line, which will require the laying of several miles of track. 
It will be necessary to purchase considerable new rolling 
stock and motive power before the road can be placed on a 
regular operating basis. 

The Vance Redwood Lumber Company has ordered from 
the Allis-Chalmers Company a complete steam turbine elec- 
tric power plant for its mill near Eureka, Cal. The Allis- 
Chalmers Company has also taken an order for a large gas 
plant for the Holton Power Company, E! Centro, Cal. 

Lewis Lukes, vice-president of the Monterey Railway, 
Light & Power Company, Monterey, Mexico, will receive 
bids up to March 1 for the erection of a gas plant in that 
city. 

Officers of the Eureka Foundry, Eureka, Cal., have been 
elected as follows: G. Y. Henderson, president; C. W. 
Pickett, vice-president; Geo. W. Watson, secretary, and 
manager. ‘The Eureka Foundry is bidding on a lot of equip- 
ment to be used on the Humboldt Bay jetty. The require- 
ments for this work will include a number of cars and lo- 
comotives, in addition to a large lot of small tools. 

The Harbor Commissioners have placed an order with 
the Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., for an $11,525 
locomotive, to be used on the belt railroad in San Fran- 
cisco. They have taken bids on the erection of a grain ele- 
vator, and have granted a permit to the Government revenue 
service to erect two 30-ton scales at China Basin. 

The Joshua Hendy Iron Works has received an order for 
a 40-stamp mill, amounting to about $50,000, from a Nevada 
mining firm. 





G. H. Hayes proposes to spend about $15,000 on « pla 
chinery to develop a gravel mine near Placerville ¢.) 
The Oriental trade is steadily increasing in \olyy, Bu 


demand for American agricultural implements and 
is being built up in the Manchurian grain count; 
Portland, Ore., firm is preparing a shipment o 

for that country. A flour mill outfit for For) 
KXobe, Japan, formed the principal cargo of the (%;.. 
Maru, on her last departure from Tacoma, Wash. 

The California Pipe & Steel Company has start 
on a new factory building at Taft, in the Ca] 
fields. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce jis _} 
for the establishment of a zinc products factory. It is < 
that raw material could be obtained from the Yellow Pins su 
district of southern Nevada. ; 

G. M. Bradrick of the Bradrick Machine Works. Pp 
ville, Cal., states that work will be started shortly 
shop. ; 

The Lane Mill & Machinery Company has been ; 
porated at Los Angeles, with a capital stock of $100,000. jy 
C. C., J. C., G. M. and C. H. Lane and J. M. Hunte: 

The Pacific Sashweight Foundry has been incorporate) 
at Los Angeles, with a capital stock of $25,000, by E. ¢. 

Wilson, J. W. Begg and E. A. Buchanan. 

The Gas Power Machinery Company has been in 
porated at Los Angeles, with a capital stock of $200,000. } . 
Lyman Stewart, E. C. Sterling, G. R. Harrison, F. ©. Nellis 
and H. A. Grive. 

The Warman Steel Casting Company has been in 
porated at Los Angeles, with a capital stock of $50,000. | 
G. B. Warman, N. W. Warman, N. C. Heron, R. W. Ellis 
and C. W. Foote. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Redondo, Cal., is nego- 
tiating for the establishment of a crucible steel plant at that 
piace. 

The Riverside Portland Cement Company is proceeding 
with its new plant in southern California, and has alread) 
placed its order for tube mills, &c. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Company is preparing for the 
installation of a lot of new machinery at its plants in Sar- 
ramento, Cal. Plans have already been completed for a new 
15,000-hp. steam turbine generator. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. are rapidly getting their plans 
shape for a large cement plant near Bellingham, Wash. A 
new cement project is being started at San Francisco by the 
Spreckels interests, though no definite action has been taken 
aside from the purchase of a site. 

The Union Oil Company has purchased a 75-acre tract 
adjoining its present plant at Martinez, Cal., and it is u- 
derstood that a lot of new equipment will be added. 

The Royal Enameling & Stamping Works, Des Plaines, 
Ill., is in communication with the Chamber of Commerc 
Alameda, Cal., with a view to starting a branch factory 
that city. 

The California Steel Monolithic Company is preparing 
to put up a factory near San Rafael, Cal. 

The City Council of Long Beach, Cal., is planning to es 
tablish a municipal water works system. 
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The South 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., February 7, 1911. 

The Lucas-Wallace Mfg. Company, Paducah, Ky., bas 
been organized to manufacture a new patented carbureter lor 
gasoline and other hydrocarbon engines. The company has 
equipped a shop and has purchased machinery for its present 
needs and expects to begin manufacturing operations about 
February 15. 

E. J. Glass, manager of the municipal electric light 
plant at Nicholasville, Ky., is considering plans for the 10 
stallation of a 150-hp. boiler and a 75-hp. steam engine. 

Bids will be received by the Mayor and Board of Alder- 
men, Dalton, Ga., until February 23, for furnishing ™a& 
terial for the enlargement of the water works and electric 
system. The plans and specifications adopted call for one 
150-hp. boiler, one 300-hp. feed water heater, two turbine 
pumps with direct connected induction motors, two compound 
condensing engines with condensers, two 150-kw. A. ©. se 
erators with five panel switch board. . 

The Birmingham Buggy Company, Birmingha™, Ala, 
will erect a wagon plant at Avenue E and Bighteenth street, 
70 x 150 ft., four stories, of concrete construction. The 
plant will include a down draft blacksmith shop with ten 
fires. The estimated cost is $75,000. , ‘ 

The Mobile Terminal Company, Mobile, Ala., will erect 
a power house at Alabama Port to furnish power or the 
operation of a large electric dredge. ; 

The Veitch-Matthews Engine Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., recently reorganized with $250,000 capital stock, 's 
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onstruction of a plant for the manufacture of 
engines. Dr. Lovett, fiseal agent, 1203 Empire 

mingham, is asking for bids on equipment for 

and foundry. The officers of the new company 
Lewis, president; George Vietch, Sr., vice-presi- 
Huey, treasurer, and J. M. Lovett, secretary. 
\dams, of De Ridder, La., will erect a bottling 

y, La. 

(a 


The Southwest 


KANSAS City, Mo., February 6, 1911. 
as of Spring Hill, Kan., have voted to issue 


nds for the establishment of an electric light 





H lorest, Kansas City, Mo., has petitioned the City 

( f Ke for a franchise to establish an elec- 
ant. 

(Queen Bee Stove Company, Tulsa, Okla., has under 

1 a two-story factory building, 48 x 112 ft., of 


arney, Mo., 


which it expects to have ready for occu- 
April 1. The company will manufacture a full 
and heaters. The company will buy a 
e, electric motors, grinding machinery, pipe cutting 
iding machines, drill presses, an elevator and a full 
heet iron working tools. 

Hay Press Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., whose foundry and equipment were recently destroyed 
y fire, advises that it will rebuild immediately. 

C. W. Parker, engaged in the manufacture of amusement 
devices, is removing his manufacturing business from Abi- 
lene, Kan., to Leavenworth, where a new concrete building 
s under construction, 

The City Council of Muskogee, Okla., has plans pre- 
pared for improvements to its water works system. 

S. Lewis, Ogden, Utah, has petitioned the Council for 
a franchise for the construction of an electric light plant. 

Dodge City, Kan., is planning improvements to its light- 
ing system, 

Ira Hickman, Spearville, Kan., 

ectric light plant. 

Snyder, Okla., is considering the establishment of a water 
orks Svstem. 

lhe Mehle Packing Company, Tulsa, Okla., has increased 

pital stock from $25,000 to $50,000, and will practical- 
the capacity of its plant in the near future. U. 
s the president of the company, 
Lightner, Milian, Mo., has purchased an artificial 
1t Claremore, Okla. 
| United Mines Company, Joplin, Mo., is erecting a 
entrating mill at Davis, Okla. The first carload of 
has arrived. 
plant of the Winfield Mill & Vibrator Company at 
nd, Kan., was destroyed by fire January 25, causing 
imated at $20,000. 
Storage Company, Siloam Springs, Ark., has 
ontracts for the erection of its buildings. 

\dams Lumber Company, De Queen, Ark., las se- 

site at Ashdown, Ark., and will operate a saw- 
laning mill at that place. New machinery has been 
and will be installed as quickly as possible. 
rice of Mansfield, Ark., is forming a company to 

Litlie Rock, Ark., a $50,000 plant to manufacture 

hingies, fence posts, &c. The cement used by his 

to be mixed with clay and heated with electricity. 
lant of the Fort Smith Ice & Cold Storage Com- 

t Smith, Ark., was recently destroyed by fire caus- 

ss of $5000, 
rger of the two Kimball Lacy mills at Arkansas 
\rk., was burned January 27, entailing a loss of $50,- 
ch is covered by insurance. 
rd of Directors of the Arkansas Foundry Com- 
ttle Rock, Ark., will issue $5000 preferred stock. 
provements in the plant are contemplated. 
llelena Gas & Blectric Company, Helena, Ark., has 
canized for the purpose of taking over the properties 
llelena Gas Company. The new company intends to 
new machinery and apparatus. The incorporators 
ide S. Fitzpatrick, J. B. Miles, Jr.. W. J. O’Brien 
dge Lea Mundt, 
saw and planing mill belonging to Francis Shaw, 

\rk., was burned January 30, entailing a loss of 
S5000, 

Texarkana Broom ‘& Mop Company, Texarkana, 

s been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
‘rporators are Q. O. Turner, J. B. Wyche and E. E. 


id steel, 
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rhe Kansas City 


is preparing to construct 
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Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 6, 1911. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will open bids February 14, under schedule 
3278, class 11, for furnishing one 2-ton side blow converter. 

The Paymaster General, Navy Department, Washington, 
will open bids February 14, schedule 3279, class 21, for one 
set of gasoline machinery, and schedule 3296, class 22, for 
one Mosher marine water tube boiler. 

The Inspector of the twelfth lighthouse district, Chicago, 
Ill., opened bids January 4 for furnishing one set of com- 
pressed air fog signal machinery for the Peshtige Reef light 
vessel No. 77, as follows: De LaVergne Machine Company, 
on York, $1511; Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, 

$1724; August Mietz, New York, $1900 and $2200; Ameri- 
can Air Compressor Works, New York, $2049. 

The Inspector of the third lighthouse district, Tompkins- 
ville, N. Y., opened bids January 16 for furnishing one four- 
drum double cylinder hoisting engine for the tender Iris, as 
follows: Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, New York, $2340 and 
$1598; Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Maine, $1550; Wil- 
liamson Bros. Company, New York, $1958. 

The Inspector of the third lighthouse district, Tompkins- 
ville, N. Y., opened bids January 23 for furnishing one 35-hp, 
motor, two 20-hp. motors and one 15-hp. motor, as follows: 
Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J., $1482; General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., $1479; Fort Wayne 
Motor Works, New York, $1535.60; Western Electric Com- 

pany, New York, $1535.50. 

The purchasing agent of the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
Washington, opened bids January 27, as follows: 

Class 1. One 25-ton trolley crane—Bidder 4, Cleveland 
Crane & Engineering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio, $6530; 12, 
Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $6495; 14, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, $6145; 21, Whiting 
Foundry & Equipment Company, Harvey, Ill, $5445. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, opened bids January 21, as follows: 

Class 32. Two 31-hp. motors and one 10-hp. motor—Bid- 
der 66, Diehl Mfg. Company, Elizabethport, N. J., $775. 

Class 111. One 100-hp. induction motor—Bidder 1, Allis- 
Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., $1331; 101, Generab 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., $1635; 202, Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Company, Cleveland, Ohio, $1552; 
267, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Washington, 
D. C., $1642; 268, Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, St. 


Leuis, Mo., 1574.38. 
—\— 9-e—__—_ 
The Feaeth Iron Company's Enlargement.—The 
Faeth Iron Company, Kansas City, Mo., has increased 


its capital stock from $250,000 to $350,000. It has com- 
pleted a manufacturing building, 65 x 80 ft., four stories 
and basement, of standard mill construction, and 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. A new iron and 
steel warehouse, 46 x 250 ft., is of steel and concrete con- 
struction and has a capacity of 6000 tons. The general 
office, 46x 100 ft., is heated and ventilated by the fan 
system, ventilating in the summer and heating in the 
winter. The warehouse building is equipped with two 
electric elevators and with spiral chutes for discharging 
merchandise from the upper floors to the shipping plat- 
form. A railroad siding, with a covered shipping dock, 
provides ample shipping facilities. The floor space in the 
new buildings figures 150,000 sq. ft.. or almost three and 
one-half acres. Charles E. Faeth is president; W. J. 
Dean of Minneapolis, vice-president; C. E. Plank, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
——_—__—_-@<-@. —- -- 


The Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., is send- 
ing out stock list No. 6 of its Waverly Warehouse, New- 
ark, N. J. The list shows the sizes of angles, bars and 
plates and other materials carried in the warehouse, and 
the tonnage of each on hand. Edwin A. Amaden is gen- 
eral superintendent and Lewis S. Sitts is sales agent of 
the Waverly warehouse. A telegraph and telephone code 
is given, which will facilitate placing of orders. A table 
is also printed showing the standard classification of 
extras on stee] bars and shapes as adopted September 1;--- 
1909. 





The Bowles-Gifford Ccmpany, contracting engineer, 
has removed its offices from 17 West Forty-second street 
to rooms 1214-1215, 25 East Twenty-sixth street (Madl- 
son Square north), New York City. 
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CURRENT METAL PRICES 


The following quotations arefor ‘small lots, New York. 


IRON AND STEEL— 
Bar Iron from store— 


Refined Iron : 
1 to 1% in. round and square.. ceccee 
14 to 4in. x 4g to lin........... iecesniee pe D1 Be 
Soe OO OE. S Sa 00 G4 5. oon. ccc ccescccecsnece ¥ b1.85¢ 
Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round ANd SQUATEC.....+..+++- #8 @ 1.85¢ 
Angles : Cis # & 
2.u0e 


uin. x 4 in. and larger.. 
8 in. x 8-16 in. and 4, in.. 


















1% to 2% in. X & in.......... lve 
1% to 234 in. x 3-16 in. and th Oe 
1 to 14 im. X 3-iGim...........0.- Wwe 
1 to 1% x 4g in...... weiaanen 2.20¢ 
eX VG AD... cee ceeee 2. We 
34 X \& in.. 40¢ 
5g X \& in..... 3.45¢ 
be X B-B2 Dh... ..eeseee 4.25¢ 
Tees 

o06te . -2.65¢ 
On Sieeaeaeten base 
1%to 2%x%4 1 -2.15¢ 
13g to 2h x 3-16 i 2.35¢ 
Sin. and IAZEL.......ccccsccsscccscvedvorecesvecsrss 2.05¢ 
2.00¢ 

BOMING. .... ccc crscccccsccccccccceseessccccosesepesseess 
en 3 in. and jarger.. se -2.00¢ 
Rands—1'4 to 6x 3-16 to No. B. cie od 2.30¢ 
‘*Burden’s s Best” Iron, base price........ --3.15¢ 
Burden’s “H. B. & 8.” ‘Tron, ase price.. + -2.95¢ 
Norway Bars .........-..sessecceewevees Sicedeces'even ey 


Merchant Steel from Store— 


essemer Machinery eee 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sieigit Shoe... ..... 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lot 


Sheets from Store— 


Black / 
One Pass, C.R 2. G 
Soft Steel 


Cleaned 





NO. 16... 0.2ssc00ese00 ccccesee 2.80¢ 
Nos. 18 tO 20.....0--0000 one ° Smie 
Now. 22 and 24....000-+++ 3.00¢ 
NO. 2G. ..c.ccccvevccccocs eocee 8.10¢ 
NO.28....cccccccccccccccccses 8.30¢ 


Russia, Planished, &c. 
rding to assort- 
oe... LBD 12 @IKs 


W. Dewees Wood. 
Patent Planished, e # n A, 10¢: B, 9¢>ner 





Galvanized. 
Nos. 12 ANd 14. ....-. eee ere en eeerecererneeeeeees # %,2.95¢ 
NOS. 22 60 24... ...-ceeeeccrecceececrecencacenenees ee He 
NO.26..c0cceccecsecscercccseseseesersccssseeneees # D3.50¢ 
Mm GE. ...cocececnbccsnanesscacegubdrehassieonanl # % .3.80¢ 


No.20and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher 





g 
> 
B 
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Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bo 


Genuine Iron Sheets— 


Galvanized. 
ee WaeMOM .. csevenhd-cwesmdiusavsjen WR, 5.05¢ | 
OL aeeepeetn sty ~ ‘ oe 
PPO, Min cnnpscccec sags 21 be tebakehdsacpassoussguven Dn. Sse 


Corcniuten Roofing— 
24g in. corrugated, Painted Gaivd 






MIE, 50 bhcen ilar eae 00 # 100 sq. ft. $3.85 4.80 
Ne 26.. wo. # 100 8q. ft. 2.95 4.00 
BI Llonan oct ke .# 100 aq. ft. 2.60 3.75 

‘Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates (per box.) 
4A.A.A.” Charcoal: 


TG, 062 BBs kg. <..s000sseccceckieinaneneouan ee ceee $6.30 

En OOS Be dds sdsncccéebos ccc cosponenes beckWetenes oben Tere 
A. Charcoal: 

IC, <7 ee patentee eS <ectiie Sb dondon ee 

EK. 16590... -cncedotpctoses.bahatbteeaieiandentanl 6.50 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 

Ic, OKs cece WOE We 5k a siaeneT Wi oacces eee $4.40 

Ix, BB ioc adcgucbadedcewelvddseacabenkeyeasdanmre 5.40 

American Terne Plates 
1G, 20 x 28 with an 8 lb. cuating...... ..... pois eed $8.50 
FX, 20x28 with an 8 lb. coating............c..000. 10.50 


Seamless Brass Tubes— 

List November 12.1908. 
Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— 

Base price 18¢ 


Base price 18¢ 


Copper Tubes— 
List November 13, 1908 


Brazed Brass Tubes— 
| List August |, 1908. 1934¢ ® D 
High Brass Rods— 
List August 1, 1908 1444¢ # DB 
Roll and Sheet Brass— 
List August 1, 1908 1444¢ # D 


Brass Wire— 


List August 1, 1908 1444¢ ® D | 


Copper Wire— 
CarPoad lots mill 1349¢ 


Copper Sheets— 

Sheet Copper Hot Rolled, 16 oz (quantity lots)® » 18 ¢ 

Sheet Copper Cold Rolled, i¢ ® » advance over Hot 
Rolled 

Sheet Copper Polished 20 tn. wide and under, l¢ # 
square foot 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ # square 
foot 

Pianished Copper, 1¢ # square foot more than Polished 


Base Price, 












Granted that just ONE mechanic in 
your shop can save from ten to 
twenty 
through the use of NICHOL- 
SON FILES—how great w 
be the saving when from fifty 


ininutes time per 


to one hundred or more 
‘get busy’’ with the fast 
cutting 


NICHOLSON? 


HOLS, 
SS Y 
U.S.A. 


TRADE MARK 


Nicholson File Company 


Providence, R. I. 











Base price 21¢ | 


men 
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METALS— 
Tin— 


Btralee LNs vaseice ssedbeidbed <tisdscc. cc. ot eu 





| Lake Iagot. 
| Electrolytic 
Casting..... 





Spelter— 
WEStOrD.....00seseeesereessonseserees: scenseill 








Zinc. 
No 9, base, casks....¥ 8 ¢| Open.......05 
Lead. 
Selene ae 
Solder, 
if. & 4G, SUBFANCLCC|M, .......cccccccessccsecs #D 
Mons ccssoteeen ened nn 
SENNA... ..0~ aser~siearsaccenueecor ae eae 


Prices of Solder indicated ‘b: rivate 
cording to compuaiion. fe brand 


Antimony— 
COOKSON. ..ccccvccendsstesetobioews ceca ie 
Hailletts....... 2 
Other Branas.....sackscacecners eseseces 
Bismuth— 
Per. D 


Aluminum— 


No.1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99¢ - 
for remelting — 

| Rods @ Wite...eccissseameee 
ae errr 


Old Metals. 
Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New 













Copper. Heavy cut and crucible.,......% 
Copper, Heavy and Wire......... 
Copper, Light and Bottoms. 
Brass, Heavy 
Brass, Light..............ss0-«sosss 
Heavy Mechine Composition, 
| Clean Brass Turnings............. 
| Composition Turnings... 
Lead, Heavy 
Lead, Tea 


s 
= 
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Seteeveess 
Se sre serF 


day 
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